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Fbom a Co^h I^AimKif* 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

During the last decade Persia has changed, perhaps more 
than in any period of her eventful history. Mainly owing to 
the personality of Shah Riza, the founder of the Pahlavi 
dynasty, a strong national spirit has been awakened, the 
authority of the Government has been successfully asserted 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, the finances 
have been placed on a sounder footing, a gold standard has 
been adopted, and communications by air, by railway and by 
motor car are changing the outlook of this conservative nation 
and are making for progress. Nor have the changes in foreign 
policy been less momentous, Persia has shaken herself free 
from the hated Capitulations, just a century after they were 
imposed on her by Russia, and she now makes treaties with 
Europiean powers on equal terms. 

These and many other questions are dealt with in the 
present edition. By taking advantage of a new process it has 
proved possible to reproduce the last edition at a considerably 
lower price af^er necessary corrections had been made in the 
text, while the number of maps and illustrations has been 
curtailed. New material, which includes the great discoveries 
at Ur, and the successful quest of Aornos, has been embodied 
in Preliminary Eissays, while the second volume concludes 
with a Final Eissay. The most important works that have 
been consulted arc referred to in the essays, and where 
necessary, references to the new material have been made in 
the text. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

During the siz years that have elapsed since the first edition 
of this work was published, much has happened in Persia. 
Her historical soil has re-echoed, time and again, to the tramp 
of British, Russian, and Turkish troops, and, to some extent, 
she has suffered the lot of an invaded country. On the other 
hand, the Russians saved the capital and perhaps the very 
existence of Persia by defeating the Turks ; and the overthrow 
of the Kashgais and other raiding tribes in the South restored 
some measure of security in that part of the country. More¬ 
over, the belligerents greatly improved the communications, 
and the large sums of money spent by Great Britain and, in 
a lesser degree, by Russia and Germany may, to some extent, 
be reckoned as a set-off to the serious loss of life, stock, and 
crops in the Western Provinces. The stirring events of the 
Great War are now recorded, and this history is thereby 
brought up to date. But the new chapters constitute only 
one part of the work. The other has been to revise the entire 
text of the first edition in the light of subsequent exploration 
and study; the criticisms of reviewers have also been carefully 
considered. In this task I have been helped by my friends. 

Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, who has trav^ed in Persia and 
Mesopotamia, has allowed me, in the section referring to 
geology, to make use of his discoveries. Mr. H. R. Hall, 
who recently excavated in Mesopotamia, has also given me 
the benefit of his discoveries and knowledge ; Messrs. G. F. 
Hill and A. G, Ellis have examined the periods in which they 
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rank as leading authorities ; Sir Louis Dane and Messrs. 
F, H. Brown and £. M. Elldnd have read the new chapters, 
and Mr, E. Edwards has helped me in more than one period. 
Indeed, every effort has been made to ensure that the second 
edition shall be better than the first. 

As to maps, I am again using that of the Royal 
Geographical Society. It may interest my readers to mention 
that this map, which was sent to the prison camp at Kastamuni, 
Asia Minor, in the cover of my history, enabled a party of 
British officers to escape. Moreover, I have been permitted, 
through the courtesy of the Geograpffical Section of the War 
Office, to use a recent map “ Persia and Afghanistan,” which 
also includes Russian and Chinese Turkestan and shows the 
recently constructed railways. I have also been allowed to 
reproduce a plan of the neighbourhood of Shiraz. Finally, 
a new sketch-map of Arabia, which includes the results of 
recent exploration, has been specially prepared for this work. 

In conclusion, the severance of my long connexion with 
Persia enables me to express my opinions freely and to place 
all the fiicts of a difficult and complicated problem before my 
European and Persian readers. 


P. M. S. 



pAirr or a Pexsian Huimifo Sccmv. 

(From A Polychrooie T«fa<otl» Vmc In ibe ffcrnJtage Miueum.) 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Just a century has elapsed since the publication of Sir John 
Malcolm’s History of Persia. In this long period the mystery 
of the cuneiform inscriptions has been solved, Susa has yielded 
up its secrets, and in many other directions a notable advance 
has been effected. Each important discovery has been em¬ 
bodied in some work of special value, but no book has been 
written dealing with Persia as a whole and embodying the 
rich fruits of this modern research. 

After much hesitation I have attempted to fill what 
is undoubtedly a serious gap; for Persia has exercised con¬ 
siderable influence, extending over many centuries, on India 
and Central Asia, on Greece; on the Roman Empire, and 
consequently on Europe. 

My pr imar y aim has been to furnish fellow-officials 
serving in Persia and adjoining countries, and students, 
whether European or Persian, with a work which is, as fiu 
as possible, sdf-contained and complete. With this ol^ect 
I have focussed what is known of the ancient empires in their 
relations with Elam, Media, and Persia ; and I have dealt 
somewhat more fully than would otherwise have been necessary 
with such subjects as the rise of Macedonia. 

Having enjoyed the great advantage of twenty-one 
years’ residence and travel in Persia, I am able to present 
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certain facts more vividly than would have been possible 
without the special knowledge thus gained. J also chum to 
have acquired to some extent the Ferslau point of view. 

My thanks are due to the Government of India and to 
the India Office for much help, including a recently published 
map of Persia. Dr. F. W, Thomas placed the resources 
of the library of the India Office at my disposal even in Persia, 
and but for this I could not have carried out my plan ; Mr. 
A. G. Ellis has also constantly given me valuable advice. 
Messrs. E. Edvrauds, L. W. ibng, H. B. Walters, and J, 
Allan, of the British Museum, have helped me in the periods 
and subjects on which they arc authorities ; while Mr. J, B. 
Capper has assisted me in seeing the book through the press. 
The chapters dealing with Nadir Shah have been read by Sir 
Mortimer Durand, who has made a special study of this period. 
I am indebted to many friends for illustrations, which Mr. 
Emery Walker has taken great pains to reproduce. 

In my two former books I have described the unexplored 
parts of Persia, and have portrayed the customs and manners 
of the friendly race among whom I have spent the best years 
of my life. In the present work I realize an ambition of many 
years* standing, and I hope that the result may be considered 
to be useful by the Government I aerve^ as well as by my fellow- 
countrymen who create public opinion, which can have no 
safe and enduring basis in the absence of historical knowledge. 
If it is also used occasionally by students of Greek and Roman 
history, who may desire to learn something of the Persian 
point of view ; and if, finally, it helps Persians to realize more 
fiiliy the splendour of their own history, my effort involving 
many years of study, will not have been in vain. 


P. M. S. 
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PRELlMINAUr ESSAY 

( 7 . be read with Chaptert V, and / 7 .) 

The Fhod .—During the decade which has elapsed smee 
the publvdcion of the second edition of this historyi Leonard 
Woolley has made discoveries at Ur which undoubtedly mvk 
an epoch. ** A few years ago," to quote the great archaeologist, 
"the Flood, even if not dismissed as a leMndary fiction, seemed 
something too remote and vague to be admitted into history. 
To-day i 3 l this is changed and aJchough its exact date cannot 
be fixed, we know whereabouts it came in the sequence of 
ancient history which eight years of strenuous but fruitful 
effort have revealed to the world, ^ ^ -j j 

The discovery was made by digging a pit 75 ftet wide and 
48 feet deep on a site which denudation had worn down to the 
period of 3^00 a.C. Eight successive layers of buildings were 
discovered with floors or rammed clay, which had preserved 
specimens of different types of pottery, some of which was new 
to the finders. In the upper levels the potter’s wheel was u^, 
but, in the lower, the ware was made by hand. The buildings 
were all of good quality, with different kinds of bricks, some 
being made of cement, the earliest known use of that material. 
The stone figure of a wild boar, the most ancient /lece of 
sculpture which Ur hjis yieldcdi was fouud at a depth of fecti 
and its antiquity must be prodigious. ^ ^ 

A stracuin of dtflx StUidf itt^^urlrtg 11 feetj thfi work of 
the Floods WM diwovered i^t 40 f«t, wd bdow it an irr^ular 

* Mr. Wo^UerV wA iwnl t iB^fbEeJ W Hii 

11..-" .taortlBJueil hit -wh Tit A-in*w i ihf 
C. j. OtiiW t mS tht twilniutioiH cf l*rofo»*rt Lutf^ tS^ Ctin|Wl Tisffliptm t# tlw 
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stratum which showed signs of conlinuoufi occupation by the 
pre-Flood population. These men were not savages. I'hcy 
lived not on^ in reed huts but also in brick houses with 
wooden doors set in sockets of imported stone. They used 
weapons and tools of copper, but polished stone axes were 
also found. They spun thread, wove cloth, and manufactured 
pottery of good quality. In the graves the corpse was laid 
extended on its lack with the feet together. Qay hgurines, 
representing females with inhuman heads, and vessels of painted 
day were placed by the dead. To conclude this brief account, 
the men who inhabited the site after the . Flood were of the 
same stock as those who lived before it, using the same pottery. 
But they were a poorer and a decadent race. Then follows a 
complete change of culture and we find the relics of a different 
race from that which knew the Flood. The newcomers were 
presumably the Sumerians. 

The Cradle-iand of the Swmeriam. —One problem of great 
importance. In which distinct progress has bwn made, is that 
of the Sumerians. Who were they ? Where was their cradle- 
land ? And when did they reach Babylonia ? 

The Sumerians, a dark-haired race—the ** black-heads " of 
the texts—were of Indo-European stock. Their original home 
was mountainous, this being indicated by the fact that their 
gods are represented as standing upon mountains. It was also 
a land of forcsta, aa the architecture of their earliest buildings, 
based ou a tradition of timber construction, clearly proves. A 
verse in Genesis is also to the point: '* And it came to pass as 
they journeyed from the cast, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shlnar ; and they dwelt there.” ’ This undoubtedly 
ref^s to the Sumerians, Shinar 1)dng Sumer, and again serves 
as an indication. Nor is this all. Quite recently the world 
was astonished by the discovery in the Indus Valley of remains 
of a very early civilization, which closely resembled that of 
Sumer, in the rectangular stamp seals bearing identical 
inscriptions, in buildings, and in terra-cotta ffgures, there is 
clear proof that the two civilizations sprang from a common 
stock, and it is evident that their cradle-land was somewhere 
in the mountains of Eastern Persia, ii] Afghanistan, or in 
Baluchistan. 

In Chapter V.* reference is made to the legend of Oannes, 

* mK j, 

' All MfATcficB, udlev rnherm^ plvlc^p refer w thm 
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who led a race of beneficent monsters from the Persian Gulf, 
and introduced agriculture, the art of writing, and working in 
metals. Here again we have an indication that the Sumerians, 
representing a higher civilization, reached Babylonia by sea and, 
conquering the inhabitants of the marshes, founded towns, for 
the Sumerians were emphatically town-dwellers. This is the 
era of great archaeological discoveries, and we may hope that, 
within the next decade, the port from which th«e conquerors 
set out on their great adventure may be identified. Were I 
asked where to start the quest, I should suggest Harmuza, the 
port at which Nearchus beached his fleet on the Minab River, 
before marching inland to report its safety to Alexander the 
Great. To-day neighbouring Bandar Abbas is the natural out¬ 
let for trade from Herat, from Meshed, and from the interven¬ 
ing centres. 

The Sumerian problem is somewhat complicated by the 
discovery, referred to on page 5O1 of ^ fioe painted pottery, 
which is as ancient as the earliest graves at Ur. It is older 
than the earliest Elamite ware and therefore constitutes a 
powerful argument against the Sumerians being of Elamite 
origin, a theory which at one time appeared to be plausible in 
view of the text quoted above, the mountainous nature of Elam 
and its forests. Similar pottery has been discovered at Car- 
chemish and elsewhere, which proves that the pottery cannot 
be Sumerian. Campbell Thompson favours a proto-Elamite 
population which was driven out by the Sumerians, whereas 
Woolley, who considers that the land only became fit for 
human occupation when man had reached the chalcolithic age, 
is inclined to favour an Akkadian Babylonia which was con¬ 
quered by the Sumerian invaders. 

Verj Ancient Dynasties .—Recent discoveries prove that the 
Sumerians had a much longer connection with Babylonia 
than was previously suspected. About 2000 b.c., after the 
downfall of the Third Dynasty of Ur, the scribes drew 
up records of the previous dynasties and of their achieve¬ 
ments. Most of these chronicles have perished, but, fortun¬ 
ately for us, the lists of their kings have survived. In 
these lists, ten kings are shown who reigned before the 
Flood. The length of their reigns is apparently fantastic, but 
perhaps we do not understand the system of reckoning that is 
used. The same remark, albeit to a lesser degree, appHes to 
the lists of the first two dynasties that ruled after the Flood, 
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preceding the First Dynasty of Ur. Until recencly none «f 
the names given cotild be identified, but the discovery of monu¬ 
ments of the First Dynasty proves its historical character. We 
arc therefore justified in accepting the records of the scribes 
who mention not only kings but also cities as existing before 
the Flood, notably Kridu. 

TAc Ancient Coaetety ai Ur .—Among the most important 
discoveries at Ur was that of a cemetery, in which the earlier 
graves may be dated at about 3500 fl.c., while the latest may 
come down to iioos.c., the date of the foundation of the 
First Dynasty of Ur, which ruled until 1930 a.c. The royal 
graves consisted of buildings constructed at the bottom of 
shafts and the great architectural surprise was the discovery 
that the Sumerians used not only the column but also the arch, 
the vault, and the dome, thousands of years before they were 
known in Europe, 

Another surprise was the discovery that royal burials were 
accompanied by human sacrifice on a large scale. In the grave 
of Queen Shub-ad, the ladies of the Court were hilled and laid 
in two parallel rows, and two corpses were found, one lying 
at the head and the other at the foot of the hier. In no text is 
there any reference to these awful funeral rites, which may be 
explained by the deification of the early monarchs, and this fact 
alone proves the great antiquity of these tombs. The offerings 
iri these graves included gold and stiver bowls for libations, 
cups, daggers with golden blades, beads of gold and taph iaxuiit 
and an amazing gold helmet. Below the royal tombs were 
found graves of a much earlier type, in which pictograph seal- 
ini pressions were discovered with a linear design. These seal- 
impressions, which arc of great antiquity, arc adorned with a 
linear design similar to those discovered a generation ago by the 
Uc Morgan Mission at Susa, and thus prove the connexion 
between the two countries. To sum up, *'in 3500 ii.c. 
Sumerian art stood at a level seldom reached in the ancient 
world, and it must have had behind It centuries of growth 
and experience.”' 

In the land of Sumer neither minerals nor stone were found. 
Consequently one of the problems to he solved is the source 
whence the raw materials for these skilled craftsmen were 
derived. The copper has recently been proved by analysis to 
have come from mines In Oman, a fact of great importance ; and 

^ m. [Ip 45* 
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diorlte was brought from Magan, which may have been a port 
in the same country. As to the lapis IszuH, Woolley considers 
that it came from Badakshan.* 

The above facts tend to prove the existence of an extensive 
foreign trade, eastwards with Elam and Central Asia, and 
southwards down the Persian Gulf. ^Vestwards, too, about 
the time of the First Dynasty in Egypt, mace-heads and other 
objects of Sumerian manufacture reached the valley of the Nile. 
Viewed from another point of view, Sumer perforce exported 
her wares to pay for her raw materials. We are therefore fully 
justified in believing that, in the fourth rnillennium B.c„ there 
were trade-routes radiating in every direction from Sumer, and 
that merchants travelled by land or sea with some measure of 

The\umerian Army .—Few sayings are truer than that civiliza¬ 
tion advances on a powder-cart. In the case of the Sumerians, 
who founded their empire among brave and warlike races, 
superiority in the science and organisation of war was essential. 
Thanks again to Leonard Woolley, we now know something 
of the military organisation arid of the weapons used by the 
Sumerians in the middle of the fourth mille^nnium b.c. Our 
I information is mainly based on a “ standard, a mosaic of shell 
' and lapis lazuli that was discovered in a royal grave at Ur, as 
also were the weapons. The “ standard ” is arranged in three 
rows. In the bottom row are chariots, drawn by four asses. 
In each chariot there was a driver and a warrior armed with 
“ light throwing-spears carried in a quiver attached to the car, 
and with thrusting spears. In the middle row, the infantry 
advance in close order. They wear conical copper helmets 
and long cloaks, and their weapon is a thrusting spear. This 
phalanx is preceded by skirmishers, armed with axes, swords, or 
spears. In the top row, the King, armed with an adze and a 
specially heavy spear, is represented as the victor, receiving 
the prisoners. Among the weapons found in these early tombs 
were arrow-heads of more than one type and fragments of bows. 
It has hitherto been believed that archery was not practised by 
the Sumerians until the reign of Dungi,* but here we have the 
proof that it was known in the middle of the fourth mulennium 
B.c. and probably very much earlier. Coming down the cen¬ 
turies, on the » Stele of the Vultures,” referred to on page 66, 


> Vid% p. footnote 1 . 
3 yiJt Cb’aptef V. p* 69 . 
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Eannatum leads a compact phalanx of spearmen, whereas in 
the “ Stele of Naram-Sin,” the bow, the spear, the javelin, and 
the battle-axe are all in use. 

In early times the entire population would, if required, 
serve tn the army, but under Sargon and Hammurabi there 
was a standing nucleus of guards, supported by what may be 
termed the territorial force. In view of the campaigns under¬ 
taken for the purpose of foreign conquest, this arrangement 
was inevitable, but it involved national decay. So also did the 
ruthlessness of the victors, who massacred their prisoners and 
destroyed the cities which they captured. It is obvious that 
these barbarous methods of waging war between cities, inhabited 
by people of the same race, led to the final downfall and dis¬ 
appearance of the Sumerians. 

The Period of Civil Wars .—The First Dynasty of Ur ruled 
for rather less than two centuries. It was succeeded by ten 
dynasties about which we know very little. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the period was one of chronic disorder, of which the Elamites 
took advantage both to raid and to conquer. Although there 
were Sumerian dynasties in this dark period, among them the 
Second Dynasty of Ur, the Semites gradually gained the upper 
hand, Kish, Opis, and Mari becoming the capital in turn. In 
the imperfect lists it is clear that there is overlapping, while, to 
add to the confusion, the name of Fannatum of Lagash,* who 
certainly ruled over a united Sumer, does not appear. 

The Dynas^ of Akkad .—On page 67 a reference is made 
to Elam and the Kish Dynasty which, in view of recent dis¬ 
coveries, is not entirely accurate. The prosperous dynasty of 
Lagash was overthrown by Lugal-zaggisi, who founded a short¬ 
lived Sumerian empire with Erech as his capital, Lagash having 
been treated with customary ruthlessncss by the victor. But the 
Sumerian, after a successful reign of twenty-five years, was 
defeated and captured by Sargon, the founder of the dynasty of 
Akkad, whose capital, Agade, is believed to be represented by 
the ruins of the mound ed-Dcr, situated a few miles to the 
south-west of Baghdad. 

Sargon was succeeded by his son Rimush (not Urumush as 
1 have given it), and then by Manishtu, both of whom were 
erroneously considered to be Kings of Kish, although there is 
no doubt as to the successful campaigns which they waged. 
But Naram-Sin, the “conqueror of nine armies,” was the 
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greatest of Saigon’s sons, whose bas-relief can still be seen in 
the mountains of Kurdistan, thus proving the wide range of 
his conquests. 

The Guti ,—The glory of Akkad faded, and there was a short¬ 
lived dynasty at Erech, but Sumer and Akkad alike, as ^also 
Elam, were overwhelmed by the Guti. Under these barbarians, 

“ business documents and works of art are alike lacking. Yet, 
as the years passed, the city-states recovered some measure of 
independence, Gudea of Lagash, for instance, ruling under 
Guti overlords, but undoubtedly living to see Sumer freed from 

their tyranny. ^ . , tt 

The Third Dynasty of Ur .—Sumerian reaction under Ur- 
Nammu, a Pausi of Ur, created another empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, Ur once again becoming the capital. To this, the 
Third Dynasty, which ruled from about 2278 to 2150 B.c., we 
owe the great Ziggurat tower, the temple of Nana, the royJ 
palace, and other buildings. Nor was their activity less m 
digging great canals, one of which connected Ur with the 
Persian Gulf, thereby enabling vessels to unload at the quays 
of the city. Generally speaking, the prosperity of the country, 
alike from agriculture and from commerce, reached its zenith, 
and the standard of life was higher than at any subsequent 
period in its history. Against this must be set the fact that 
arts and crafts were in a decadent state. To quote Woolley : 
•' Only architecture and sculpture in the round equal or outstrip 
the effort of a younger civilization.*' The overthrow of this 
prosperous empire was sudden. The Amorites under Ishbi- 
Irra of Mari, invaded Akkad, and the Elamites crossed the 
Tigris. In the words of the chronicler, ** Ur was smitten with 
weapons,” and the glory of Sumer as an independent nation 
departed for ever. 

Isin, Larsa, and Elam.— On page 71 some detaib are given 
about the states of Isin and Larsa, which it is now possible w 
amplify. Ishbi-Irra founded a dynasty at Isin, which ruled 
for five generations. But, practically at the same time, a rival 
state was founded at Ursa, situated at the head of the marehes 
of the lower Euphrates and only distant seventy miles from 
Isin. This curious state of affairs can best be explained by the 
fact that Elam, which had not directly annexed any Sumerian 
territory after the overthrow of the empire of Ur, ^though its 
last King <‘wcnt in fetters to Elam and wept and fell, was 
protecting Larsa. 
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The Amorite dynasty was permeated with Sumerian culture, 
as is proved by the transfer of its| capital to Isin, where it 
set to work to rebuild the cities of Sumer that had suffered 
in the invasion. As was inevitable, hostilities broke out 
between the two rival states, in which Isin was, at first, 
victorious. But the scene changes, and we find Warad-Sin, an 
Elamite, enthroned at Larsa, which was reduced to the state of 
a vassal kingdom by his father, Kudur-Mabug, King of Western 
Elam. A few years later, under Rim-Sin, Isin was taken, with 
the result that the whole of Sumer and part of Akkad was 
ruled by the Elamite monarch. 

During this period the Western Semites had been growing 
in power and had founded a dynasty at Babylon. Hammurabi, 
the great figure of the age, ascended the throne just after Rim- 
Sin’s capture of Isin, which state had been allied to Babylon. 
For some years Hammurabi did not feel himself strong enough 
to take up the challenge. When he did so, he seized Isin and 
and then waited twenty-five years. By this time Rim-Sin was 
very old and Hammurabi drove the Elamites back to their own 
country, and thereby made himself supreme ruler of Sumer and 
Akkad. 

The Greatness of Sumer ,—In summing up the claims of 
Sumer to immortality, Woolley points out that the prehistoric 
civilization of Egypt and that of Sumer have nothing in 
common. He then goes on to state that, between prehistoric 
Egypt and the First Dynasty of Egypt, there were changes, 
amounting to a new culture, which were due to foreign influence. 
In its early stages we have mace-heads of stone, cylinder-seals 
and stone vases of Sumerian manufacture, and, in view of the 
recently proved greater antiquity of the civilization of the lower 
Euphrates, there is no question that Egypt was deeply indebted 
to Sumer. To go farther, our fathers were taught that we 
owed to Hellas all our arts and our entire civilization, and it is 
only in the present generation that it has been acknowledged 
that the Greeks learned from Crete, from Lydia, from Persia, 
and from Egypt. But, behind all these great centres of 
civilization was Sumer, the great Mother of Arts and Civilization. 

{To be read with Chapter X.) 

A recently discovered clay tablet has shed new light of 
great importance on the downfall of Assyria, It is written by 
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a Babylonian scribe to recount the chief events th^at occurred 
during the tenth to the seventeenth years of the reign of 

Nabopolassar, or B.c. 616-609. . r^ u * 

From this record we learn that Nineveh fell in 612, but 
that a body of the garrison broke through the besiegers hn« 
and set up a new King at Harran, where he maintained his 
position for a short time, with ever increasing difficulty. 
Probably the end came with the defeat, at ^Carchemish in 605* 
of Necho, who had evidently marched to his assistance. 

(TV be read with Vol. /.,/>. 170-) 

The important discovery made by Sir Aurel Stem in 1926 
of the site of Aornos,^ the scene of perhaps the most splendid 
feat of arms of Alexander the Great, affords a good opportunity 
for reconsidering the whole question of the campaign in India, 
on which so much fresh light has been shed. 1 r u- u 1 

The main body marched from the neighbourhood of Kabul, 
by a route that lay to the north of the Khyber Pass, to the 
Lower Swat Valley, with instructions to prepare the passage of 
the Indus, which was, it is now believed, crossed a few miles 
above Attack. Alexander led a picked force into the moun¬ 
tains to the north in pursuance of his policy of leaving no 
possible enemy unsubdued on his flanks^ He marched up the 
fertile and populous Kunar Valley, and, traversing the range to 
the cast, invaded the land of the Assakenoi, who inhabited 
the Swat Valley. This Aryan people, although strong enough 
to raise an army which included elephants, feared to meet 
Alexander in the field and decided instead to defend their 
fortified cities. Stein, who was the first European explorer to 
tread in the footsteps of mighty Iskandar in this area, identmes 
the cities, and, using the lucid account of Arrian, takes us to 
Massaga, Bazira, and Ora. The capture of the last-named 
stronghold concluded the campaign in the Swat Valley, the 
dispinted Assakenoi fieeing eastwards into the Indus Valley, 
where they occupied the natural fortress of Aornos. Alexander 
thereupon marched south and rejoined his main body in the 

Indus. I 1 -I- TT 

The reason that prompted the Lord of the Two Horns 

to undertake what was, in effect^ a new expedition against 
Aornos was surely due to the desire to accomplish a great feat 

1 Om Atmmdtti trsck t9 bkt bj Sir Aorel Stcifl. 
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of arms, rather than owing to any military necessity. Under 
Stein’s guidance we are led to the famous stronghold on a great 
precipitous mountain, situated in a bend of the Oxus, and now 
termed Pirsar. Not only did Stein discover this stronghold, 
but, with Arrian as his guide, he traces the difficult operations, 
which Included filling up a ravine with earth and timber, and 
finally in the present Una Peak he discovers the origin of 
Aornos. 


{To be read with Chapter XLI.) 

During the course of his journey across Eastern Persia in 
1915, Sir Aurel Stein visited the Kuh-i-Khoja, the Sacred Hill 
of Sistan.* There, thanks to his remarkable flair and knowledge, 
he discovered the first pre-Moslem mural paintings found in 
Persia, and dating from Sasanian times. The most striking 
of these was a portrait of Rustam, the mighty champion, 
seated, “ holding a curved mace painted in red with yellow 
ornaments. The head of the mace was in the form of an ox- 
head, this corresponding with the famous gurz of Rustam. In 
a position of worship stands a three-headed figure, which in 
treatment is similar to figures discovered in Chinese Turkestan.” 

Among other wall paintings was “a robed figure, standing 
and nearly life-size, which in pose and dress distinctly had the 
typical appearance of a Bodhisattra, as made familiar by Central 
Asian Buddhist sculptures and frescoes,” 

The importance of these discoveries is considerable, as 
proving the wide range of Buddhist art, and it is possible that 
these paintings were executed to the order of Sakae rulers, who 
gave its name to Sakistan, the modern Sistan,* 

While dealing with the question of the fresh light that has 
been shed on Sasanian art by Sir Aurel Stein, a passing reference 
must be made to the important part played by the Sarmatians, 
an Iranian tribe which settled in the steppes of South Russia.* 
In the fourth century a.d., apparently in alliance with the 
Goths, they invaded the Crimea ; they also pressed hard on the 
Danubian frontier of the Roman Empire. As a result of this 
connexion, the Sarmatians taught the Germanic tribe cloisonni, 
with the garnet as the stone chiefly employed, and this art 


^ iantrmost Atle^ by Sir Aurel Stein (Cl^fendcHi Press, 1918)1 ch* xxviii, p* 9^5* 

* '• + 33 - 

’ Vide traxiiim titii Grttii in Smii /tiuu'a, by M. RcwlovtKfT (Clirendcn Preu, 
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Hpread all over the Roman Empire to France and to Enghndi 
In the Utter country the art was confined to Kent, and ’'exhibits 
an IntercstinK and originaJ development characteristic of the 
rich dviUaatwn which flourished there from the fourth to the 
sixth century.** ^ widespread was Peraian art in the Sasanian 
period. 
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CHAPTER I 

CONFIGURATION AND CLIMATE 

There a a certain tawny nudity of the Souths bare sunbui-nt plains, coloured like 
a lion, and hills dothed only in the blue tfamparent air,— R, L. Stevenson. 

A lamp gives no light in the Sun : 

And a lofty minaret looks mean on the slopes of Alvand. 

The GuUst/m of Sadi, 

The Situation of Persia .—Between the valleys of the 
Indus on the east and of the Tigris on the west rises what 
is generally termed the Iranian plateau. Persia fills the 
western and larger portion of this elevated tract, the eastern 
portion being occupied by Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
These countries are surrounded on all sides by gigantic 
ranges, which are highest on the west and north, and the 
interior is divided into two chief basins. That on the west, 
which includes about three-fifths of Persia and is subdivided 
into many smaller basins, joins the eastern, the basin of 
Sistan, not very far from the province of that name. This 
latter area is chiefly drained by the classical Etymandcr, 
now termed the Helmand, and by minor rivers most of which, 
in flood time at any rate, discharge into the hamun or lake 
of Sistan. 

In altitude the plateau exceeds 5000 feet at Kerman, 
5000 at Shiraz, and 3000 in the region of the great northern 
cities of Teheran and Meshed, while Tabriz, in the extreme 
north-west, exceeds 4000. Of the central cities, Isfahan 
exceeds 5000 feet, and Yezd 4000. These figures are of 
interest, for they bring out the contrast between the inhabited 
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part of the plateau and the great desert which occupies the 
heart of the country and lies considerably lower, although 
rising almost everywhere above 2000 feet. 

Boundaries and Provinces .—In describing the boundaries 
of Persia I propose also to refer to its chief provinces, which 
almost all lie away from the centre and within reach of the 
frontiers. 

The eastern province of Khorasan is bounded on the 
north by a scries of ranges which rise in stern beauty above 
the steppes of Turkestan. Some years ago I visited the 
extraordinary natural fortress of Kalat-i-Nadiri ^ and climbed 
its northern wall, which is one of the mountains in this range. 
From the crest I looked across the yellow plain, stretching 
northwards in level monotony, and was struck by its immensity; 
for I realized that it extended as far as the tundra and the 
distant Arctic Ocean, with no intervening mountains. This 
range does not form the Persian boundary throughout, but, 
under the names of Kopet Dagh and Little Balkans, runs off 
in a north-westerly direction to the Caspian Sea. A little 
farther west, just within the limits of Iran, lie the rich valleys 
of the Atrek and Gurgan. In its lower reaches the Atrek 
forms the Russo-Persian boundary until it discharges into 
the Caspian Sea. 

The district of Kuchan, which lies on both banks of the 
upper Atrek, is the richest in Khorasan and, like Bujnurd 
lower down the valley, is inhabited by Kurdish tribes which 
were transplanted from the Turkish frontier by Shah Abbas 
to act as " Wardens of the Marches.” The valley of the 
Gurgan is also naturally rich, with an abundant rainfall and 
fertile lands ; but at present most of the country is inhabited 
by only a few thousand families of nomadic or semi-nomadic 
Turkoman belonging to the Yamut and Goklan tribes. 

The Gurgan district was the classical Hyrcania, and the 
Vehrkano of the Avesta, and was famous for its fertility. 
Strabo wrote : “ It is said that in Hyrcania each vine pro¬ 
duces seven gallons of wine and each fig-tree ninety bushels 
of fruit. That the grains of wheat which fall from the husk 
on to the earth, spring up the following year ; that bee-hives 
are in the trees, and the leaves flow with honey.” * 

In the central section of the northern frontier the rich 


' December 190^. 

* Strabo, iu 1, 14 (traagUCiosi by HAmiUon icd Falcoaer). 
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maritime provinces of Mazanderan and Gilan lie between 
the great Elburz range and the Caspian Sea, and present a 
complete contrast to upland Persia by reason of their heavy 
rainfall and mild climate and the dense forests these produce. 
To the west of Gilan, Persia again marches wth Russia, 
the boundary, since the treaty of Turkomanchai,*^ running 
from the frontier port of Astara almost due north until it 
strikes the River Aras, which in its upper reaches divides 
the two countries. At the north-west corner is the superb 
mountain mass of Ararat, the Hebrew form of Urartu, 
where the three empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia 
meet. 

The north-west province of Iran is Azerbaijan, with its 
chief centre, Tabriz, the largest city in Persia, situated at a 
point where roads from the distant Bosphorus and from 
Trebizond meet others from the Caucasus and the valley of 
the Tigris. Here the great trunk route into Persia and 
Central Asia is entered. The rainfall is more abundant than 
in the districts lying to the east, and the province is very 
fertile. As these pages will show, it has always played an 
important part in Persian history. 

On the west Persia is bounded by the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. On this Hank parallel, serrated 
mountains, in range after range, known to the ancients as 
the Zagros, divide the Iranian plateau from the plains. These 
rise gently, and not sheer to their full height, as do the 
mountains of the Armenian plateau when approached from 
the south. The classical empires of Media and of Persia 
came into existence in these bracing uplands, which are 
comparatively well-watered and fertile so far as the hill 
country is concerned ; though the interior districts of Kum, 
Kashan, and Isfahan are arid and almost rainless. 

To the west of the southern section of this barrier is 
the rich valley of the Kanin, now the province of ArabisUn, 
which, under the name of Elam, was the first portion of 
Persia to be civilized, centuries before the Aryans appeared 
on the scene. To the south the plateau containing the 
provinces of Pars and Kerman looks down upon a narrow, 
low-lying strip of country bordering the Persian Gulf, termed 
the Garmsir or “ Hot Country ” ; and here again intercourse 
has been made exceptionally difficult by nature, with the 

^ F'idt Chiptcr LXXVl. 
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result that Persiafis, who are no enginccrSi have ever been 
averse from the sea.^ 

The province of Fars is much drier, and consequctitljr 
less fertile in the east than in the west, and the interior district 
of Ycxd is more or less a sandy desert. The province of 
Kerman, too, ia saved only by the height of its ranges from 
hopeless aridity. In Kcrirvan, and still more in Persian 
Baiuehistati, which marches with British Baluchistan, there 
are large semi-desert areas apart from the barren Lut. 

In Persian Baluchistan, where the ranges, which in¬ 
variably run parallel to the coast, trend more east and west, 
communication with the sea is equally difficult; and north 
of this outlying province is Slstan, the delta of the Hcfmand, 
with a solitary hill, Kuh 4 -Khwria, on which Sir Aurcl Stein 
discovered ruins and frescoes of the hrsc Buddhist sanctuary 
ever traced on Persian soil,* Farther north, again, a desert 
dirides Persia from Afghanistan until the Mari Rud is struck 
at the point where it makes its great bend from west to due 
north. Known in its lower reaches as the Tcjen, this river 
divides the two cauntrli^ until, at Zulfikar Pass, the kingdom 
of the Amir ends and two boundary pillani—^which I saw, from 
the Persian side of the river, shining in the sun—mark the 
spot where, some thirty-five years ago, the Russo-Afghan 
Boundary Commission began its labours. The I'gcn con¬ 
tinues to form the boundary of Persia as far as Sarakhs, which 
is situated at the north-east corner of Iran, and only a few miles 
from grim Kalat-i-Nadiri, where our survey started. 

To summarize, upland Persia is strongly protected by 
titanic natural ramparts along her northern frontier, except 
where the Tejen breaks through into the sands of Turkestan. 
Along the western frontier the ramparts arc still more serrated, 
and the only natural route—a difficult one^—passes through 
Kasr-i-Shiriii, Kermanshah, and Hamadan. Farther south, 
the modern province of Arabistan, lying in the rich valley of 
the Karun, has never been fully and permanently absorbed 
by Persi^ owing to the difficult ranges which cut it off from 
the province of Pars- The coast districts along the Persian 
fJiiU, too, have always been separated from the uplands and, 

• To (itc • tij9|lc aiinplc, AU jf RuuV, in Chapter LX., wtiriv s " A- wb 

u I tioffal tbc of Uic *ni|! itl UTT^H dir icg t!icomiv«i 10 me, 
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like Arabistan, inhabited by a non-Aryan people : and even 
to-day few Persians can keep their health if forced to reside 
at the ports on the Persian Gulf. Persian Baluchistan is a 
distant province of torrid deserts, where the authority of 
the Shah is weak. On the east, in the southern section, the 
deserts of British Baluchistan are as hopelessly arid and as 
great an obstacle to intercourse as can be imagined. But 
where the boundary marches with North-West Afghanistan, 
the routes are wide and easy. This accounts for the fact 
that until comparatively recently Afghanistan was a Persian 
province. The last campaign in which a Persian sovereign 
took part in person was the attempt to recover Herat in 1838. 
To-day, however, although Persia welcomes Afghans, who are 
the chief owners of camel transport, no Persian or other 
foreigner can enter the kingdom of the Amir without running 
risk, and Afghanistan can now claim the doubtful title of being 
the last Hermit Kingdom in Asia. 

Meaning of Iran and of Persia .—Persians call their country 
Iran and themselves Irani, a word which is the Airiya of the 
Avesta and signifies the “land of the Aryans” or “Illustrious.” 
Thus the modern meaning of Iran is restricted when used in 
a political sense to apply to modern Persia only ; and the 
geographical use of the term Iranian plateau to include part 
of Baluchistan and also Afghanistan is, strictly speaking, 
more correct. The term “ Persia,” employed by Europeans 
and most other foreigners, is derived from the classical Persis. 
This latter word signified the province of Parsa, now Fars, 
which gave birth to the ruling dynasty of the Achaemenians, 
and in consequence had its meaning extended so as to include 
the entire country and also its people. Even to-day the pro¬ 
vince of Fars is held to be the most typically Persian province 
in the empire. The word farsi is employed by the Persians 
to describe their own language, although, when applied to an 
individual, it is restricted to an inhabitant of the province of 
Fars. It should be added that the Parsis of India are so called 
from being followers of the old Persian religion, Parsi is 
the Persian word, and Farsi its Arabic form which has been 
generally adopted, there being no p in the Arabic language. 
The term Farsistan, which some European writers affect, is 
incorrect. 

T/ie Formation of the Iranian Plateau .—Much work still 
remains to be done on the geology of Persia, many portions 
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of it having never been visited bjr a geologist. At the same 
time-it is possible to give in outlitie an account of the origin 
and history of the Iranian plateau, which would appear to be 
siiificient for our purpose. 

During the latter part of the Cretaceous period most of 
Pc^ja was under the sea. An important ejtception was a 
atrip of country, which ran across what are now the straits of 
Hormuz, in^ continuation of the mountain chain of Oman 
and the peninsula of Musatidam, and extended in a broad 
belt, at first northward through portions of the provinces of 
Fars and Kerman, and then north-westward between Kerman 
and Niriz, through the Isfahan province into Azerbaijan and 
the Caucasus. The tract to the eastward of this old land 
area was elevated into dry land early in the Eocene period, 
and, except near the coast, has never since been submerged. 

The region which lay to the south-west of the old land 
surface continued to be open sea throughout the Eocene and 
most of the Oligocene periods. In the Miocene period 
movements of the sea floor separated portions of the Persian 
water area from the main body of the ocean, converting much 
of It into inland seas and lakes, which by their evaporation 
produced the great beds of salt and rock^pum that 
characterize this pit of Pcrsk. The land of Jran was, at 
this period, sdll cut off from land communication with, Europe^ 
and It was not until the vc^ end of the Miocene period that 
much of the country occupied by these large bodies of water 
was elevated.^ The establishment of a land connexion between 
the two continents coincides with the migration of the Asiatic 
land-fauna ro Europe, where its fossil remains have been 
found in abundance in Upper Miocene and Pliocene deposits. 

No doubt the elevation of the Iranian plateau proceeded 
throughout the Pliocene period, but by far the most intense 
uplift seems to have occurred at the close of the Pliocene. 
Numerous lakes, many of them of great size, existed on the 
Perslsm plateau during the Pleistocene as they probably had 
in PJii>ccnc timcs^ and the country was covered by forsts 
and meadows supported liy a humid climate, probably even 
more so than that of the Caspian provinces today. The 
gradual drying up of these bites is a phenomenon which is 
still in operation at the present day. We must include 
amongst the lake areas that region which la now occupied 
by the plains of Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. Much 
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of this may even have been a large inland sea, but, in any 
case, there is distinct evidence that the old land stretching 
across the Straits of Hormuz was not finally submerged until 
after the Pleistocene period, since the traces of buried valleys 
beneath the sea in the neighbourhood of Musandam are still 
apparent, and lake deposits of recent age are to be seen in 
Mesopotamia as well as in some of the islands of the Persian 
Gulf. 

During a portion of the Pleistocene period the Persian 
plateau, in common with Europe and Central Asia, may 
have experienced the rigours of the glacial epoch, and may 
have been buried beneath glaciers, and have been uninhabit¬ 
able for long periods, which may be reckoned in millennia.^ 
After these cataclysms what was left in Persia ? Vast lakes of 
salt water occupying what is now the great desert ; lofty, 
bare ranges covered by receding glaciers ; the sea penetrating 
into the continent, and volcanoes such as Ararat, Demavand, 
Sahand, and Taftan vomiting out destruction and death. 
The Iranian plateau was indeed at this period a land of 
death. 

But on its western side the action of the numerous rivers 
began. By these soil was brought down and gradually 
formed a land, which was not only inhabitable, but was destined 
in the course of the ages—owing partly, at any rate, to its 
natural advantages—to be the home of what was among the 
earliest civilizations of the world. 

The Resemblance of Persia to Spain .—In many ways 
Persia resembles Spain to a remarkable degree. The traveller 
from the north no sooner quits France than he rises through 
the Pyrenees on to a plateau of an average height of between 
two and three thousand feet, where the jagged ranges are 
aptly termed Sierras or “ Saws,” and where the country is 
generally bare and treeless. Traversing this great plateau 
for some four hundred miles, he crosses the “ hot country ” 
of Andalusia, which corresponds to the low-lying coast district 
of Persia, before the sea is reached. Again to the north, as if 
to complete the analogy, the provinces bordering on the 
Biscayan Sea differ from the Spain of the plateau as the 
Caspian provinces do from the rest of Persia. Moreover, 
although Persians are termed the French of the East, it would 

‘ 1 tm much indebted for the ibo^e tnfomution to Dr» £. Pilgrim of the Gcologicit 
Survey of Indii, who U publitbing the rcsultB of hii ducoveriei io South Permii uid MctopotJimti, 
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be more iipt to compare them Tvith the Spaniards, whose 
customs and whole manner of life are akin to the Persian, 

TAe Jridity af Cctrtrai Asia. —Central Asia, of which 
Persia forms a part, Is mainly composed of deserts, and 
although the variations in elevation are st^endous, ranging 
from the Caspian Sea and the basin of lurfan, which He 
below sca-Icvel, to the Pamirs ajid Tibet, where the traveller 
is seldom below io,tx^ feet, yet cven'where, except in the 
actual ranges, aridity is the marked mturc common to all 
countries aTike, whether Turkestan, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, 
or Baluchistan, This aridity, which is due to the scanty 
rainfall, results in rivers of such weak volume that they fail to 
reach ^e sea. From this cause the whole enormous area, 
stretching for some three thousand miles from east to west, 
is compost of basins, none of wh i ch have any outlets. Again, 
owing to the scan^ rainfall, there are Immense desiccated 
areas, and the whole region may be described as consisting 
partly of desert pure and simple, and partly of desert tempered 
by uascs. In other words, we are dealing with a vast area 
in which cultivated districts capable of sustaining population 
are rare and far apart. To put it another way, if the desert 
tracts could be removed, the cultivable districts would together 
make up a very small country. I lay considerable stress on 
this fact I for dwellers in Europe, where almost the whole 
of the land is valuable owing mainly to abundant rainfall, 
can with difficulty realize the utterly dilferent conditions 
which prevail in Centra] Asia ^ 

Tfjt C/imiite aj Perjia, —The marked feature therefore 
of Persia and of Central Asia generally is aridity, 

Th( RainfalL-AThe. amount of rainfall on the plateau 
is now observed, mainly at the offices of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, and, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. 
Gilbert "W'slker, Director-General of Observatories in India, 

I am able to give the following table, which is based on 
observations taken for a period of ten ymrs : 

Jask 
bushirc 
IiAlian 

Tehrmii 
Meshed 


4.17 incliis annual rain&lJ. 

I ‘-o? 

+-74 

9-i7 


^ ^ Hi* Dbui tiinu flf * pfi»ra~ivr ^wouuii in Atu hit 

tij (U> ciwtm ixined HctpUncc, tal ■» wnrer «a llic iirtijrcr an iKtl«ct U* w«k^ 
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In view of the latitude and the power of the sun, the 
amoiuic of raitiiall here shown compares most unfavourably 
with the 39.5 Inches of the British Isles and their cloudy 
skies, or the 17.65 inches of the Delhi District. 

Persia, both in its situation and its physical conformation, 
is unfortunate so far as rainfall is concerned, since the high 
ranges intercept the greater portion of the moisture-laden 
clouds, which discharge very fr^ecly in the Caspian provinces, 
but rarely cross the Elburz. Nothing Is more strildng than 
to stand on this gigantic rampart with luxuriant forest-clad 
slopes on its northern face ana an absolutely naked prospect 
to the south when once the crest is reached. Fortunately 
such moisture as there is (snow in terms of water being 
included In the table given above) falls mainly during the 
winter and spring, when the *' treasures of the snow . . . 
reserved against me time of trouble^ can be stored in the 
mountains to replenish springs, on which the irrigatioti of 
the country depends. Indeed, but for the high ranges the 
whole of the plateau would be a desert ; and, conversely, the 
size of the cities and the destiny of the population depend on 
the height and width of the range from which the water- 
supply is drawn. In a huge country like Persia it is obvious 
that the amount of rain^l must vary. Central, South- 
Eastern, and Eastern Persia are less frvoured th.in other 
parts. In Khorasan, for example, in a good year 65 per cent 
of the grain crops are daima or rain-f^, whcrc^ in South- 
East Persia all crops have to be kept alive by irrigation, and 
there arc practically no rain-fed crops at all. 

It has already been pointed out that in the Caspian 
provinces the conditions arc entirely unlike those which 
prevail elsewhere. Instead of a treeless, arld^ country, there 
JS jungle too dense to traverse. The rainfall exceeds 50 
inches, and moisture is everywhere so abundant that the 
climate is generally fatal to Persians of the plateau. These 
in turn cutircly fail to appreciate the natural wealth of the 
three Caspian provinces of Astrabad, Maaanderan, and GiIan. 

Cold and Heat. —Persia is a land of extremes in climate : 
yet the atmosphere is one of the most invigorating and 
delightful imaginable. In winter the thermoiueter occasion¬ 
ally sinks below zero in the plains and frequently in the 
mountains ; but, if the weather be hnc, \he cold is seldom 

^ Job l^nnii. 
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trying, and it is deUghtlnl to spend whole days in the open 
throughout the winter* Yet the waves of cold can be in¬ 
tense, and cv^ winter tnen and animals are froaen to death 
when uught in a blizzard far from shelter, in the uplands 
snow lies occasionally for four or five months, preventing 
ail agricultui^ operations, and causing heavy loss to live 
stock. Consider^, however, as a whole, the Persian winter 
is as near perfection as can be imagined, and if the traveller 
sometimes has to walk the entire stage because it is too cold 
to ride, he experiences in return such a sense of vigour and 
vitality as is rarely felt in less dry and less bracing climates. 

Let us now take the oppe^ite extreme and seek an example 
of a torrid climate. In this respect Arabistan hcare the {^m 
with its capiul Shuster (more correctly Shushtar), perhaps the 
hottest^ place on ^rth. I shall never forget my experience 
there in the month of June 1896, with the thermometer 
registering the shade temperature with monotonous regularity 
at ra9'’, and the withering heat-waves reflected off the low 
rocks, which also kept off any cooling breeze from the north. 
The Persian Gulf, too, is perhaps the hottest body of sea in 
the world, and I recollect feeling the Red Sea comparatively 
cool after experiencing the heat of " The Gulf." On the 

E latcau the conditions are quite different; for, as a rule, the 
cat during the day is not trying and the nights are invari¬ 
ably cool. In fact at Meshed the highest recorded night 
temperature during 1912 was 74’*^ and the highest day 
temperature loa**, in the same year. Outside, however, in 
the open country the heat, and still more the glare, are 
very- tiding, and caravans usually travel by night. The 
proximity of mountains i^kes it easy almost everywhere 
to seek a hill retreat during the hottest months ; and at 
Teheran, at Meshed, at Kerman, and indeed at most places 
On the plateau, there are cool resorts within a few hours^ridc^ 
and thrae amemtics make the summer months delightful. 

winds of Persia blow with remarkable 
uniformity either from the north-west or from the south-east, 

situation of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Mediterranean and Black Seas in the one direction, and 
of the Indian Ocean ^ in the other. The bearing of the 
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axes of the mountain ranges, too, lies mainly in the same 
direction. As the powerful sun beats on the treeless plains 
it produces a stratum of heated air, and this, as it rises, draws 
a current of colder air mainly from the north-west. The 
prevalent wind in the autumn and winter is north-westerly, 
and in the spring and summer south-easterly. The close 
juxtaposition of high ranges with low-lying tracts and the 
absence of trees all make for windiness. There are, indeed, 
various unfortunate districts where there blows an almost 
perpetual gale. In the case of a valley in the province of 
Kerman which runs down somewhat abruptly from 8000 feet 
to 3000 feet, this characteristic is recorded in the following 
lines : 

They asked the wind, “ Where h thy home ? ” 

It replied, ** My poor home is m Tahrud : but occasionally 1 tour round 
Abarik and Sarvistan.” 

But it is in Slstan that the wind displays its fullest 
strength. There blows the famous “ Wind of one hundred 
and twenty days,” with a maximum velocity of seventy-two 
miles an hour. This summer gale is known in the Herat 
valley as the Wind of Herat,” and probably originates in 
the Pamirs. It then follows down the Perso-Afghan frontier, 
and its power ceases a few stages south of Sistan, Its 
maximum velocity is attained at Lash-Juwein in Afghan 
Sistan, and one can only feel sorry for the unfortunate 
inhabitants. To give some idea of what gales are in Sistan, 
Sir Henry McM^Kon reported one in March 1905, which 
blew at the rate of one hundred and twenty miles an hour.^ 
It is possible that this wind suggested the invention of wind¬ 
mills, which were known in Persia before the Arab conquest, 
and long before they were invented in Europe. This fact is 
brought out clearly in Masudi,* where it is narrated that the 
Persian slave who assassinated Omar knew how to construct 
windmills. To-day in Persia these windmills are found only 
in the districts where this wind blows. 

The Climate €ff Ancient Persia ,—^The importance of climate 
in its effect alike upon the configuration of a land and upon 
its people, its government, and its history is so great that it 
is of considerable interest to know whether there has been 
any change in historical times, 

^ Journal for October 1906, 

» FUm CJupter XLVI. 
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Huntington ^ has devoted a chapter to this very question, 
in which in addition to noting the changes towards aridity 
in the basins of Lop, Turfan, and Sistan, all of which he 
carefully examined, he has quoted my views to the effect 
that Persian Baluchistan and Kerman must have been more 
fertile when Alexander the Great traversed them some 2200 
years ago than they are to-day.® Take, for instance, one 
section of the Mighty Greek’s journey, from Bampur in 
Baluchistan to the district of Rudbar in the Kerman province.® 
Throughout the distance of one hundred and fifty miles I 
did not find a single village or hamlet, and the whole country 
is now only fit for occupation by nomads. It is impossible 
to believe that the Greek army could have traversed the 
desert as it is to-day without great difficulty ; whereas Arrian 
shows that when once the Bampur Valley had been reached 
the army found enough supplies to feed it for two months. 
After this the refreshed heroes marched in comfort across 
Southern Persia, by the route which our party was enabled 
to traverse only by means of forage and all other supplies 
laid out in advance at every stage. Huntington also gives 
other examples drawn from various sources, all of which 
tend to show that the aridity of Persia is increasing. It is 
of course difficult to distinguish between deforestation caused 
by man and continued by his flocks and the deforestation 
which is due entirely to change of climate. In any case it 
is of interest to note that in the central portion of Khorasan, 
termed Kuhistan in ancient times and mentioned in the 
A vesta,* there was a great forest known as the “ White 
Forest,” of which not a vestige is left to-day. And yet, 
were the rainfall a few inches heavier, forests would be able 
to reproduce themselves. To take a second instance in the 
history of Mohamed Ibrahim,® the Chief of Jiruft stated that 
he was quite safe against attack from Kerman, “ owing to 
the rugged ranges and thickly wooded spurs.” This was in 
the eleventh century of our era ; and to-day, in the whole of 
the splendid mountmns to the south of Kerman, which are 
referred to tn the passage quoted above, there are only a few 
old junipers which arc not reproducing themselves. 

There is of course the hypothesis that war and mis- 
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governmciit, tbe effects of which are shown in deforestation 
and in other ways, have caused the depopulation of Persia ; 
and to a certain extent this Is true, as will appear In this book. 
Moreover, the traveller who sees the ruins of deserted towns 
does not ^ways realize that in Persia the sites of towns and 
villages were frequently changed after an earthquake or an 
outbreak of plague^ or for other reasons. Again, if he visits 
Persia in the winter he is apt to take an exaggerated view of 
its arid it)'. But no theory based on considerations such as 
these can weigh against the absolute proof that, in the Lop 
basin for instance, there was in the Middle Ages a dense 
population living on lands irrigated from a river which has 
now ceased to flow, and that in the Turfan basin the under¬ 
ground channels termed Kainff were not introduced until 
comparatively recently, 

Agmn, many years ago, when travelling from Panjgur 
on the Perso-BaJuch frontier to QueitV 1 tniversetT a 
country devoid of all inhabitants ; yet the hillsides for mile 
after mile were carefully terraced and had evidently supported 
a dense population whose crops were rain-fed, where to-day 
there are only wells of bad water at long intervals, and where 
rain-fed crops would be quite out of the question. Nor had 
this population disappeared before the dawn of history. On 
the contrary, the pottery which littered the sites of their towns 
was of about from the tenth to the thirteenth century of our 
era. At the time 1 attributed the disappearance of all 
population from a tract measuring two hundred miles from 
west to east to deforestation and war, and 1 did not realize 
that this was but one illustration of a larger question which 
included the whole of Central Asia, Similar deserted tracts 
have also been noted in Kharan, now a hopelessly arid 
distric^ and ch^ perhaps supply the strongest of all proofs 
that aridity has increased on the Iranian plateau. 

Population .—^The present population of Iran is estimated 
to be about ten millions,* and there may be perhaps two 
million Persians living in the Russian, Turkish, and Indian 
empires. Before the era of sea transport there is no doubt 
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that the cities of Persia -were generally larger and more 
prosperous than at pr^ent^ as the greater caravan traffic 
must have provided a living for chousaruk of fomilies along 
thc^ main routes apart from the benehts conferred on the 
agricultural class. Moreover, as already explained, it is at 
least pwsible that the rainfall was heavier and the agricultural 
capabilities of the country were greater at earlier periods 
than to-day. Ag^, certain districts such as Astrabad axe 
suffering from bang overrun by nomads. But after making 
these alTowances it IS difficult to believe that the plateau has 
^er been more than sparsely peopled, and in my opinion 
it is an error to suppose that in respect of population it ever 
resembled modern Euro^ie. It is Imposstble to make an 
accurate estimate ; but, if we consider the much larger 
volume of traffic which passed across " the Highway of 
the Nations ” before the era of sea transport, and the fact 
chat Persia was generally the seat of a great empire^ even 
although the capital was rarely on the plateau, I am inclined 
to suggest that hfreen millions may have lived in the country 
which now supports but two-thirds of that number. 

The M^unmini of the Irertiav Fhieau .—^Persia is not, as is 
sometimes stated, merely a vast plain surrounded by exterior 
mountain chains. On the contrary, practically in every pan 
there are^ detached parallel ranges with valleys averaging 
twenty miles in width, this formation lieing repeated with a 
rnonotony which is exasperating to the traveller whose journey 
lies at right angles to their trend. Limestone is the prevailing 
rock maceriai from the Elburz in the north to the Baluchistan 
ranges in the south ; but gypsum, saliferous beds, con¬ 
glomerate sand, and alluvial shingle are frequently found. 
The central masses of the hills are occasionally formed of red 
sandstone and arenaceous shales : limestone is, however, 
much more frequent. As the gypsum and saliferous deposits 
are soluble^ ana are thus affected by the melting snows, these 
substances have been carried down into the p&ns and have 
thereby produced the dreary areas covered with salt crystals, 
of which there is a good example near Nishapur. 

The gigantic gravel slopes are a striking feature. That 
which extends from the Elbuiz is enormous, having a width 
of some sixteen miles. Its depth, too, Is grcatT When 
experiments were made at Tcheian, which is built on the 
slope, with a view to obtaining water by means of artesian 
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wells, rhe boring at 500 feet was still on the ^vel, and so 
the attempt was abandoned. As Teheran is some ten miles 
from the range, what must bo the depth of the gravel at the 
base ? 

Tht Northern Ranges ,—Of the great frontier ranges, those 
to the north start from the Famirs, the most elevate vallc]^ 
in Asia, which in Persian phraseology' are well termed 
Bam- 4 -DuMia^ or The Roof of the World,*' Thence, under 
the names Hindu Kush, Kuh-t-Baba, and other terms, they 
run south of west, forming a great natural rampart across 
the entire length of Afghanistan until, north of Herat, they 
subside into rolling downs. It is of interest to note that the 
Greeks realiaed the magnitude of this range ; for Arrian 
writes : “ This range of mountains stretches out so far that 
they say even that Mount Taurus, which forms the boundary 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, springs- from it, as do other great 
ran^.'** 

To resume, on the western side of the Tejen, the ranges 
recover their original height and, under various names, run in 
a westerly di recti on for some hundreds of miles. South of 
the Caspian Sea the chain Is termed the Elburz and the 
stupendous volcanic peak of Demavand is thrown up. Rising 
to an altitude exceeding 19,000 feet, this is the loftiest 
mountain of the continent of Asia west of (he Himalayas, 
the height of historicaJ Ararat not exceeding 17,000 wet. 
The trend of the range in this section changes from west to 
north'west as it passes to the south of the Caspian Sea and, 
after being pierced by the Kixll Uzun, the longest river in 
Persia, it terminates in the superb ranges which culminate 
in the crown of Ararat. In the elevated basin of the Lake 
of Van the mountains of the Armenian plateau, with their 
approximate west to east trend, of which the main range of 
northern Iran is a continuation, meet the Persian orographic 
system with its parallel chains running from north-west to 
south-east. It is to be noted that, although this northern 
range is the most important from the point of view of altitude, 
it is narrow and do« not constitute a belt of mountainous 

^ t^idi t'hiEinack'i TTlh cfcipi. p, 1^7, AtlUa Iflfrw tht tMugt tbc 
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k thr rwnc cvrrect nirar Ah the ruifc, wt C^iarntn W14 nfuely 10 k u bctdii li cbe 
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country m the same sense as the pmlld ranges of the Zajrros 
Conscqaently pa the sputhern slopes, in the eastern sectK 
rate, the water-supply barely suffices to support a few 

sfcirtwlhrmlmaint" 

thi. Ai«^«.^StarEing again from the Pamirs, 

w«t thi^ugh Afghanistan and Baluchistan towards the 
^bisui bw. Here It diminishes in height and runs west- 
the for some hundreds of miles, until, 
nwf of Kerman, the regular nonh-wcstcrly trend 

parallel to the Persian Cult begins. High peaks eicccdtng 
3,000 feet, such as Kuh-i-Heaar and KuLi-Ulazar arf 
thrown up m this section where the system constitutes the 
central range of Persia. The western frontier of Persia also 
maintains a generally high altitude in its regular paidid 
the Ararat range, after having formed the 

nrh“:, -iu. .he 

with^.?^^\'^k importance 

rdil. hold up the great plateau, yet they arc 

often of considerable altitude. One of the most inter«rinn 
IS that of Kuh-t-Taftan,i which is a volcano in the solfoiat? 
stage ^d rises to a height of 13,368 feel dose to the Peli>. 

■ middle of the desert 

singularly beautifol peak with an altitude of 11, ly . Qn 

the western side of Pci^h, Mount Alvand, thcclkical Orou^ 
which towers above Hamadan, is much better known than’ 
any of the rang« m Eastern Persia, because it iJ^thr ,3 
striking mountain on the historic^ route frr, 
to Rha^ea. Elsewhere there are 

able aJtitud« and provide numerous streams of water on*whi^ 
the crops depend. Indeed, in almost the who]r«f 
there are a succession of mne^Mch 5 

in height the frrther they anf from foe 
oven in the Lut.the traveller cm.«« outer walk : and 

hills, most of which arc paralld^The 

mountain chains. ^ surrounding 

One point I have not touched i 
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country in the same sense as the parallel ranges of the Zaeros 
Consequently on the southern slopes, in the eastern section at 
any rate, the water-supply barely suffices to support a few 
scattered oases, and the desert sometimes actually touches the 
skirt of the mountains. 

ne Southey Starting again from the Pamirs, 

the mam southern range, under various names, runs south¬ 
west through Afghanistan and Baluchistan towards the 
Arabian Sra Here it diminishes in height and runs west¬ 
ward, parallel to the coast, for some hundreds of miles, until, 
to the south^st of Kerman, the regular north-westerly trend 
parallel to the Persian Gulf begins. High peaks exceeding 
13,000 feet, such as Kuh-i-Hezar and Kuh-i-Lalazar, arf 
section where the system constitutes the 
central range of Persia. The western frontier of Persia also 
maintains a gcnei^ly high altitude in its regular parallel 

range, after having formed the 
8 ® ® a circle, these great parallel ranges unite with the 

northern system. 

™ i" iniportance 

With those which hold up the great plateau, vet thev are 

is that of Kuh-i-Taftan,i which is a volcano in the solfatara 
s age and nsp to a height of 13,268 feet close to the Perso- 
Baluch fromier. Farther west in the middle of the desert 
IS situated Kuh-i-Bazman, an extinct volcano consisting of a 
singularly beautifiil peak with an altitude of 11,17^ feet^ On 

the western side ofPei^a, Mount Alvand, the classiL Orontes 

which towers above Hamadan, is much better known than 
any of the rang« m Eastern Persia, because it is the most 

i. height .he taher they are®?om rte 

even in the Lut .the traveller cro^c« wans . ana 
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traces of them have been found on the more important ranges. 
None of the many mountains I have cltmbea retains snow 
throughout the summer except where stera valleys with a 
northern aspect protect it from the powerful rays of the sun. 
Thus in the Kuh-i-Lalazar, which nses to nearly 14^000 feet 
to the south of Kerman, 1 have travelled on a snow bndge 
up the valley in July \ but higher up there were only large 
patches of snow and the summit was quite bare. Demavand 
has its crater filled with snow for the same reason. In 
Khorasan at an altitude of 9000 feet large patches of snow 
last occasionally through the summer, but no eternal snow, 
in the sense of a permanent snow-line, is to be found anywhere 
in Persia. 
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CHAPTER II 

C^ESIRTS, tlIVSIlS, FLORA^ fAUNA, ANl> MINIRAtS 

what ™t*r ThM u L hiiirr ,«d bad, ac ihat hi« ,* ,™ b^ii! 
wMtt. The «nk rawt linnh the hid wiU iltey ^thcYp 
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£«/, Mf Daert aj Persia .—most important feature 
of I ersja, which has impressed itself forcibly on the chatacter 
religion, and life of the people and also on its government! 
w the Great Desert. There has been a good deal of discussion 
as to whether there is a general name for this vast waste and 
the feet* appear to be that in the south of Persia the word 
Lut IS used to indicate the whole desert, in which there arc 
saline wastes termed Kavir ; whereas, in the north, there b 
much more water running into the desert, and conscquentlv 
more and largCT saline wastes, and there K^vir is term 
gen^lJy used Ac the same time it appears that the word 
Lut IS gmdually Iwoming recognized as the one general name 

for the d«e,t. whjk ., i. also W ,o «pr«, L dc^ln 

opposition to salt desert. ^ ^ 

The word, which b comparatively modern — the Arab 
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geo^phers using the term Mafszeh or wilderness ”— 
originated from the circumstance that in more th^n one 
locality stories are told of ancient cities, or “ Cities of Lot," 
which were destroyed by The Almighty with fire from heaven 
In the same manner as the cities of the pl^n where now roll 
the waters of the Dead Sea. The latter, it is to be noted, 
is locally termed " The Sea of Lot,” Lut being the Koranic 
form of the name. The travelter who visits these " Cities " 
will see that they are merely bluifs worn by the elements 
until they— 

Foim'd tuiKt, dome, or bonlemoif, 

Oj* seemed ^ntudcilJ^ sec 
WlUl cupoli or mmuet.^ 

Taking into cotisjderation the extent to which the Koran 
influence nomenclature in Persia, I have very little doubt 
that this is the true derivation of the term Lut. 

The etymology of the word Kavir is uncertain, but it 
signifies a saline desert, whether dry or wet. During the 
course of my travels L have seen it under many forms, 

' times the ground is white, level, and solid as ice. Again, it Is 
huromocky, pock-marked, and almost impassable i to venture 
on it would mean to be engulfed in a bog of slime. These 
differences depend mainly on the quantity of water, and there 
is no doubt that if the water supply ceases the Kavir tends to 
become Luf. Almost every river or stream in Persia has on 
its banks a white efflorescence, which is composed of chloride 
of sodium with traces of alkali and is akin to Kavir, 

The Lut is the manifestation in an extreme and con¬ 
centrated form of the general aridity of Persia, itself sur¬ 
rounded by arid countries. It is more arid than other parts 
simply because of its jmsition, which, being more central, is 
more un&vourable, both for rainfall and for receiving water 
from the high mountain ranges which encircle the compara¬ 
tively low-lying plateau and keep olF moisture from it, I 
have mention^ above how the Inadequate water supply 
dries up and disappears, being unable to form trunk river 
tystei^ powerful enough to force their way to the sea- Fail¬ 
ing signally to do this, the scanty streams which, as a rule^ 
arc utterly undrinkable owing to their saltness, are lost in 
basins. Within these are immense gravel slopes, occasional 
salt lakes, and square miles of sandhills backed by naked, 
^ Seott, TM iUfy 
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jagged ranges or Persian Sierras, which complete a melancholy 
and depressing picture, Pierre Loti’s description in L.e Desert 
is so true and so beautifully expressed that I cannot refrain 
from quoting it ; 

C'est la desolation absolue, le grand triomphe inconteste de la mort 
. . . on est Ik comme dans les mondes finis, ddpeuples par le feu, 
qu’aucune rcsde ne fecondera plus. 

To cross the Lut means at the best bad water and the 
carriage of all supplies, including forage. At its worst it 
means being caught in a storm which is equally to be dreaded 
for its cold in winter or for its parching effect in summer \ 
and the toll of the desert, levied on man and beast alike, is 
indeed a heavy one, whether the caravan sinks into the ochrous 
slime of the Kavir or is lost amid the terrible moving sandhills. 
In either case there are few survivors. 

Among the agencies which produce such dire results 
are wind and the process of disintegration. In a humid 
county vegetation and moisture alike protect the surfece of 
the soil ; but in a land where nothing more than a few stunted 
bushes can grow the force of moving air is powerful to a 
degree that is only beginning to be realized. Disintegration, 
too, is rapid. The extremes of temperature co-operate power¬ 
fully with wind and rain in breaking up the misnamed 
'* eternal ” hills.* 

This huge desert has left a deep mark on its inhabitants. 
Separating north from south and east from west more effectively 
than high ranges of snow-clad mountains or a gulf of equal 
size, it has necessarily made government very difficult; for a 
distant chief could always rebel and take refuge in the desert 
if defeated. Again, the dualism of Zoroastrianism was 
undoubtedly affected by the desert, as will be shown later on, 
and It has influenced the habits, the outlook, and even the 

physique of the Persian ; for it lies close to his cities, to 

Teheran and Meshed on the north, to Kum and Kashan on 
rile west, to Yezd and Kerman on the south, and to Kain and 

Bujand on the east. In short, the desert is the “Dead 

Heart of Persia.” 

Owing to the scanty rainfall and the high ranges 
surrounding the plateau, there is not a single river of import- 

CAjLP*” illuitritionf of wind erotioa in Sir A. Stein'i Ruim of Dturt 
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ance in the many hundred of miles of coast which lie between 
the mouths of the Indus and the Shatt-al-Arab. 

One of the afSuents of this latter river is the Karun, 
which will be dealt with fully in connexion with the empire 
of Elam ; here it is enough to say that its modern importance 
consists mainly in its being the only navigable river in the 
whole of the huge Persian Empire. The most important 
river in the western basin of Persia is the Zenda Rud, which, 
rising close to the Karun in the Bakhtiari Mountains, irrigates 
the Isfahan district. It discharges its surplus waters into a 
swamp known as the Gaokhana or “ Hollow ’* some forty 
miles below Isfahan, Farther north the Aras, which for part 
of its course, as mentioned above, forms the Russo-Persian 
frontier, is an important river; it is the classical Araxes, and 
flows down past great Ararat. Proceeding eastward, we cross 
the longest river of Persia, the Kizil Uzun, the classical 
Amardis. Rising near Lake Urumia, it breaks through 
the Elburz and, under the name of Safld Rud, discharges its 
turbid silt-laden waters into the Caspian Sea east of Resht. 
It is identifled by Williams Jackson as the “ River of the 
Law.” 1 Still farther east is the Tcjen, which has been referred 
to in Chapter I. Its volume is not great, and its water is 
almost undrinkable, except in time of flood. Its importance, 
therefore, is small so far as Persia is concerned, although 
under the name of the Hari Rud it irrigates the fertile Herat 
valley and is thus of value to Afghanistan. In Eastern Persia 
there are no rivers until the historic Helmand is reached ; 
and this can scarcely be claimed as Persian, for it rises in 
Afghanistan and remains there as far as Slstan, where it dis¬ 
charges its waters into the famous lake and irrigates both 
Afghan and Persian lands. Except during the spring, 
travellers can traverse the Iranian plateau from cast to west 
and from north to south, and nowhere meet with rivers. If 
they come across a brook and happen to taste it, the chances 
are that its waters will prove so salt as to be useless ; and 
nothing is more depressing than the constant presence of 
the white efflorescence already described, which speaks forcibly 
of an insuffleient rainfall. 

The Oxus .—^The River Oxus now lies far away from 
the borders of shrunken Iran, but for many centuries it 
formed its eastern frontier, and consequently, to complete 

* p, zit. 
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this brief survey, some mention of this great river is called for. 
It rises in the Pamirs and, after making a bend encircling 
Badakshan, runs approximately north-west and now discharges 
into the Sea of Aral. Writing in the fifth century b.c., 
Herodotus referred vaguely to the Oxus and perhaps also to 
the Jaxartes in his description of the Araxes, mentioning that 
one branch discharged into the Caspian Sea. More than a 
century later Aristobulus is quoted by Strabo as stating that 
the Oxus “ is navigable with ease, and that large quantities of 
Indian merchandise are conveyed by it into the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and are transferred from thence into Albania by the Cyrus, 
and through the adjoining countries to the Euxinc.” ^ When 
Alexander the Great conquered Western Asia the Oxus 
still flowed into the Caspian Sea ; but at some period at 
present unknown to us it adopted in the main the course 
It follows to-day, and discharged into the Sea of Aral. In 
A.D. 1220, however, the Mongols, after the capture of Urganj,* 
the capital of the state now known as Khiva, overwhelm^ the 
city with the waters of the Oxus, and the flood thus caused 
found its way back in time to the ancient bed leading to the 
Caspian Sea. This once more became the main channel, and 
so remained for about three centuries, during which it was 
lined with villages. What caused the Oxus to alter its course 
yet again is unknown, as is also the exact date of the change: 
but Anthony Jenkinson, to whom belongs the great honour 
of being the first Englishman to visit Khiva and Bokhara, 
travelling in a.d. 1558, mentions that the Oxus had changed 
its course and “ falleth into the lake of Kithay,” under which 
name he obviously refers to the Sea of Aral.® 

The nomenclature of the two rivers has changed greatly 
during the centuries. Oxus, the name used by the Greeks, 
is still preserved in Wakhsh-ab, the Wakhsh River, which is 
now one of the upper affluents. At this period the sister river 
was termed the Jaxartes. The medieval Arab conquerors 
called the two rivers Jayhun and Sayhun respectively, appar^ 
cntly adopting a corruption of the Gihon and Pison of Genesis 
ii. II, 13. Here it is interesting to note that the two frontier 
rivers of Cilicia were given the almost identical names of Jayhan 

* stnbo, ri. 7. j. Albuia i* die vaUey of the Cynw, the medcfn Kur, oa which the 
picturesque aty of Tifiii ii iituited* 
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and Sayhan. In both cases the second name was brought 
into a jingling rhyme with the first, just as in Yajuj and Majuj, 
or Gog and Magog. About the time of the Mongol irruption 
the Oxus received its present name, Amu Daiia, and the 
Jaxartes became the Sir Daria.* 

The Oxus is the historical river of Central Asia, and I 
recollect the thrill which I felt when I first saw its yellow 
waters, although where I crossed it at Charjui or Amu Daria 
it ran between low banks and the scenery was by no means 
striking. Yet I felt that to see the Oxus was a great event in 
my life, and I thought of Matthew Arnold’s noble lines : 

But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved. 

Rejoicing, through the hushM Chorasmian waste. 

Under the solitary moon. 

Lakes .—In the preceding chapter it was mentioned that 
an inland sea once extended over what is now the Iranian 
plateau. This disappeared when the plateau was upheaved; 
and the lake of Urumia, the salt lakes of Shiraz, the hamun 
of Sistan, the Jaz Moridn and other isolated patches of water 
are all that is left of it. The wide-spreading sea is now Kavir 
or Lut, with numerous quicksands. Hence the intense salinity 
of the water is the most remarkable feature of these lakes, 
wherever they are not greatly affected by rivers. 

The most important body of inland water lies near the 
north-western frontier, and is one of three great lakes, which 
lie comparatively close together, at a considerable height 
above sea-level. Of these. Lake Van is in Turkish territory, 
and Lake Gokcha in Russian Armenia. The Persian Lake 
Urumia or Urmi is the third and most important of all. 
Situated 4100 feet above sea-level and measuring some eighty 
miles from north to south and about twenty from east to west, 
this large body of water, which is studded with islands, is 
funous for its saline characteristics, in which it surpasses 
even the Dead Sea. The town of Urumia, twelve miles to 
the west of the lake, is the reputed birthplace of Zoroaster, 
the Great Prophet of ancient Tran, 

Other lakes are the Daria-i-Mahalu, an important body 

1 Lamdt Easiarm by Guy le Scnnfc, f. 434. Tfaii work i* which 
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of water, to the south-east of Shiraz, sod, farther to the 
north-east, the fantastically shaped Daria-i-Niriz, which is 
almost bisected by a projecting promontory. All these lakes, 
as may be supposed, arc very salt, and they are also extremely 
shallow. We now come to the Aunous bke or AamtiH of 
Sistan. This is replenished by the snows from the sources 
of the Hclmand and its tributaries, and consequently i^ries 
at each season of the year. For instance, during the winter 
months the whole area is occasionally dry and lifel^ ; but 
more usually is half covered with water, which increases 
steadily as the floods come down, until the whole country 
appears to be in imminent peril of submersion. In years of 
exceptional flood the surplus overflows by a wide chatutek 
termed the Shcla into the Gaud-i-Zirreh or " Hollow of 
Zirreh,'* which, to Judge by its size, about one hundred miles 
by thirty, must have taken the entire discharge of the Hdmand 
in bygone day$. In the spring of 19^1 the Shela was 200 
yards wide, 30 feet deep and running at about four miles an 
hour, a truly formidable volume of water. Another of these 
ka^un is termed the Jaz Morion, and is formed by the united 
discharge of the Bam pur and Halil rivers. 

The Persian Gulj, —^Thc south-west and south coasts of 
Iran are washed by the Persian Gulf, This landlocked body 
of water Is seven hundred miles in length, with a width 
varying between three hundred and one hundred and fifty 
miles. At the Straits of Hormuz, by which it is entered from 
the Arabian Sea, the width is only thirty-five miles. It is a 
shallow depression, and, at its western end, its waters are 
annually receding. Even since the dawn of history the 
deltas of the rivers of Mesopotamia have advanced consider¬ 
ably.* The se.a bottom is, for the most part, flat or gendy 
undulating, and numerous islands dot the surftce. There 
are many shoals and reeft, especially around the Bahrein 
Islands. Among its earliest names were Nar-Marraium, or 
the ** Bitter River," “The Eastern Sea " and the Erythraean 
or Red Sea. To-day Persians term it the Gulf of Fars, 

If the traveller is fortunate, he will enter this land-locked 
sea by moonlight, past Musandam Cape, the black cliffs of 
which rise in sombre majesty and bear a decided likeness to 
an anvil, as the name implies. In the morning, as he steams 
up the Persian coast, he everywhere beholds sun-scorched, 
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serrated ranges, running parallel to the trend of the Gulf and 
hindering access to the interior. The shores of Arabia, too, 
are sun-stricken and scorched. Whenever the steamer stops, 
the squalor of the roadsteads seems to intensify the ever¬ 
present heat i and the traveller's only wish is to start again 
and pass through the uninviting region without unnecessary 
delay. 

Yet there is another side, and one that may well stir the 
blood of the most sluggish. Not onljr are there va^e 
indications that this torrid Gulf was the home of a civilization 
earlier than anything of which we know, but there is the 
possibility that Its waters witnessed the first attempts at 
navigation made by mankind. The Egyptians launched 
ships upon the Red Sea for the voyage to Punt (Somaliland) 
about 3700 B.C., and upon the Mediterranean Sea about 3100 
B-c, The Babylonians probably navigated the Persian Gulf 
still earlier, their legends referring to voyages to the Land of 
Dllmun, which Is either Bahrein or the opposite coast. Their 
chief object was atone. 

Later on, in historical times, Sennacherib describes in 
detail an expedition by sea across the head of the Gulf, and, 
later, Nearenus keeps a log-book with such curiously modern 
accuracy and illuminadtig coinincnt that most of bis m^ring- 
grounds have been identified. Farther on in the ages Slndbad 
the Sailor voyages from Zubalr near Balsora or Basra, meeting 
junks from mstant China ; and again a new cp^h Is born, 
and European fleets ap|,>ear on tts waters, rinally, 
stubborn contests with Portugal and Holland, Great Britain 
acquires the supremacy and, by continuous effort and at a 
heavy cost of blood and mon^, pacifies this pirate-swept sea, 
which Persia has at no peri^ of her history controlled. 
To-day the British Resident, whose post is one of great 
importance, is entrusted with the preservation of peace ; 
and few people living comfortably at home can realize how 
difficult the task now is. Added to the rmmy problems of 
the past are new ories created by new conditions. Many of 
these are of extreme delicacy, and they have to be handled in 
a climate where for at least half the year life is a burden. 

Tie Caspian Sea ,—There are few more interesting bodies 
of water than the Caspian Sea, which washes the northern 
maritime proinnces of Persia. Its length from north to 
south is some six hundred miles, and its width three hundred 
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miles in the northern portion, but much less in the southern. 
It is divided into three distinct basins, that to the north being 
very shallow owing to the discharge of the Volga. The middle 
basin is deep, but a submarine ridge runs across it from east 
to west at a depth of only thirty fathoms. The southern 
basin is the deepest of all. The harbours as a rule are bad 
and very shallow. 

Few bodies of water have been called by so many names, 
but each of them recalls some interesting historical fact. 
According to Williams Jackson * it may have been the Zrayah 
Vourukasha or " Sea of wide Bays ” of the time of Zoroaster. 
The Avista refers to it as “ The gathering of waters,” and 
again as Beyond all waters ” ; and undoubtedly it was the 
largest body of water within the ken of these Aryans. To 
quit the dim ages of the past, the name by which it is 
known in Europe is derived from the Caspii, a tribe that 
dwelt on its western shores. But among Persians it is 
known as the Bahr-al-Khazar, or ” Sea of the Khazar,” from 
the kingdom of the Khazars, which, in the earlier Middle 
Ag«, existed to the north. Other names, such as the Sea 

. y*"^^***® and the Sea of Gilan, have ^so been used at 
various periods. 

In the days before Herodotus it was vaguely understood 
to be a bay of the great “ Stream of Ocean ” surrounding the 
^en known world ; but the "Father of History” stated 
definitely that it was “a sea by itself.”* Later writers, 
however, as the quotation from Strabo at the head of this 
chapter indicates, believed in an outlet stretching away to the 
dim north, and the fret that this belief lasted until the 
Christian era shows how little advance was made in the exact 
knowledge of the world during those four centuries. 

But ^e most interesting problem connected' with the 
Caspian Sea is the fluctuation of its level in historical times 
At present it is 85 feet below that of the Black Sea We 
cannot connect abandoned strands observed by Huntineton 
at 600 feet above present Caspian sea-level with any historical 
penod ; but we do know of a surprising change in the 
condmons pr^ailing at various times. Huntington produces 

that at the time of Alexander the surfece of this inland se^ 

• ^ p. g, 

Herodotus, L 103. ^ 
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was about i feet higher than at present. Associated with 
this higher level was a vastly larger area, especially on the 
east, where the Central Asian line now runs across what was 
once the sea-bed of the Caspian. The same observer saw two 
strands at a point one hundred miles east of Krasnovodsk, 
situated respectively 250 and 150 feet above the present 
sea-level. Indeed, it is not certain that the Caspian did not 
at that period include the Sea of Aral. 

To continue our survey, the route up the Oxus was 
abandoned about the beginning of the Chnstian era, almost 
certainly because of its change of course, and the great caravan 
route between India and the west was diverted to Abaskun, 
a port at the south-east corner of the Caspian near the 
mouth of the Gurgan River. The site of Abaskun is in 
the neighbourhood of Gumesh Tappa,^ from which runs the 
great wall known as the KizU Alang or ** Red Wall,” or, 
again, as the “ Barrier of Alexander,” which I have examined 
in two sections.* O’Donovan, who visited Gumesh Tappa, 
states that the foundations of this wall can be traced running 
westwards until they disappear into the sea : * a caravanserai 
which lies under water is also spoken of. At Derbent, where 
the great ranges which run across the Caucasus terminate, 
there is also a celebrated wall, and this too runs down into 
the sea. Finally, one of the sights of Baku is a solid building, 
the towers of which show up above the sea, at some distance 
from the present shore. 

To summarize, there is no doubt that the waters of the 
Oxus have affected the level of the Caspian ; but the evidence 
collected by Huntington tends to prove that this by itself 
would not have been sufficient to cause the great changes of 
which proofs have been given. The American geographer 
believes that this basin has “ passed through a double series 
of great climatic changes during historical times,” the climate 
being alternately damper and drier. At present the tendency 
is towards dryness, and I have read recent reports according 
to which the depth of water in the Gulf of Krasnovodsk was 
decreasing to a marked extent ; and this decrease was ^so 
noted at Chikishliar, where ships have to lie three miles 
farther out than they did five years ago, and in other parts. 

^ Tlila vrti Uie port At wfaicb the eK*Stiih Ijuided in i in hii attempt to win back hi* 
throoe. 

* for January 1911, P'ide aUo Chapter XXXVIIL 

■ TAr Mfrv 105, 
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If the process, which is attributed to a decrease in the volume 
of the Volga and other rivers, continues, the navigation of 
the Caspian Sea will become a serious problem. 

C&mttmtiutiiioni ,—fhe tju^tton or communications is of 
such great importance that it is strange it should have been 
ignor^ by the historian until comparatively recently. The 
earliest great route in Persia ran from Babylonia up the defile? 
of the Zagros to Kermanshah and so to Ilamadan, the classical 
Ecbatana. Under the Achacmentans this royal route indeed 
ran from Sardes to Ecbatana and thence to Rhages and so 
^twards to distant Bactria. It was along this route that 
panus retreated before Alexander, and from time immemorial 
it has been the chief highway in Asia between cast and 
west; for frrthcr south lies the great desert, and the route 
passing between the northern slopes of the Elhura and 
the Caspian was always very difficult. In mediaeval times 

't-L Europe passed through 

labnz, the Taurts of Marco Polo. Then, however, Inua 
as well ^ High Asia was the goal of the journey, and 
so the^ Venetians travelled mainly between parallel ranges 
p^t ^ czd and Kerman to Ormuz, Me einporiuni of the 
Gorgeous East.” 

As alr^dy stated, Persia is exceedingly difficult to enter 
from the Persian Gulf on the south, the Bushirc-Shiraz route 
bang one of the very worst in the world.i It is also difficult 
of approach from the Caspian Sea on the north, from Arabistan 
on the west, and from Baluchistan on the cast. Indeed, few 
countries are by nature more isolated ; while, as if that were 
not enough, the Lut serves to disintegrate the whole countrv 
into scattcrei^ loosely connected provinces. Perhaps the 
easiest access is from the north-west, where, as already stated, 
the great trade routes from Trebizond and Tiflis uniteVt 
Tabnz. The south-east route is also an open one, and as 
frr as Hem there arc no natural difficulties ; a carriaire can 

’ 

1 still those of an undeveloped 

land, where the mules are the only engineers,” and,^as 

Lcti. t ^ 

r: •“ 

Ore*lf M€ake»icnu4ic» iffrt.«te*tiJlw minutiiuW«." ' * ' ' 
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Hogarth aptly points out/ they have relatively deteriorated 
owing to the immense improvements elTected cUewhere, It 
ia indeed discreditable to Persian energy that merchandise is 
still carried on camels, mules, and aonkeys, and that the 
waggon, which was known more than 2000 ytars ago, is 
only just bcgintilng to oust pack^tmthc from the main 
routes. 

Flora.—'The vegetation of the Iranian plateau is every¬ 
where meagre and scanty. In few districts do trees grow 
freely, and except where irrigation brings life and verdure, 
the prevailing feature is steppe and desert. Turf is unknown 
except in rare marshy patches, and nowhere do the bushes 
cover the^ound. Inde^ here agsun the prevailing note ts 
aridity. For a short period in the spring the bushes are in 
flower, the hills especially producing thousands of Alpine 
plants i but when once the heat of summer has set in, every¬ 
thing is parched and stunted, and yellow becomes the dominant 
colour. As a rule the hills arc bare, except for a few stunted 
trees from which exude the valuable ammoniacum and 
tragacanth gums. There are also a few areas covered with 
a scanty growth of Junipers or wild pistachios ; but these 
are fast msappcarlng. Along the Zagros range, however, 
starting from near Shiraj, there is a belt of dwarf oaks some 
two himdred miles in length and in places a hundred miles 
wide. Elsewhere on the plateau the trees are either grown 
by irrigation or else found along Kver-courses. The must 
frequently grown tree is the poplar ; then come the .'ispen, 
the oriental plane, the elm, the ash, the willow, and the 
walnut ; the pine and cypress are rare. The poplar is in 
great demand for building, the oriental plane for doors, the 
elm for ploughs, and the other trees for foci. The wood of 
the walnut and ash is too hard for the native carpenter. The 
cypress, the acacia, and the Turkestan elm* arc planted 
mainly for ornament and, in the case of the last named, for 
shade. Lilac, jasmine, and red roses* are alone common 
in the gardens. Hawthorn abounds in the hill valleys, as 
also does the Judas tree, which is used for weaving b^kets. 
It was much the same 400 years ago, as we learn from josafa 

^ TAm NwMftr Esui^ pr lid. 

* Thlj tpct it maw wrrwtly ImtvnJ C^^rr&i rntt^w. 11 ii mmiinne^ tw Baber in d^Krip- 

I 1 M 1 <}f thr f tricu of 54EruFmi^ 

* An*r pf fwn il fjTWi the uim£| ■ lUiaci^j ro« rcicmWmj A 
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Barbaro, who visited Persia at the end of the fifteenth century. 
His account runs : 

In pities aiT no woodes nor yet trees, no not so much as one, 
except It be fruite trees, which they plante, whereas they may water 
them i for otherwise they wolde not take.t 

Persk is esp^ially rich in fruit, which grows to consider- 
^le perfection in spite of the lack of scientific cultivation 
Peats, apples, quinces, apricots, black and yellow plums,* 
peaches, nectannes, cherries, and black and white mul¬ 
berries are grown everywhere in great abundance. Figs 
pomegranates, the famous almonds and pistachios grow best 
in the TOrmer districts ; and the date-palm, orange, and lime 
are confined to the “ Hot Country." the grapes and melons 
of Persia are famous. 

The inain crops are wheat, barley (which is the staple 
horse food), millet, beans, cotton, opium, lucerne, and 
tobacco. S«ame and other oil seeds grow everywhere, as 
do onions, beetroot, and turnips. Rice and maize are as 
a rule grown extensively only in the Hot Country, or in the 
Caspian provinces. Potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, arti- 
chokes tomatoes, cumbers, spinach, egg-plants, lettuces, 
and radishes are the chief vegetables ; but many of them are 
not regularly grown. For instance, when I first lived in 
Kerman, potatoes were hard to procure, and cauliflowers and 
tomatoes were almost unknown : but, thanks mainly to 
European colonira at vanous centres, there has been some 
improvement in this respect of late years. 

4 Persian hills are not to be despised. 

An ^ibfe thistle, rhubarb, and large mushrooms are ali 
additions to the table ; manna, highly esteemed by the 
Persian fecult^, e^des from the CotoHeasler nummulana ; and 
turanjahn a similar pr^uct, from the camel-thorn. Manna 
is also collated from the tamarisks which grow in the w^! 

SS to " to take carraway 

seeas to Kerman is a proverb, Fmallv ^ 

is highly vaiueef in India by th^ Hin^s, IXt 

Aris/nhT'^f^ to note that Arrian, on the authority of 
Anstobulus/ mentions its existence on the WinHn ^ i. 

and the fact that sh«p ware very fond of iS 
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In the Caspian provinces the contrast in vegetation is 
eartraordina^. There everything is luxuriant, and owing 
to the humidity elms, beeches, oaks, maples, ash, limes, and 
other trees, including the valuable box, grow to perfection. 
I shall never forget the wild vines festooning the trees, the 
ferns, and above all the carpeting of snowdrops, which I 
saw near Astrabad, Violets, too, and primroses flourish 
luxuriantly. The flora, it is to be observed, is not a tropical 
one ; rather it is that of Southern Europe and of the Caucasus. 
Its intensity is due to the protection from all cold and to the 
abundance of moisture. Along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf the climate is very hot and dry, and the date palm is a 
pleasing, though rare, feature of the landscape. At Minab, 
however, near Bandar Abbas, there are extensive date planta¬ 
tions, and in Persian Baluchistan these aiford relief to the eyes 
in a country which is almost entirely desert. 

To conclude this brief notice,'lucerne, Medicago sativa or 
Herha Medica^ was introduced into Europe from Persia, as 
we learn from PlinyMoreover, Sir G. Birdwood considers 
that Mazanderan was the primeval habitat of the vine, and 
the legend of the discovery of wine given in Chapter XII. 
supports this theory. The pistachio, almond, and various 
flowers and vegetables reached Europe and also China from 
Persia and, in many cases, have retained their Persian names 
in Europe. The apricot and the peach actually came from 
China, although the latter signifies the “ Persian ’’ fruit par 
excellence in European languages. Finally we know that 
Persians of all classes, from the monarch downwards, took 
great pride in la}fing out gardens and in the cultivation of 
fruit. 

Fauna .—The fauna of Persia* include the tiger in the 
Caspian provinces, the “ Hyrcan tiger ” of Shakespeare, 
and the almost extinct lion of the South-West provinces, 
of which I saw a dead specimen floating down the Kanin. 
In the north the bear is the arctos and in the south the syriacus ; 
but they are rare. Wolves, leopards, hyenas, lynxes, wild 
cats, foxes, and jackals exist in considerable numbers. Magni¬ 
ficent stags and roebuck roam the forests of the Caspian 

^ PliUVr i¥iii. 144, m«dica (hcrbi) utcnu eti&m Graectic ei 4 * Mcdu 

idvecta per belli Perurom <)uie Dariu* intuliL*’ 

* The bc«t book dciUng with iJiU •objecti uid one of the moat dctifhtfol book# 00 iport 
ercr writtoi^ if tieut.-Cotooel L* Keanioa'a Bj and Plain—Sport im 
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pro^^ticeSj and th;; fellow deer is found tn the Z'Sfp'Qs on the 
conhties of M«oporairt 5 a. But the usual ouanr in the hDls 
arc Tirild sheep and ihtx, which are found throuffhout 
Persia and at every elevation. The wild hoar^ probabfr the 
tnost^ plentiful ganie^ is little shot, as according to Moslem 
few us meat cannot be eaten. It swarma in the Caspian 
forests, and in every range or river-bed where there Js any 
cover available. The plains arc the haunt of gaaeUcs, and 
the wild ass inhabits the vicinity of the salt marshes and is 
occasionally captured and ridden. Hares are generally scarce 
owing to Uch of cover. 

To turn to domesde animals, Persia, or rather Media, 
was the home of the Nisaean horse referred to in Chapter X. 
The cattle, which are very small and underfed, are the Bw 
/aunts. The humped cattle. Bos istiKui, are met with in the 
Us^an provinces and in Sistan. The buffalo is common in 
the Caspian provinces and in Arabistan, but is rarely seen on 
the plateau, which is not suitable for it. The fet-tailed sheep, 
OviJ ariei Jieatop^a^ is the sheep of Persia. The tall wdglK 
up to 19 pounds in the late spring, but shrinks away during 
the winter There 15 but one spedcs of g^t-^CapL Aircuf, 
with its valuable iuri or down from which the finest fabrics 
^e woven. The one-humped camels of Khoraaan arc famous 
for thcir strength, and the dromedaries of Baluchistan for their 
speed. Ihc two-humped Baccrian camel is occasionally 
seen tti caravans travelling in Northern Persia. 

The game binds Include bustard of three spedcs, the rare 
anow-cock. which la found only on the summits of mountains 
^vc 9000 feet, and pheasants of more than one species * 
The rammon birds of the plateau arc partridges of two s^ies • 
¥? a third species, is confined to the south 

somewhat mre in the Caspian provinces, but 
abounds in Je Jiruft valley and elsewhere \n the - Hot 
Country of Southern Persia wherever there is scrub. Sand- 
grouse of three species arc to be found ; but the Imperial ” 
is the most common on the plateau. In the Gurgan valley 
1 have seen thous^ds of pin-tailed sand-grouse. DucIl 
mainly mallard, teal, and snipe appear in fiur quantities in 

Tliir .Ita twuHler the T.liiti pheumt to Iw rj^ct 

SpwiiDou of ihr Iw fMn»r .pwia bm iKtn hito ou^ it tdlwa-o. 

Mupciun. «?ii pih^cntfi faj uvr tc [he Sjiunl liUur|r 
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the winter, and quail arc snared In the spring. Pigeons are 
pleotlfut everywhere in the vicinity of cultivation. 

Of non-game btuk, eagles, hawks, and vuLcures abound. 
The bee-eater, the hoopoe, and the blue jay make the spring 
and fluinmcr bright • and the crow, raven, chough, magpie, 
starling, sparrow, lark, and wagtail are common. Scarcely 
less so are the nlghtingiile, the thrush, and warblers of various 
spedes. Nightingales are caught in large numbers and kept 
in cages. Anally, in the C^pian provinces almost every 
species of water bird is to be found. The same is true in a 
lesser de^ce of Sistan, where the noise of their wings resembles 
surf beating on a shore. Near Meshed pelicans are common, 
and 1 have occasionally seen swans, whic^ with geese, abound 
in Sistan. 

Minerals , — Persia is not spedally rich in minetaJs and, 
owing to the hek of good communications, no successful 
eflfort has been made in modem times to work the mines. 
In ancient days it was otherwise, De Morgan points out that 
in the old world there were two centres of inventions in 
metallurgy ; the oldest was Elam, whose mountains were 
rich in copper, and the second was Central Asia.’ It thus 
appears probable that the earliest metal age depended on these 
mines, which were perhaps the first ever worked by man, and 
which, so far as I know, have not yet been rediscovered. 
Later, if, as is probable, the Magan of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions is the Sinai peninsula, copper was obtained ffom miues 
in its arid ranges ^tb by the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 
In this connexion it is to be noted that the earliest metal ^e 
in Babylonia was a copper and not a bronze age, there being 
no tin mines to which the primitive miners had access. 

To turn to the , Assyrian inscriptions, the stone most 
frequently connected with Media wp the highly-priaed 
lapis lazuli, which is mentioned as being found in Mount 
Demavand \ indeed, in the Assyrian inscriptions, Mount Bvknj, 
as it was termed, is described as a mountain of Uinjt or lapis 
laztdi.* But nothing is known as to the loolity of this mine, 
which must have bcM one of the most ancient in the world. 

‘ lntJkt I»r Is If rjtafeirt, p. ifij. Tt* l^t du UTfitf ift lif SumiTi 

Akksd, uil EUm wm ftf intinntt)- thta. ckil «rEf]rpi 11 lup^rtcd hj CwUfld 

In “ TIk MrtiJ* m Aptrtiiifyp"' 7 ^. fuL jUi-, ii. 

■ T 4 tf by Uk Moreen m kw 
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O^er metals of classical times were iron, lead, ^old, 
and silver. The topaz, emerald, sapphire, and cornelian 
were the preciotis stones. It has to be remembered in 
considering the working of the ancient mines that the labour 
was probably that of prisoners or slaves who were given the 
scantiest fere and whose life was of very little value. Also 
It is improbable that the cost of even this very cheap labour 
was carefhlly reckoned against the output of ore, which in all 
probability could not be procured elsewhere. Consequently 
deposits were then worked which to-day, from a combination 
of economic reasons, are quite valueless. 

■ Abbas tried to work the mines of Persia, apparently 

with free labour, but found that the cost was greater than the 
profit. Tavernier, who travelled in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, mentions that " the silver mines of Kerven 
where th^ spend*ten to get nine” had become a proverb. 
This has been the invariable experience down to the English 
Mining Corporation, which found minerals in plenty but 
felled to^ make them pay, mainly owing to lack of good coife- 
munications and of fuel. 

Iron, copper, lead, mercury, coal, silver, gold, mangarv^e, 
borax, asbestos, turquoise, and petroleum exist in vaious 
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were made, and the industry is now being developed. This 
oil-bearing zone is believed to run from the Caucasus to the 
Pereian Gulf, where there is oil in the island of Kishm, and 
borings were once made, without success, at Daliki near 
Bushire. In the Gidf, where communications by water 
affect the situation favourably, red ochre is found in large 
quantiti^, and is worked in Hormuz, Bu Musa, and Haluf; 
salt is mined in Kishm ; and sulphur is worked intermittendy 
to the east and west of Lingah. 

To conclude, if Persia were opened up by railways, it 
is probable that mines which are now quite valueless would 
become remunerative and would contribute to the prosperity 
of the country. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GEOGRAPHY OP ELAM AND BAEYLONIA 
it to paj^ as ti^y jouTMyed from the east, that they found a plain in 

ofShinari and they dwelt there,^Genesis xi. 2. 

Ear/y Civilization,~\\. is generally accepted that civiliza¬ 
tion first came into existence in the valleys of the great rivers 
and thence ^read gradually into the mountains 
which bordered them. ^ The dweller in such a valley would 
usually be assured of his food supply so long as he tilled the 
land. He would also enjoy the inestimable benefits of inter- 
coi^e by nver as well ^ by land ; and intercourse is certainly 
an important factor in the foundation of civilization 

Moreover, the valley was, and. is, the permanent centre 
of the ife of a country ; for periodical droughts, such as 
occur all over the world, would drive the pastoral dwellers 
in the mountains down to the valleys, where the perennial 
nyers would, at any rate, save them and their flocks from 
dying by thirst. Even to-day the primitive nomad of Sarhad. 
on the eastern borders of Persia, migrates whenever drought 
dries up the scanty spnngs in his barren hills ; and I have 
seen familire dninng their flocks and herds to Slstan just as 
the patn^chs under similar conditions took refiige in Egypt. 

a'.’‘™' “'"'n'orial flie influMce 
of drought h^ been enormous in determining migrations : 

I”" n« been 

«udi^ by the histonan with the attention its importance 
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Ij] the eastern hemisphere there ts a broad belt of desert, 
which nins from the Atlantic Ocean across the north of 
Afnca to Asia. There it is continued in the deserts of 
Araliia, and farther eastwards, with a northerly trend, to the 
paralysing waste of the great desert of Persia. Indeed deserts 
extend nearly across Asia to the Yellow Sea. At the point 
where the low-lying Arabian desert gives place to the nigh- 
lying plateau of Iran the waters of the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and tne Karun, at the time when our survey commences, 
flowed into the Persian Gulf by separate mouths. This huge 
depression, with its great navigable rivers running south- 
south-east into the landlocked Persian Gulf, is one which 
is of great natural tm^iortaRce, and to it our attention must 
now be turned. 

Nowhere else throughout the entire world do great 
rivers discharge Into a landlocked sea. Nowhere else could 
be found in equal degree those juvourable conditions which 
were required for the early beginnings of civilization. The 
great rivers of Babylonia made cultivation easy, and provided 
facilities of communication by river and in the Gulf. 

In these valleys, then, the civilization of the world as we 
know it took shape. China and the Far East were remote, 
and made progress on their own distinctive lines at a later 
date. Egypt, although it developed in a similar way and is 
believed to have derived its ancient and marvellous civilization 
in part from Asiatic sources, was shut in by natural obstacles. 
Moreover, the Nile discharged into an open sea ; and, con- 
scquemly, Egyptian influence in those curly days found 
considerable dlmculty in passing beyond its sandy deserts. 
It is true that, at least as early as the Third Dynasty 
3100 D.C.), Egyptian ships navigated the Mcdttcrraneati coast, 
making viryagc^ to fetch timber from the Lebanon, yct^ we 
cannot trace any very early Egyptian influence in ancient 
Palestinian and Syrian culture, whereas Mesopotamian influ¬ 
ence is evident from the beginning. Thus we have Babylonia 
as the centre of West-Asiattc civilization, but affecting an area 
which extended to the Meditetraticati on the one b.and and 
included Persia on the other. The influence during the 
period of its greatness was Sumerian in character exercised 
by Semites, for the civilization of the Semites was acquired by 
the desert tribes who from time to time swarmed into the 
Euphrates valley and there learned the culture of the 
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Sumerians. The latter had no racial or linguistic cormnxion 
with the Semites, but may have been akin to the Elamites. 
A second and later fact of capita] importance is the Aryan 
induence which included Central Asia and the Iranian plateau 
from about i^oo b.c. The effect upon the world of other 
countries is secondary and accessory to that of these two 
centres,^ 

EiajKj the Home of the Karliest CiviUzatioK of Penia ,— 

;<he reasons just stated wc do not seek for the earliest 
dvillzation of Persia on its plateau, where there are no 
importaiit rivers. In the whole of the vast area of Iran 
there as we have seen, but one navigable river, the Kanin, 
and it is in its valley that we find the earliest civilization in 
what was generally known 33 the kingdom of Elam. This 
was a state bordering on ancient Sumer and Akkad, the two 
Babylonian lands ; like them it was situated, partly at any 
rate, on a rich alluvial plain, faced with somewhat similar 
problems, leading a similar life, and, if not related in similarity 
of origin or in language, yet connected from the first by raids 
and counter-raids, and later on by intercourse of every 
description. I propose, in the first place, to ascertain what 
has been discovered about these neighbouring lands of hoary 
antiquity. Next I propose, so far as is posslhlc, to trace 
bnefly the history of Elam, not only liidtpendendy but as 
forming one of these very ancient states. Later, we shall 
come down 10 the period when the inhabitants of the Iranian 
plateau conquered ^ese developed civilizations, which, in 
their turn, deeply affected their conquerors, who adopted the 
arts and civilization of Babylonia and of Elam, and made 
their chief capital at Su^ the centre of the oldest civilization 
in what IS sttll the Persian Empire, 

Physical Chaans in FJam and Babylonia since the Ba^n 
of //M/op.— The formation of the great alluvial valleys of the 
Euphrates, Tigris, and Karon has already been referred to 
bnefly in the first chapter. Here it is important to consider 
what was their ph^icid condition in the fourth millennium 
D.c when histoncal civilization was dawning in those region- 
and again at ater periods ; for few countriis have^seen 
greater physical changes. 

The first point to note is that the coast has advanced 

Hin, iwldc MH|^ taSinl* I MB ot-ntLiUjr tndflilcJ Ic Jtusjr, 
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enormously, and that it then lay about one hundred and 
twenty miles farther north than to-day. The importance 
of this fact cannot be over-estimated, and it must be borne 
in mind in considering every question in these early days ; 
moreover, it circumscribes the area in which these epoch- 
making events occurred. It must also be recollecteci that 
land recently formed by deltaic action is generally of little 
agricultural or other value. 

The Rivers of Babylonia and Elam .—At the earliest 
historical period in Babylonia and in Elam the rivers which 
were the makers of the country were those which exist to-day ; 
but their courses were somewhat different, and they all reached 
the Persian Gulf independently by one or more mouths. 

The Euphrates .—Starting from the west we first consider 
the Sumerian Zimbir or Buranum, now the Euphrates, the 
Babylonian Puratta, and still locally termed the Frat. Rising 
in the Taurus not very far from the Tigris, it followed a course 
in its lower reaches mainly to the east of the bed it now 
occupies, and thus diminished the area of Babylonia as 
compared with to-day ; for the country to the west has always 
been in historical times hopelessly sterile. The Euphrates, 
which, unlike its sister river Tigris, receives few tributaries of 
any value, played a greater part in the earliest stages of 
civilization ; its banks being lower, its stream less swift, and 
its waters falling more slowly during the summer. Also 
cities on the Euphrates would be less exposed to attack from 
the Elamite highlands. It is thus not surprising to find 
that not only Babylon but every city of Sumer and Akkad, 
with the sole exception of Opis, was situated on the Euphrates 
or on one of its offshoots. Its waters discharged by two 
main branches, on the southern of which “ Ur^ of the 
Chaldees ” was the great emporium for trade moving east 
and west ; but it does not appear that at this very early 
period there was any commerce with India, though there 
may have been with Egypt.^ 

The Tigris .—We next come to the Tigris,* which, rising 

* Kennedy demonitritea that the trade between Babyionia and IndU arose it the com- 

mcncemeat of the seventh century it.c*; H/idt his Early Commerce of Babylon with IndiSf 
Journal R. At* S^c* 189$, art ivi, . . * 1. n t 1 * 

* The eafiiest name of the fiver wai the Sumerian seofu tired by the Babylciina^ 

as Dight^ which occurs under the form of HidJ 'kd in Gen* ii. 14* The meaning of the 
original name is uncertain^ but it was assimilatedi by the Persians to the word Tighra^ an 
arrow (the aame word as tigk^ the modem Persian for t razor), from which the Cr«k form 
Tigris is derived. To-day it is termed the Dijla. the Arabic form of the Babylonian Dight* 
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DIarbekr, receives constant accessions from the rivera 
draining the Zagros, of which the Great and the I-cascr Zab 
are among the most important. It pursued its rapid course 
parallel to the Euphrates for some hundreds of miles, and 
discharged independently many miles east of the sister river. 
Owing to its high banks and rapid current, none of the 
earliest settlements were formed near it • moreover, dwellers 
on the Ti^s would be more exposed to attack than dwellers 
on the Euphrates. It earned, and indeed still carries, a 
larger volume of water to the Persian Gulf than the Euphrates, 
which is not navigable for steamers. 

TAe KerkAa.—V/e now come to the river on the left bank 
of which Susa, the capital of Elam, was situated. Known 
T Greelp as the Choa5p«, it springs 

foom hdount Nahavand, where it flows near the rock inscrip- 
tiona of Bisitun under the name of Gamasiab. Ever an 
imMtoous river, it rushes through the deliles of Luristan 
and does not appear as the Kerldia, so called fium a town 
of that name on its right bank, until the plain is reached. In 
early days it discharged into the Persian Gulf, but its waters 
are now lost in the swamps of Hawizeh. 

Th^ yff-f-Uii,—The Ididi, known as the Koprates in 
classical times and as the Ab-i-Diz to-day, rises in the 
mountains of Lurisran near Burujird, After being Joined 
by another river called the Ka^ki, it flows past Dizfol and 
joins the Karun, of which it is the main affluent, at Band-i-Kir, 

The Kfrun. —The Ulai, termed EuLieus by the Greeks 
and Paritigris or the Lesser Tigris ” by Nearchus, was 
named Diijayal by the Arabs.* It is now the Karun, and 
« the fourth millennium before Christ flowed into the Persian 
Gulf at a point near the modern Ahwaz, where what b now 
a prominmt rocjbt ridge was at a srill more remote period 
an island in the Peisian Gulf. 


In the heart of the Bakhriari country there is a culminating 
mass of ranges. From this, on one side, springs the Zenda 
Rud which runs cast to Isfohan, while on the southern slope 
the Karun takes i^ nse, hrom its source the Karun dash® 
down at an incredible speed, falling 9000 f«t before it reaches 
Shuster. On its wav n pass® through some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The niggeS mountain goFg® are 


* pj., 
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frequently inaccessible and the river appears like a riband 
thousands of feet below’. At one point the gor^e is so 
narrow that it can b* jumped by an ordinarily active man. 
The river Bows in every direction by turn, and often parallel 
to its original course. Indeed the winding between its source 
and Shuster measure two hundred and miles, although as 
the crow flies the distance is less than one-third of this total. 

The Kanin—or rather its aitiflcial branch, the Ab-i- 
Gargar—-is narigable from a few miles below Shuster, where 
the mountains end. At this point the banks arc very high 
and the bed is narrow. Until the Ab-t-Diz joins it, there is 
no appearance of a fine river. Throughout the plain is 
absolutely treeless, and the inhabitants arc nomaos of a 
distinctly low type. The navigable portion of the river is 
bisected by the natural barrage at Ahwaz, where steamers 
arc changed, and the lower reach is extremely uninteresting 
and tortuous until the date groves around its mouth arc 
reached. At a point some two miles above Mohamera there 
is an old channel known as the Bahmeshir which connects 
TOTth the Persian Gulf direct and has been navigated. The 
present channel, termed the HaJfar, by which the Kat^n 
mins the Shatt-d-Arab, is generally bdieved to be artiflcial. 
To-day the Karun, which increases at its mouth to a width 
of nearly half a mile, discharges its waters into the majestic 
Shatt-aUArab and adds sensibly to its volume. 

At the earliest historical period we thus have the chief 
rivers directly connected with the Persi^ Gulf, each forming 
a separate delta and bringing down niillLona of tons of soil. 
This fact and the shorter courses of the rivets made for the 
Quicker formation of land than the conditions of the present 
(lay. It is also probable that the rainfall in the hills was 
heavier, and the quantity of mud-laden water consequently 
greater. 

The Expedithft &f Sexifacherih .'—In the seventh century 
S.C., or, to be more exact, in 69+ there is a detailed 
account given by Sennacherib of a campaign which he waged 
a^nst the Chaldaeans, who had taken refuge in the towns 
of the sea-coast of Elam. This is of the utmost value from 
the geographical point of view.* The great ^Syrian 
desenbes how he sent for Syrians to Nineveh to build great 

‘ OtHpeA, Tit tf iit Ewfittt, f, J911 Margin, rot I, 

f, t/. 
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ships in the manner of their country. This flotilla was 
instructed partly on the Euphrates and partly on the Tigris. 
The ships built on the Tigris were rowed down to Opis and 
thence dragged on rollers to the Euphrates by their crews 
L Greeks. The united fleet then moved down 

the Euphrates to the port of Bab-salimeti, distant a few 
miles from its mouth, which has a truly modern Arabic ring 
and means the “ Gate of (divine) Mercies.” There thi 
camp was flooded by a lugh tide, and for five days the army 
was cooped up in the ships. The fleet was then got ready, 
ani^when It was about to start, Sennacherib sacrificed victims 
to Ea, (^d of the Abyss, on the shore of the “ Bitter River,” 
into which he also threw a golden model of a ship, a fish 
made of solid gold, and a golden ring. 

The expedition proceeded across the head of the Persian 
Gulf to ^e mouth of the Kanin River, a distance of perhaps 
OTe hundred milra if there were no mud islands to be avoided. 
The force was landed on the first firm ground, probably 
close to Ahwaz. The surprise was complete, various towns 
were sacked, and the Chaldaean settlements were broken 
up after whi^ the Assynans looted the country towards the 
delta of the Tigns, and finally returned in triumph to the 

,. Voy^e of Nearchus, Close on four centuries after 

325 B.C., we have a still 
more valuable dwcription of the head of the Persian Gulf 

from Nrarchus, the intrepid admiral of Alexander the Great, 

whose high place in the roll of feme was won not only by the 

from ^ conducting a fleet of river-built ihips 

to S,.« 1 ? Sea and up the Persian GiSf 

foituna^eW^Ler observations, which have 

fortunately been preserved to us m the pages of Arrian. 

moJhc mentions the feet that between the 

f V Euphrates and the Tigris there lay at the 

cn aiscnarged. Of still greater interest with reference to 
Earn is his statement that one hundred and fifty stadia, or 

Doats leading from Persepolis to Susa is reached.^ He adds 
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that this point was six hundred stadia, or sixty-eight miles, 
from Susa. As this is the exact distance from Susa to the 
modern Ahwaz, which not only lies on the dirwt Susa- 
Behbehan-Persepolis route, but is situated at a point where 
the famous natural barrage facilitates a crossing, the identifica¬ 
tion of this centre is of primary importance ; for, working 
down from it, we can accurately fix the position of the coast. 
To-day, if we measure the distance of seventeen miles down¬ 
stream from Ahwaz, we come to Kut Omeirah, which thus 
in the fourth century B.c. lay at the mouth of the River Karun. 
To continue our identifications, the mouth of the Tigris lay 
six hundred stadia, or sixty-eight miles, from that of the 
Karun, and the mouth of the Euphrates was situated three 
thousand stadia, or three hundred and forty miles, below 
Babylon itself, also a fixed point. This works out at some 
seven miles above Kurna. Here or hereabouts was the 
mouth of the Euphrates at that period. 

Taking then these observations of Nearchus, which not 
only are those of an author on whom reliance can be placed, 
but are corroborated in other ways, we have a sufficiently 
accurate definition of the coast-line at a most important 
period. For, if we take the earliest historical era of Babylonia 
to be the middle of the fourth millennium, from that period 
to the present day is about 54C>o years. Now the voyage of 
Nearchus was undertaken some 2240 years ago, and thus 
gives us a faithful geographical description of Babylonia and 
Elam at a period which is almost half-way between the days 
when Lagash was a flourishing seaport and the twentieth 
century, when it is more than one hundred miles inland. 

The Rivers of Babylonia and Elam at the Present Day ,— 
To-day the relatively small stream of the Euphrates and 
the much larger volume of the Tigris unite at a point a short 
distance north of Basra in the suburb of Magil. Until a 
few years ago the confluence took place at Kurna, which 
Moslems look upon as the site of the Garden of Eden, but 
which is of course comparatively newly-formed land. The 
united waters become a broad river, termed the Shatt-al-Arab 
or “ River 1 of the Arabs,” which flows in majestic beauty 
past Basra to Mohamera, where the Karun swells its stream 
to a width of half a mile. From Mohamera it is a distance 
of fifty miles to the Persian Gulf. The stately river with 

^ Shaft rally (sgnifia ** b»uk of 1 river,” 
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Its great htstoncai associations, exceeding the Nile in volume, 
lined throughout on both banks with dense palm groves, 
and attaining the ample width of a mile opposite Fao, will 

ever remain in my mind as an impression of incifaceable 
beauty* 

The Bsundanes of FJam..—\ now propose to give some 
dcscnption of the historical province of Elam, which included 
the modern provinces of Arahistan, Luristan. Pusht-i-Kuh, 
and the Bakhtiari mountains. Diculafby holds that it 
stretched down the Persian Gulf as fiir south as Ungah, 
while to the north its approximate boundary was the trunk 
road running from Babylon to Ecbatana, On the east the 
Bakhtian mountains and part of the modern province of Pars 
were included within its limits, which obviDusly varied as the 
state was strong or weak. On the west the Tigris formed the 
frontier w^hen Elam was powcrfiil ; but at other periods 
much of the fertile land to the east of this natural boundary 
^ far as the lower slopes of the mountains, was held by the 
Sumerians, ^ 


Its Cmei, Andent and When Elam was at the 

zemj of Its prtsperity we read of Madaktu, situated on the 
middle course of the river Kcrkha, rivalling Susa in strength 
importance ; of Khaidalu, probably on the site of modern 
Morramabad, and of other large walled cities scattered 
about m the fertile valleys to the north of the plain. 

At Ahwaa, as already mentioned, is the natural barrage. 
Indeed the site has been of great importance from very 

present name is abbreviated from 
buk-al-Ah^^ signifeng the " Market of tlie Huz or 
Khuz. Modern Ahwaz is little more than a village 
situated on the left bank above the rapids, with Nasi^ 
developed by English enterpme, below the rapids, opposite 
to Amim^ the port on the right bank. But, i^ the pitential 
wealth of Arahistan be developed, Ahwaz will re^n its 
former prospenty. ^ 

Shuster, too, with its picturesque castle, U historically 

Emperor Valerian, 
of Shapur I, 35 narrated in Chapter 
h«nd yj;. =»ccordmg to Persian historians, to 

build ^e great weir across the river. This weir still stands, 
though at the rime of my visit in 1896 a great gao in the 
ccn« h.<i d»troy«i iu A, eifni.tc S shii.til' 
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aj mentioned in the previous chapter, is terribly hot. Ahwaz 
1 found comparatively cool, with a mazimuni tcmpcrACure of 
11^“.^ In mediaeval tim<« it was otherwise, and the climate 
of Ahwazi owing to the large amount of cultivated land, was 
damp and, according to Mukaddasi, ejcccrable ; for hot 
winds blew all day, and by night the noise of the rushing 
water, the mosquitoes, and bugs which “ bite like wolves 
rendered sleep impossible. 

Some thirty miles nonh-west of Shuster, near the river 
Kerkha but actually on the left bank of the little river Shaur 
(a corruption of Shapur), lie the mounds of Sus, the site of 
Susa, which will be described in detail later on. Farther 
north, on the mmn route leading to the mountains, is Dizful, 
or the " Bridge Fort/' which derive* its name fiom a second 
splendid example of Sasatiian work that spans the Ab-l-DIz. 

Some sixty miles to the south-east of Shuster is the small 
mountain plain of Malamir, which contains remarkable b^ 
relief. This district was apparently that of the Hapardip, 
and the large mound on the eastern part of the plain was 
probably the capital, Tarrisha. Most of the fibres in the 
rock sculptures nave no Inscriptions j but one of them forms 
a happy exception, and we learn that it was chiselled in 
honour of a certain Prince Khanni, whose effigy dominates 
the scene, the figures of a priest, of the attendants, and of the 
Sacrificial rams being disproportionately small. Above^th®e 
tiny figures three musicians march in proccjsion,* Ruins of 
the Sasanian period have also been discovered ; and to the 
north-west arc the remains of the famous bridge Khurrah 
Zdd,' so named after the mother of Ardeshir, the founder of 
the Sasanian dynasty. 

Ram Hormuz on the Ahwaz-Behbehan road was also a 
site of antiquity, its founder under its present name being 
Hormuz, gnuio^n of Ardeshir. It was also celebrat^ as 
the site of the last and decisive battle which sealed the 
fortunes of the house of Sasan and ended the Parth^ 
dynasty. It is probable that all these sites, and others like 
Band—1—Itir, arc extremely ancient, and that the Sasanian and 
mediaeval remains cover Elamite foundations. 

Tke Natatal Futility tf Elont .'—In mediaeval times 
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Khuzistan, as it was then termed, was perhaps the most 
fertile province of Persia, its sugar-cane being especially 
celebrated. But an influx of nomads, following on ruthless 
conquest, has destroyed a once teeming population, v/hich 
depended for its living on the splendid irrigation works. 
This sj^tem of canals every government until comparatively 
recent times kept in order, even if it did not enlarge it ; but 
now ancient Elam, like Babylonia, awaits the engineer who, 
given a free hand and a stable government, could in a few 
years, as in Egypt or on a still larger scale in the Panjab, 
settle millions of prosperous peasantry on land which now 
supports only a few thousand nomads and their flocks. 

The Boundaries of Babylonia .—Having given some account 
of the province of Elam both in ancient and modern times, I 
now turn to Babylonia. As already explained, owing to the 
much greater northern extension of the Persian Gulf and the 
more easterly course of the Euphrates, Babylonia was for¬ 
merly of smaller extent than the study of a modern map would 
l^d the student to suppose. On the north, the natural 
division was one between the dead level plain and the slightly 
undulating country, which would be represented by a line 
drawn from near Samarra on the Tigris to Hit on the 
Euphrates. On the cast the Tigris was the boundary when 
Elam was strong ; but when Elam was weak, Babylonia 
occupied fertile districts to the cast of the river. On the 
west, the Euphrates was a natural boundary and defence ; 
and on the south lay the Persian Gulf. Canon Rawlinson 
calculates the area as being rather less than that of the 
Netherlands,^ 


Meaning of Sumer and Akkad .—Before proceeding further 
It would seem desirable to explain the vanous terms used in 
connexion with this ancient country. At the very earliest 
period it was referred to simply as “The Land," At a 
later but still early period the name Sumer was applied to 
the distnct at the head of the Persian Gulf, and Akkad was 
the neighbouring district to the north-east. There was no 
marked geographical or other division between the two 
countnes;* but Erecfa, Ur, Larsa, and Umma formed part 
of burner, which is referred to as the land of Shinar in the 
book of Genesis,* the verse running, “ And the beginning 

• AncUM Man^ckia i. 6, • Sumtr and ASiad, p, i*. . 
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of his (fc. Nimrod’s) kin^om was Babel, and Ercch, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar/’ Akkad or Agade, 
on the other hand, had Sippar, Kish, Babylon, and Borsippa 
within its boundaries. Nippur, in some respects the centre 
shrine of the Sumerians, stood almost on the frontier between 
Sumer and Akkad. 

Chal 4 ta and Babylonia. —The term Chaldea was formerly 
used in referring to this ancient land ■ but, as Rawlinson 
points out, the word Is not found at all before the ninth 
Century and then in Assyrian insetiptiona. Conset|ucntly, 
owing to the lame of Babylon and its comparative antiquity, it 
appears to be most convenient to employ Babylonia as the 
geographical term during all periods of its history, 

Titstription 0/ And what sort of a country was 

it that saw the birth of a civilisiatlori which has aBected man/- 
kind so intensely ? Then, as to-day, it was so absolutely 
featureless and flat, and on such a vast scale^ that dwellers In 
Europe can hardly realise what the description of it means. 
Everywhere the land touches the sky, with only rare palm 
groves to break up the lajudscapc, and no mountains are visible, 
As in E^'pt, civilization bad its birth between the sea and the 
dry land, on alluvial soil interspersed with vast marshes and 
flooded annually by its rivers. These rivers, indeed, as is 
shown above^ formed it and, as also in the case of Egypt, 
kept it alive ; although the marshes, with their fevers, must 
have taken, then as now, a heavy toll from the wild popuJation. 

Climaiij Flora^ and Fauna .—The climate of this rich land 
is one in which snow is unknown and frost hardly ever severe, 
although the nights are at rimes bitterly cold. In the early 
winter there are heavy rains, which were in all probability 
more abundant in those early days. The winter upon the 
whole is bracing and healthy; but it is succeeded by six 
months of heat that is trying to Europeans, and affects the 
value of the man unit to some extent* To-day the desert 
winds arc much dreaded ; and this was equally the case in 
early days. The soil was and is fertile, and it is generally 
believed that, while rice Was first cultivated in India, this 
historical land can claim to have given wheat and barley as 
us main contributions to the sustenance of man. As residents 
in the East know well, the wheat-fed man is almost invariably 
superior in energy and vigour to the man whose chief support 
IS rice, the Japanese perhaps supplying the one exception to 
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this rule. The date-palm supplied many needs, including 
fo^ drink, and builditig materials. Next perhaps in gcneril 
utilitj' to the date-palm were the enormous reeds, from which 
hutSj matting, and^ boats were alike constructed. Fish, too, 
formed a simple article of food, cspedally the barbel and carp. 
There b also the amphibious fish termed the goby, which is 
equally at home in the water or out of It. 

Of big game we know that the elephant and the urus were 
hunted bjf the early monarchs; and the hippopotarous had 
at this period but recently disappeared. The lion, the leopard, 
the vrild ass, the wild boar, the gazelle survive^ and arc still 
plentiful, except the first named, which is gradu^y becoming 
extinct. Jfackals are conunDn, but wolves and hyenas are rare. 
Of small game, the common francolin and the quail inhabit 
the scrub in the vicinity of the crops, and the ostrich and 
bustard majf be found on the borders of the desert, though 
the ostrich is very rare to-day ; but above Babylon it iros 
abundant and hunted by the soldiers of Cyrus the Younger, 
w may be read in the pages of Xenophon.' The marries 
during winter teem wi^ gecae, duck, and snipe. Cranes, 
herons, and other aquatic birds abound. 

* L 5, 3, 
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CHAPTER IV 

JlLA^f AND 3U5v\, THB CAPITAL 

'ITm cliildicrb or Shitti i Zlim, and Anhur. and Arphax4ij, ind Lud, md Arjm 
— Cfetuik X. la, 

Hffeiti Stttdy oj Origins. — ^Nothing k more striking in 
recent archaeological research than the scientific and success¬ 
ful manner In which the origins of civiUaatton have been 
studied] and nowhere is this more noticeable than in the Near 
East. To-diy the three great civiliaatiotis of Greece, Egypt, 
and Babylonia have been traced back, the two former to the 
Neolithic age and the last named to the primitive race which 
then occupied the lower plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Nor is this all ^ as a fourth dvili2ation of the Hittites, differing 
tti some aspects from the other three, is shown to have eusted 
in Central Asia Minor at least hs early as icoo b.c. In the 
case of Elam, which was closely connected with Babylonia, 
a Neolithic period has been discovered; and, althou^ no 
purely Neolithic remains have, as yet, been found in Baby¬ 
lonia, this is due, in all probability, to the incessant activity 
of its rivers, which not only make, but destroy, and above all 
cover up. A Neolithic period can therefore be ^reasonably 
^ume^ notwithstanding the absence of rctiiains. It is 
impossible to fix even an approximate date for its commence¬ 
ment in this part of Asia ; but dc Morgan considers that it 
ended towards the sixth millennium a.c,, both in Babylonia 
and in Egypt, The ■ succeeding stage of culture, termed 
Chalcolithic *' or “ AcneoUthic,” when stone and copper 
VOL. I 4® ^ 
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were us^ side by side, is well represented both in Elam 
and in Babylonia. In the latter country the recent e^cava- 
u Campbell Thompson^ in 1918, and of 

f, Shahrein (the ancient 

EndiA and of Hall at Teil-el’Ma'abed or Tdl-el-Oberi"di 
near Ur, have yielded valuable eitamples of the Chalcolithic 
jpmod, which the same explorers have also found at Ur. 
The pottc^ of this penod is especially interesting, as it is 
ot much the same type of ware and decoration as that found 
by de Morgan at Susa and Tappa Musyan. Specimens of 
this ware and also of the small flint saw-blades and scraper^s 
that accompany it at Abu Shahrein and el-Ohcyd have b«m 
met with spotadically at other Babylonian sites and in Assyria 
also hut, undl now, have not been identified as belonging 
to the Ch^cohthic penod. The ware also connects with the 
early pot-fabnes of Asia Minor, but appears to be older. Its 
appearance in Babylonia, where it certainly antedates Sumerian 
pottery, is due to a westward extension of a prolo-Elamite 
population, which, m Thompson’s opinion, was afterwards 
driven out by the Sumerians. 

TAi Meaning d/ is desirable at this point to 

re er to the various names of the country with which we 
are deling, as much a^istance is frequently to be obtained 
by such means. And first the name ^am, or Elamtu, the 
dassical Ely mai^ requires explanation. Its signification is 
mountains. The Assyrians came into contact with Elam 
m Its mountain sccdon, and as in ancient times its plains 
were far Jess extensive than to-day and the mountains pre¬ 
dominated, this name needs no further comment 

The people of Susa termed their country Anjan-Susunka, 
and distinguished the vanous tribes given below. Strabo and 
the histonans of Alexander similarly distinguish Susiana or 
busis, the plain country, from the mountains of Cossia for 
Kis^a), Paractafcm^ Mardia, Elymais, and (Jxia The btwk 
distinguishes between the Susanechians, or 
mhabitants of the plains round Susa, and the Elamite^ Z 

FinaHvthe Persians the province was kno^n as 
nr ^Th^ P m rn^acval times it was called Khuzistan 
The Country of the IIuz or Khuz/’ and this name has 
recently been revived by a decree of Shah Riza, 

* the ,„d [h, EUmuci. ' 
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Negrito Aborigines. —Dieulafoy^ and de Morgan, who 
both headed expeditions to Elam, and who studied the 
question most exhaustively on the spot, concur in the opinion 
that there was a very ancient occupation of the Susian plain 
by Negritos, and that, so far as is known, these were the 
original inhabitants. In support of this view Herodotus writes: 

The Ethiopians from the direction of the sunrising (for the 
Ethiopians were in two bodies) had been appointed to serve 
with the Indians, being in no way different in appearance 
from the other Ethiopians, but in their language and in the 
nature of their hair only ; for the Ethiopians from the East 
are straight-haired, but those of Libya have hair more thick 
and woolly than that of any other men/’ ® Again, there is 
the fact that in the most ancient bas-reliefs, figures of Negritos 
appear with frequency. More especially is this the case in 
the famous stele of Naramsin, referred to in the next chapter, 
where the monarch, who is of Semitic type, is portrayed as 
leading Negritos to victory. Some years ago, dunng the 
course of my travels, I was puzzled by the extremely dark 
populations of Bashakird and Sarhad, very remote and 
mountainous regions bordering on Persian Baluchistan* The 
solution may be that the whole country was originally peopled 
by Negritos, the Anariakoi or Non-Aryans of the Greeks, 
who probably stretched along the northern shores of the 
Persian Gulf to India, and that their descendants have 
survived in those distant parts, which are scarcely known 
even by Persians, and where, in some districts, I was the 
first European traveller. Hall would derive the dark section 
of the inhabitants of Elam and the Sumerians from this stock, 
and, in my opinion, this would appear to be the soundest 
view to take of a very difficult problem. 

The Legend of Memnon. Elam, in addition to the 
rich alluvial plain, also included the hill districts to the north 
and east, and here there is no question of a Negrito J^ce. 
Consequently there were in effect at least two races inhabiting 
Elam—the Negritos of the plains, who were very dark, and 
the white hill-men. This would appear to have been vaguely 
recognized by the Greeks/ They describe Memnon, who 
came to the aid of Troy, as the offspring of a white mountain 

^ U'AcrofioJe de by Djeulafoy, with appoidii by 

' Henodotua vii. ^ »» 

* yidi Stribo IV, J. 4 : liso HetoJotus v. wliere Su« » termed the eity gf Memnon. 

Hniod calb him the Ethiopian king* 
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woman Klssia and of black Tithonoa, H< leads an army of 
^ians and Ethiopians—Tithonos k the Ethiopian god 
T>idun-p-to the assistance of Priam, who is his paternal uncle, 
an(^s dajn by AchiHes. There are brief references to Mem non 
in Homcri and he h evidently regarded 3S an important per- 
sonage ; for were^id in the ’when Ulysses is speaking 

to Agamemnon of hh son r ^ 

To Troy no hero cuelc of nohli^r linc^ 

Or if of nohlefi Memoon it wii dime+ 

Iti another passage he is given the epithet of swarthy." It 
13 of interest to note that there is no mention of Babylon or 
Nineveh in these early legends preserved by the Grech 
writers, which, although probably without historical founda¬ 
tion, aj^ yet of some value from the ethnological point of 
View. Wh^:n the Greeks found z blitk population In Elam 
they would natuially compare it to the Ethiopians, of whom 
they knew trough Egyptian sources, and thb explains the 
transfer of Tithonos to Persia. 

At a rather later period there was first a Sumerian, and 
then a considerable Semitic influx, which in time, as in 
^byloma, dominated and absorbed the earlier inhabitants of 
the country. As iar as Babylonia is concerned, this Semitic 
invasion was mainly peacefiil and perhaps should be described 
rather as pcnctraEion ; but in the case of Elam, probably 
owing^to the mountain no permanent conquest 

was effected by the Semitic kings of Akkad, and it wa? not 
until the «tablishmciit of the second Sumerian Empire by 
the later kings of Ur tlmt Elam became really sulJject to 
Babylonia, and then only for a short rime. 

ff Apart from the general 

ethnological divtstons pven above, Elam was the home of 

^eiaJ trib« among w^om were the Hussi or Uxians. and 

inhabited the district 

Ijunutbk] and of Yatbur, whose districts lay heturcca the 
Tigris marshes a,nd the mountains. 

demlnd ^ "f Creeks who 

demand^ toll from Alexander the Great for his passaee from 

^a to Pers^ohs, an^d in return were surprised Ltd subdued 

>3 mention^ m Chapter XX. Thrir^ name surviv^ 
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Khuzistan. The Hapartip or Ha.pirtip^ appear on the rock 
sculptures of MaJ Amir, and arc perhaps the Amardians or 
Mardians of the Greeks, whom Herodotus mentions as 
nomadic Persian tribes ranged wItJx the Dahae, Dropini, and 
SagartJi under the banners of Cyrus, 

/iftisiaH —Among the most important districts 

was Anzan or Anshan^ which probably^ in course of time» 
included Susa and the neighbouring hills, and finally became 
synonymous with Elam, as shown in a cuneiform tablet.* 
The passage from Isaiah,* “Go up, O Elam ", besiege, O 
Media,^^ distinctly bears out this view ; and the fact that the 
Achaemcnian monarchs would only drink the water of the 
Kerkha, points dearly to that river as flowing through their 
homekncl. Anshan is especially celebrated as being the 
principality of Cyriis the Great. 

TAf AftMHi —A few words are called for con¬ 

cerning the ancient language of Elam, like Babylonia, 
Elam furnishes us with Sumerian inscriptions containing 
Semitic words, and also with Semitic inscriptions contamjng 
Sumerian words. But in E^lani there are found in the earliest 
period proper names which are ndthcr Sumerian nor Semitic ; 
but which belong to a language somewhat vaguely described 
as Turanian, and known among scholars os Anzanitc^ Susian, 
Or simply Elamite* This lan^agr^ which was subordinate 
during many centuries of foreign rule, suddenly reappwed 
towards 15*00 bx. at the time when Elam became an inde¬ 
pendent nation. Consequently in Elam there were several 
languages, of which Anzanitc was the oldest, but of this only 
traces were left^ Thanks to the devoted labours of Father 
Scheil, who was attached to the dc Morgan mission, we know 
that the Elamite monosyllabic roots were agglutinous,* and 
that the simple inflexions associated with derived words are 

due to the influence of a higher language. 

One of the most striking proofs of the independent lines 
On which Elam dcvelopKcd is mrnished by the s?>-called ^ proto- 
Elamite system of writing, which was discovered during the 
enuTse of the excavations at Susa. This consists, so far as 


* Tht ** p " in. ihc mniE p Eiwrfri^i^ liifl ptUfiJi 

* ^1* “ AoOiu"" iQ A Iff th MiUt, ediied hf 

Tlulill Ml- 1 . . . , K . L J 

* “ Tlw tme » iJ-e ^cf ^ tbr » b™™ 

ibjfl thar fitwiA u tfer eornfaW f™, II whea ^ ta lh« Efi|faih wnH wtMm-ij mAr* 
twfmi ui fpom Ke*iir’i f ■ 
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wc know it, of either signs or ideographs for various objects 
impressed on rough day tablets. These tablets have not 
been fully deciphered, but enough is known to prove that the 
system is quite independent, and evolved by the Elamites. 
A vciy few of the signs, as for example those used for “ tablet " 
and * total,” resemble the corresponding Babylonian char¬ 
acters ; but, beyond this, there is no connexion, and it is 
noteworthy that, although the signs for " total ” are the same 
as in the Babylonian script, the Elamite figures are different, 
being bped on a decimal system, whereas the Babylonian 
numeration is sexagesimal. 

Basha-Shushinak, who probably reigned before the 
Babylonian dynasty of Ur established Sumerian rule for a 
while in Elam, dedicated a stone statuette seated on a throne. 
On each side of the figure is an inscription, that on the left 
being in Semitic and that on the right in proto-Elamite 
characters. This proves that at that period the two scripts 
were employed together. Finally Susa, forced to use the 
Semitic script during the many centuries of her existence as a 
vassal state, forgot her ancient script, and, when her independ¬ 
ence was recovered, used the Semitic signs in writing her own 
language. According to de Morgan, Anzanite died out some 
three thousand years before our era. 

The Religion .—Very little is known about the religion 
of Elam, As in the case of Sumer, there was a world full 
of vague forms and spirits. The chief deity, whose name 
was sacred and secret, and who was referred to as Shushinak 
or the “ Susian,” dwelt in a forest sanctuary which was sacred, 
and to which only the priests and the King were admitted! 
Associated with Shushinak were six other deities of the first 
rank, grouped in two triads. Of these, Amman Kasibar may 
possibly be the Memnon of the Greeks. The names of a 
considerable number of other deities have been recovered from 
inscriptions, but beyond their names little is known of most 
of thcm.i We have few data for determining their characters 
and attributes. We read that on certain solemn davs or in 
celebration of victories, the statues were brought out to receive 
the devout homage of the people, and from various facts in 
their history we know how strongly they cherished their 
deities. As in Babylonia, the priesthood was both powerful 
and wealthy, and, although we have as yet but little informa- 

“ Gtuticr, dr ira%r. rai. pp. 41 C 
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tion as to the details of Elamite cult and ritual, it is clear that 
in many features they bore a general resemblance to the 
Babylonian rites. The votive and dedicatory inscriptions 
that have been deciphered do not suggest a completely in¬ 
dependent system or organization, and the readiness of the 
Elamite priesthood to borrow from Babylonia is well illus¬ 
trated by the bronze votive plaque of Shilkhak-in-Shushinak, 
representing a rite of purification performed at sunrise, which, 
as its name implies, was directly taken over from the Semitic 
Babylonians. The disturbed condition of the mounds at 
Susa has prevented the recovery of trustworthy archaeological 
and architectural evidence on the religious side ; but this 
defect may at any monient be remedied by the finding of 
native Elamite religious texts. These might throw as much 
light on the religion and ritual of Elam as the purely votive 
and building inscriptions have already thrown upon the 
succession of her kings. 

Susa^ th$ Ancient Capital .—We owe practically all our 
knowledge of the ancient history of Elam to excavations 
conducted at Susa. It is therefore desirable to ^ve some 
account of the famous capital of Elam and of the important 
secrets it has yielded. 

The mounds of Shush or Susa are situated some thirty 
miles from the hills, and are, to judge from their position, 
of great antiquity. Indeed, Susa may cl^m to be the oldwt 
known site in the world. It has already been shown that in 
the days of Sennacherib the coast-line was not more than sixty 
miles from it. Consequently, the possible sites for an ^cient 
city were limited to a comparatively narrow fringe of plain 
lying at the foot of the great mountains ; for land recently 
formed would not have been suitable for occupation by a large 

population. - 

Excavations by Loftus. —These ruins of Susa were first 
visited by Loftus* and Churchill in 1850. The 
given to the travellers was unfriendly, and after Churchill had 
made the first plan of the sites, they withdrew and reported 
to General Williams, who was the chief British reprtsentahve 
on the Turko-Persian Frontier Commission, at 
assembled at Mohamera. The next winter General Williams 
visited the ruins in person, and, as the result of excavauons 
carried out under his instructions, a great Achaemenian palace 

1 Travth W Seuarcitt t* Cit/dta /uj SiaitM. 
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was discovered. Loftus returned later, and with the wholly 
inadequate sum of which had been placed at his disposal, 
continued the excavations. 

The Dieulafoy and de Morgan Missions .—Englishmen 
were thus the pioneere in this truly magnificent task, and 
the name of Loftus will ever be honoured in connexion with 
Susa ; but it is to the talented sons of France, supported 
generously by their Government, that the chief credit belongs 
of drawing back the veil from a totally forgotten past of 
glorious history, and of adding yet another to the list of Great 
Oriental Monarchies. 

The French Government despatched two expeditions, 
the first of which, under Dieulafoy, who was accompanied 
by his gifted wife, took up, in 1884, the work of Loftus, 
and discovered that the palace of Darius had been destroyed 
by fire and that, more than a century later, Artaxerxes Mnemon 
had raised on its ruins a still more splendid edifice. Dieulafoy 
merely continued the excavations of Loftus, and it was 
reserved for another Frenchman to complete the achievements 
of his fellow-countrymen by discovering Elam and its history 
in the lower strata of the same mound. 

The Four Quarters of Susa .—To the traveller crossing the 
level plains, the mounds of Susa appear to rise to a great 
height, and it is not difficult to imagine how imposing they 
must have been, crowned with splendid edifices, and probably 
set in palm-groves amid a sea of waving corn, the whole 
picture being backed by range after range of grim mountains 
nstng in sombre majesty to snow-capped peaks. 

To^ay the city is represented by desolate mounds covering 
a considerable area on both banks of the Kerkha. This 
river flowed past the citadel, and the space now existing 
between the Shaur and the Kerkha was covered with buildings 
which have been partly demolished by the wayward river. ^ ’ 

De Morgan divides the ruins into four chief quarters 
corresponding with the most important mounds : * 

/ \ Citadel, which was the fort in Achaemenian times 

(2) The Royal City with the palaces of the successors 
of Danus. 


(3) The Commercial quarter. 

(4) The quarter on the right bank of the present course 
of the River Kerkha. This formerly included the whole of 
the area now exisung between the Shaur and the Kerkha. 
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The so-called Citadel is the smallest in^ area, but the 
most important owing to its altitude. It rises 3® metres 
above the plain and measures 450 metres by 250. It 
dominates the plain more than its mere height would suggest, 
owing partly to its steep sides, which are difficult to ascend. 
The Citadel would appear to have been inhabited without 
interruption from prehistoric times down to the Graeco- 

Persian period. . 

The Royal City, which stretches from south-east to north¬ 
east of the Citadel for 1500 metres, is separated from it by 
a large depression known locally as the Bazaar, and was never 
joined to it. The Apdddna or throne-room of the Achae- 
menian Palace at the north-east is a square of some 35® 
Although extensive, the rwns of Susa are small corrvpared with 
those of Babylon or Nineveh, which were the capitals of world¬ 
wide empires. Elam, although an independent and mighty 
kingdom, never seriously aspired- to the empire of the known 

world, as did her rivals. , 

The Prehistoric Period .—now come to the earliest 
periods into which de Morgan divides the histo^ of Elam. 
First of all there is the prehistoric period, subdivided into 
two, in neither of which have metals been discovered : though, 
of course, this negative information is not conclusive. Pottery 
of a good class was dug up in the lowest stratum 20 metres 
below the surface, whereas the pottery found in the stratum 
above is of a coarse and less artistic type. 
found resembling the segment of a ring, badly baked ana 

equally badly shaped, , , u- • 

De Morgan compares the pottery of the prehistonc 
strata with similar ware found in Egypt, which he dates ac 
to 8000 B.c. ; and he holds that the fragments found at husa 
are certainly as old. It is, however, pointed out by mg 
that the absence in the intervening countries of any pottery 
similar to that of Egypt, makes this method of rec oning 
unsafe, and the pre-dynastic Egyptian pottery is not really 
at all like that of Susa, except superficidly. King m an 
appendix to his Sumer and Akkad deals with the 
made by Pumpelly, near Askabad, and holds that the pottery 
of the earlier periods found in the North Kurgan or moun 
at Anau “ may well point to some connexion between ^ 
stone and early metal-using cultures of 
Elam.” SimilL- buff-coloured pottery with geometrical 
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d«igns was discovered by me in the neighbouring district 
of Ifemgaz, which fact strengthens this view ; the vase, 
which appears as an illustration, is now in the British Museum. 
But there is even stronger confirmatory evidence in the 
ir^Ufc discovered near Astrabad" in the Turang Tappa or 
Fheasant Mound," situated perhaps two hundred and fifty 
miles to the west of Anau, in a country studded with mounds 
containing ruins of ancient towns and villages similar to the 
Anau Kurgan ; indeed the intervening country beam traces 
throughout of such ruins. 

The discovciy iTOS made in 1841, but has hitherto not 
received the notice its importance merits. It consisted of a 
number of golden objects, worked stone vessels, and copper 
wrapons. The most remarkable piece was a golden goblet, on 
which two unmistakii.bly Sumerian figures are engraved, the 
heads and faces deaii-ahaven with the characteristic “ puffin " 

At Anau and Darragaz nothing better than coarse potterv 
has been tound, but here we have a treasure which, taken in 
conjunction with the ware discovered at Anau and Darragaz 
proves that the culture of Elam covered a much wider area 
than was previously supposed. 

It would be idle to press the argument further until 
marc ample matenals arc forthcoming, as will probably he the 
case before long from the ruined sites of Mesopotamia where, 
as mcmioned on page jt>, Hall and Thompson found 
ijuMtities of similar pottery at Ur and Eridu. This ware 
IS known to occur farther north, and it will eventually appear 
that there was a line of connexion between EJam and T^a- 
caspia through M^potamia, and possibly also directly north. 
As to date there is no doubt that the pottery fountl at el- 
Ubeyd w proto-bumcnan or earlier than 4000 a,c. But this 
IS much later than ffie dates given to their finds by de Morgan 
«id Pumpelly. Enough however, has been said to show 
that the earhwt penod discovered by de Morgan dates back 
to » h^ry antiquity undreamed of a generation ago 

»h V f'if Just above the prehistoric zone 

the French Mbsiou discovered a layer of earth some 6 feet 

r*® found; and the theory was 
formed that the prehistoric aty had been destroyed by a 
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higher race, which covered up the ruins with earth before 
commencing the construction of a new city. In the next, 
or Archaic, zone were found tablets of unbaked clay with 
archaic writing and also unguent vases, but very little pottery. 
Almost all the articles made of alabaster were pitted with 
holes as the result of its having been burnt. De Morgan 
believed that this period should be dated about 4000 b.c. 

Elam in the Legend of Gilgames .—One of the gr^test, 
and certainly one of the most interesting, epics in the history 
of mankind is that of Gilgames, containing a legend of the 
Deluge, from which that in Holy Writ was inspired, Gilgames 
himself being possibly the Nimrod of the book of Genesis. 
In it the subjection of Elam is dealt with, and although the 
mists of antiquity lie low over the episodes, there is no doubt 
that these legends possess an historical basis, and are therefore 
of considerable value. 

The first of these old-world stories is to the effect that 
Khumbaba, King of Elam, had invaded Babylonia, had razed 
its temples, and had substituted the worship of Elamite gods 
for the focal deities. In this crisis all h^es rested on Gilgames 
and his devoted monster Eabani, The heroes set out to 
meet the Elamite invader, and heard from a female magician 
that the foe was concealed in a sacred grove. Undeterred by 
fear they pressed on and stopped in rapture for a moment 
before the cedar trees ; they contemplated the height of 
them, they contemplated the thickness of them, the place 
where Khumbaba was accustomed to walk up and down 
with rapid strides ; alleys were made in it, paths kept up 
with great care/'i The Elamite king, surprised when about 
to take his outdoor exercise, was slain and the heroes 
returned in triumph to Erech, the well-protected. Here, 
apart from the extraordinarily modern habit of the Elamite 
monarch in taking exercise in a well-kept pleasaunce and 
the evident wonder and joy shown in the sacred grove, we 
note that Elam, as in the earliest historical times, raided the 
rich lowlands. 

A second Elamite sovereign, Khumbastir, also app^^r^ 
but merely as a name. Kudur-Kuku-Mal, yet a thir 
Elamite monarch, whose name is also preserved to us, was 
more successful, as he defeated the Babylonian forces an 
ravaged their country. No details are forthcoming, nor 

> Hiupt, Dai hafykniKiit p- 2 ^ 4 - 
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is it possible to fix even an approximate date for these 
monarchs ; but there is no doubt that, in these delightful 
legends, we obtain glimpses of the great struggle in which 
Elam was probably the aggressor for many generations, but 
which ended in her subjection to the higher organization of 
Babylonia. 
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CHAPTER V 

ELAM, SOMER, AND AKKAD AT THE DAWN OP HISTORY 

And they said one to another. Go to. let us make brick, and bum tl«in throughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar.—Genesis *i. J. 

Sumerians and Semites.—\t was pointed out in the last 
chapter that Elam was closely connected with neighbour¬ 
ing Sumer and Akkad ; and in this chapter I propose to 
trace the growth of all three states and-, by this means, to 
give a sketch of the development of Elam and its relations 

wth Babylonia. • u • 

It is now known that there were two races inhabiting 
Sumer and Akkad which were distinct not merely m nice 
and speech, but also in personal appearance. The bumcruns 
shaved both the head and face, whereas the ^mues grew ^ 
hair and wore a beard. The dress also differed, tha o 
Sumerian consisting of a mantle worn over the left shoulder, 
whereas the Semite wore a long, narrow plam wrapp rou 
the body, with the end thrown over the left shoulder. 

There has been much discussion as to whether J® Sumer¬ 
ians or the Semites were the earlier inhabitants f 

but the question may now be regarded as definitely se e 
in favour of the Sumerians. They, however, * emse 
perhaps preceded by a proto-Elamite race which made me 
pottery that so much resembles the primitive ware o u^- 
And so far as the evidence goes, it would appear 
earliest period of which there is any record, Semites been 
long settled in the north of the country, the land of AkKa , 
by the side of the Sumerians. 

6i 
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The Legend of Cannes .—Of considerable importance in 
connexion with this discussion is the legend of Cannes as 
narrated by Berossus, a Babylonian priest, who wrote a few 
years after the death of Alexander the Great, and who dili- 
gentl^y collected ancient traditions. According to his chronicle 
of which unfortunately only fragments have been handed down’ 
the ancient inhabitants of Babylonia lived like beasts without 
any laws. During this era a monster, half-fish, half-man, and 
endowed with reason, Cannes ^ by name, appeared out of the 

and taught the use of letters, laws, arts, and sciences. He 
also instructed mankind to plough, to sow, and to reap. At 
mght he disappeared into the sea ; for he was amphibious. 
Oannes and his successors, we are told, taught the p«c»le of 
Babylonia dunng a period of 691,200 years which preceded 
the great flood. Now this legend has generally been held to 
point to the arnval of a higher race by sea, and, as the Semites 
ultimately predominated, it has been argued that It was they 
who entered Babylonia from the south. But King, to whose 
work I am speciajly indebted in this chapter, look! upon this 
legend as merely implying that the shores of the Persian Gulf 
were the earliest centre of the Sumerian civilization, and 
believes that, « there arc but slight traces of Semitic influence 
in Sumer dunng the earlier periods, the Semites came from 
the north-west and not from the south ; and this view holds 
the field at present. 

Of the Sumerians themselves, and whence they came 
until quite recently the earliest traces of cultural dcvelopmern 
consisted of the remains of a bronze age culture. It was 
therefore held that the arnval of the Sumerians in the 
Euphrates vall^ w^ sudden, and that they had brought 
their culture with them from the country to the south-^st 
of the Caspian, where finds of treasure with Sumerian figures 

chapter. But fresh light has been thrown on this verv 
impomnt subject by American discoveries at Nippur, the 
rtjently publish^ tablets giving us some ten dynastic lists 
which precede the earliest of the hitherto known lists. We 
must therefore niodify our previous view, as we now hold 
the proof that, before the close of the third millennium, the 
Sumen^ans had strong traditions, if nothing more, which 
pointed to Babylonia being in their possession at the dawn 

‘ 0 »aQe, M belitred to be . eemiptioo of Ei, th« God of the Abp», 
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of history. Thanks to Mr. Woolley our knowledge of this 
subject is steadily increasing.^ 

The Sumerian Language .—The language of the Sumerians, 
in which the oldest records we possess are written, is aggluti¬ 
native, and is thus entirely unlike the Semitic. King states 
that " the two races of Elam and Sumer do not appear to be 
related either in language or by physical characteristics.” 
But he adds that ” until the phonetic elements of the language 
are finally established, all theories based upon linguistic 
comparisons are necessarily insecure.” 

Religion .—No account of a people, however brief, is 
complete without some reference to religion. The special 
characteristic of the Sumerian temples was the ** ziggurat, 
composed of immense cubes of sun-dried brick piled up one 
on the other, and diminishing in size up to the small 
set on the summit. Apart from this striking feature, which 
impressed itself on mankind in the legend of the tower of 
Babel, and is reproduced in our church steeples, their archi¬ 
tecture was commonplace ; the temples were built of sun- 
dried bricks, and, if speedily constructed, speedily fell into 
decay. They cannot be compared with the granite and 
limestone temples of Egypt, which took generations to 
complete. And what was the Sumerian idea of his gods . 
A striking feature is that, whereas most of the greater gods 
were beneficent, there was a host of spirits and demons hostile 
to mankind and requiring constant appeasement. In Egypt 
the gods were, upon the whole, beneficent ; but in Babylonia, 
to some extent, the opposite view prevailed, and constant 
terror and unhappiness must have resulted from the 
and detestable ideas associated with many of the higher 
powers. Most cruel of all the lesser host of heaven was the 
demon of the south-west wind, which struck down man and 
beast and destroyed trees, harvests, and pasturage in is 
rage against life. To combat these terrors a multitude ot 
beneficent genii, monsters of noble and benign asMCt, were 
imagined, and it was the colossal figures of these which were 
set to protect the entrance to palaces and form such typical 
and striking examples of Babylonian art. The ***| 

described more particularly by Ezeldel • are the mea 
descendants of these colossi. 
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The gods of Babylonia were men, with their violence, 
their cruelty, and their boldness accentuated, just as the 
g;^desses^ were glorified women. Each had its special 
city-state in which the pate ft or prieatly ruler governed by 
viitue of being the representative and interpreter of the gods 
will. Other gods, however great, were merely allies and 
subordinate to the particular god in his own city, just as he 
mmself ranked below the chief god in a neighbouring state. 
Nevertheleas, Anu, the heaven ; Ea, the Abyss ; and Bel, 
the earth, formed a supreme triad in later rimes. 

The n«t world was painted in depressing coloum ; for 
hunger, thirst, and misery were the lot of those who were 
fortunate enough not to be sentenced to eterna! torments. 
Consequently every one prayed for health during his lifetime, 
for a large fanuly, and for wealth, as a reward for devotion 
to the local god. The tatter, if hts worshippers displayed 
any Jack of zeal in his service, would overwhelm them with 
Clashing disease and calamities of every kind. The priest 
who presided at the burial of a Sumerian demanded as a fee 
for him^lf '* seven urns of wine, four hundred and twenty 
loaves of bread, one hundred and twenty measures of corn, 

® a kid, a bed, and a seat. In a temple there were 

included treasuries, store-rooms, granaries, and pens for cattle 
and sheep ; in fact, everything was ordered as if the god 
were an earthly monarch who lived surrounded by a great 
retinue. " ® 

It if clear that the Sumerians were, in doctrine, terribly 
pnest-ridden ; but the extent and severity of their thmidom 
become sttU more apparent when we know that the goi 
through his servants, was a great land-owner and also a t^cat 
mer^ant, facts which seem to imply a priestly trade monoboly 

The harliett Sttmeriaa Seit^emeais—Thc houses of the 
dwellem in Bat^donia were probably at first constructed 
from reeds, which are still a prominent feature of the country 
and th«c were ^dually succeeded by hovels of clay or su^- 
dned bncks. The early Sumerian's greatest friend and 
enemy was the over on whose low banks he had pitched his 
settlements. W hilc it gave him abundant water for irrigaricui. 

It his constant terror in time of flood. An intefesring 
light has lately been cast upon this remote period by the 
diwovcry of the oldest version of the Deluge story, ihich 
reflects the conditions of a primitive Sumerian settlement. 
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The text is composed sn the Old Sumerian language, and 
although the tabrei on which it is written dates onljr from 
about 2000 a.c., the legend itself goes bach to the dawn of 
history. The hero of the talc is a cerpin Ziudsuddu, a 
pnest^king or head-man of a Sumerian village, whose 
was such that his god Enkl warned him of the coming flood. 
So he builds a boat, probably a or circular pitched 

coracle^ and, having loaded it with hts Hvc-stock, su^vea 
the ram-storm which rages for seven days and seven nights. 
The boat is carried away on the flood, but finally the storm 
ceases, the sun comes out, and when its light shines intit the 
boat, the priest of Enkl sacrifices an «x and a sheep. At 
the end of the text we And the old priest worshipping Enlil, 
the chief god of his country, whose anger against men^has 
now abated. So Enlil grants the priest immortality and an 
eternal soul like that of a god.* iiudsuddu, the priwt, is 
the prototype of the Babylonian Ui-napishtirn and of the 
Hebrew Noah. He is here revealed as the original Deluge- 
hero, an old priest-king who ruled one of the earliest Sumerian 
settlements in Babylonia. 

Apparently from the earliest times the centre of ea^ 
of these lowly hamlets was the shrine of the local g^. 
In the course of time the hsmilets developed into high y 
organized city-states, whose constant struggles resulted in 
the temporary hegemony of the victor. Nothing is ntorc 
striking than the strength of the theocratic position , or 
the pausi makes war and gains the victor)- entirely the 
bidding of his city-god, and this fiction is fully maintained 
in the subsequent treaty of peace. In shoi^ the pafests are 
merely the luman agents of the gods. There is ri^on 
to believe that these city-states were common to Babylonia 
and Elam, and that Susa and Ansban were ancient city- 
states coeval with Lagash, Ercch, Ur, and Lat^a. r is 
also reasonable to suppose that the mountain tubes wer 
much less advanced than the inhabitants of the plain*- 

Ea»»a/um, King af Lagas/i, hfttre 3000 B.c.—Ihe mmt 
striking figure among the earliest Sumenan kings w ose 
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is known is Eannatum, patesi of Lagash by inheritance from 
a line of ancestors. He acquired fame and power through 
the defeat of the neighbouring city-state of Umma ; and it 
is deeply interesting to read the details of his campaigns and 
their residts. These are graven on the famous “ Stele of the 
Vultures, erected as a memorial of victories which won him 
the hegemony of Sumer some forty-eight centuries ago. The 
sculptured fragments give a picture of the Sumerians 
advancing to the attack in a solid phalanx of spearmen 
protected by shield-bearers. The Great Conqueror himself 
IS represented driving in a chariot drawn by asses, horses 
being at that time unknown in Babylonia. The burial 
customs, too, are vividly portrayed, the dead being piled up 
in horizontal layers to form a mound. 

Nor did Eannatum neglect the peaceful task of developing 
the resources of his state j for numerous canals were dug, 
apparently during the latter years of his reign, when, to use 
his own expression, " his might had borne fruit.” 

Victories of Eannatum over the Elamites. —It would appear 
that in the reign of Eannatum the Elamites were regawicd 
by the agriculturists of Sumer and Akkad as the natural 
enemy : indeed, their rulers could never be sure of immunity 
from the attack of the hardy mountaineers. This feeling is 
well expressed by Eannatum in his reference to Elam as 
“the mountain that strikes terror." However, the great 
Sumerian was able to record victories over the hereditary foe, 
in lines which run : “ By Eannatum was Elam broken in 
the head, Elam was driven back to his own land,” the 
metaphor being taken from a mace which was then a favourite 
weapon. Elsewhere Eannatum states that “he heaped up 
burial mounds, ’ apparently referring to a severe defeat of the 
r 'l noted, however, that these victories accom¬ 

plished nothing more than the driving back of an Elamite 
expedition ; ^ere was apparently no following up of the 
enemy into his own country. In other words, the policy 
of Sumer was defensive and not offensive. 

The Earliest-known Lett^ and Elam.—The earliest example 
or a letter which has been found in Babylonia- relates to Elam, 

It IS written in Sumerian and probably belongs to the reien 
of Enannatum II., one of the later kings of Lacash The 
wnter, who was chief priest of the goddess Ninraar, informs 
his correspondent that a band of Elamites had raided Lagash 
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territory, and that he had defeated them with heavy loss. 
The date of this document must be about 3000 b.c. 

Elam and the Kish Dynastyy 2900—2800 B.c. —Upon the 
downfall of Sumerian Lagash rose the Semitic dynasty of 
Kish in Akkad. Manishtu, one of its warrior kings, conducted 
a campaign against Anshan and records its success ; not only 
were the people subdued and forced to pay tribute, but the 
captive king of Anshan graced the conqueror’s triumph. 
Again, on a vase found at Nippur an inscription has been 
deciphered which states that the vase was booty from Elam, 
and was dedicated by another warrior king termed Urumush, 
“ when he had conquered Elam.” From this it appears 
that the agricultural states arc at last assuming a forward 
policy, and that, no longer content with beating off the raids 
from Elam, they aim at the subjection of that country. 

The Empire of Akkady 2800 b.c. —We now turn to 
Akkad, or Agade, which, some two centuries after the death 
of Eannatum, was not only the leading state, but welded the 
collection of city-states into an empire ruled by a Semitic 
dynasty. To accomplish so much, a great man was needed ; 
and a great man appeared in the person of Sargon, ^ who 
boasted that “ he poured out his glory over the world ” and 
that the Western Land (Syria) and the Eastern Sea (the 
Persian Gulf) formed the boundaries of his empire. Indeed, 
there is a tradition to the effect that he subdued the island 
of Dilmun in the Persian Gulf, and we know that he 
conquered not only Elam, but many districts of the Zagros 


to the north, 

Sargon was equally distingmshed for the arts of peace ; 
and it was under his influence that the old laws, the relimous 
writings, and the works of magic were compiled and translated 
into the Semitic language. All these documents were stored 
in the temple of Erech, where, 1500 years later, they were 
copied by order of the Assyrian monarch Assurbanipal ; and 
it is owing to the enlightened action of this soveragn that 
a store of priceless knowledge has been preserved for the 
use and profit of mankind. Moreover, Sargon is the first 
monarch who is known to have orgMized a regu ar system o 
communication throughout the empire, an achievemen w ic 
alone is sufScient to mark him out as a gr^t man. 

The Campaign of Sargon against Sargon has 

recorded his L^paigns against Elam. The most important 
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was that in which the Great Warrior gained his vlctorr 
partly by d^'astating the country and destroying the crops. 
There IS, however, no proof that cither in the time of Sargon 
or in that of Namm-Sin, who also waged war with Rlam, that 
countrv was annexeil by Akkad, although tribute was probably 
wacted for periods of varying length. On the other hand, 
trom the newly-publishcd historical inscriptions referred to 
^ove,wc^ learn that A wan is shown as ati important city of 
Elam during the dynasty of Akkad, and this may mean that 
u t ry passed temjxirarily under Elamite rule. 

The Sfeh dj — The famous stele of Naram-Sin, 

one of the most splendid trophies of the de Morgan mission, 
which has been mcjuloned in connexion with the Negrito 
question, was erected in memory of the conquest of Luiubi, 
a district in the Zagros betwtxn modern Baghdad and 
Kernmshah. It represents the king and his allies triumphing 
oyer the enemy in a' hilly country. Moreover, in the same 
district, m the vallt7 of the Hulvan for Holwanl there arc 
also miportani sculptures, which represent an early Semitic 
monarch, by name Atiu-banini, and also his goddess Niimi 
or Ishtar.^ The conquests of these two warrior motiarchs 
undoubtedly tended to develop the intercourse between Elam 
and the Babylonian empire, of which there k some meniioi, 
»ti the tablets. Mam, it is true, appears mninly as supplying 
contributions, and not as trading ; but, no doubt, commerce 
was developed even by this sort of intcrcou™. From the 
point of view or the history- of Babylonia the dynasty of Akkad 
marks the supreme expression and culmination of Sumer and 
Akkad, both in civilization and in art, during the earlier 
penud of their historj-. Out of a loose confederacy of citi- 
states a ^re,it etnpire had been founded, and, although it wL 
not destined to last long, its memory must have remained as 
an inspiration and a guiding star in after yeare, which were to 

*»f Babylonia. 

The of close of the Akkad dynasty- 

IS no longer wrap,ittl m the total darkness by which, until 
recently, it was surrounded. Indeed the names of its last 
SCTen kin^ have been recovcrtxl, although we are ignorant 
of iheir acbiwemcnts or of the state of Babylonia and Elam 
under their sway \\e now know also that the dynasty of 
Akkad wax succeeded by another with its capiral at Erech in 
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ihc south, which was short-lived. But the most interesting 
historical fiict which has lately come to light is the complete 
domination of the country, at the close of this line of Ercch 
XiuRS, by the Semitic Kingdom of Giiti, which lay* to the east 
of the Lesser Zab- The Gutian invasion led to the subju^- 
tion of both North and South Babylonia, and there can be 
little doubt that Elam itself acknowledged the suzerain^ 
of these vigorous rulers, who had long been «tabli»hcd in 
the mountainous regiona upon their western border, e 
domination «f these Gutian Semites was brought to an end 
by the valour of Urukhegal, King of Erech, who defeated 
and captured the Gutian King Tirikan, after liaving soug t 
the assistance of the great Babylonian gods m their shnn« 
upon his line of march. The success of this monarch mar fa 
the first wave of the Sumenan reaction, which reached its 
high-water mark under the Third Dynasty ot Ur. 

GuJea, Pattsi e/ 2$ao n.c-As the generations 

go bv wc see Lagash once again powerful as a oty-sta e 
the famous Gudea, whose reign became the golden age of this 
already ancient city. Gudea was not renowned as a ccriqueror, 
although he rcpal&ed Anshiti; but he is fully entit to is 
position in the temple of Fame for his love ot justice and his 
championship of the weak and poor at a period w en 
enlightened conduct was almost unknown. He will 
remembered bv his buildings, for which he obtained matc^=ds 
from distant Syria, from Arabia and from Elam, the last- 
named country supplying the timber. He a ^ , 

Elamite came from Elam and theSusian from Susa, F«^umably 
to ukc part in the building of the temple of Nmgirsu, god at 

Lai7A5h« which wits his chief work. 

V Ris. th. Third Dyn.sry of come down 

the centuries, we find the city^tate of h!d 

rcassuming the hegemony of Sumer and Akkad ^yhich fad 
largely sunk back mto the position of 5ep:« y 
This revival was Sumerian, as is shown bv the fact that he 
Sumerian language is again employed, m 
Semitic texts dating from the time of Wn and 
Under Dungl, the^second monarch ot the to. 

hitherto used exclusively by the ^mites, w« „ Jr 

was possibly bv this means that he cxicndcxl p Tierris 

Elam7Lulubi, and other countries to the east of the Ugna. 
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These and other conquests were maintained with great 
difficulty and at the cost of constant expeditions, Simuru 
and Lulubi, for instance, being invaded nine times. 

The Administration of Elam by Dunp. —Elam now, for the 
first time, came under the permanent administration of Sumer. 
Tablets have been found at Tello, the site of I^gash, which 
contain orders for supplies, to be given to officials passing 
through that city on their way between Ur and their posts 
in Elam. The tablets give a list of supplies assigned to these 
representatives of Dungi for use during their stay at Lagash 
or for their onward journey. The functions of these ofl^ers 
were mainly the recruiting of labour for the king’s great 
buildings, the transport of material, and the control of supplies. 
From the number of places mentioned, it is clear that Dungi’s 
authority in Elam was not confined to a few cities, but was 
established practically over the whole country. Susa was in 

capital, and Dungi rebuilt the temple 
of Shushinak, the national god. A fact of considerable interest 
in connexion with this conquest is that one district of Elam 
was ruled by a daughter or the Sumerian monarch. From 
the tablets just referred to we learn the names of several of 
of Elam, none of whom is a native of the country* 
This would account for the constant attempts at revolt, and 

^i3d something to do with the progress 
of Elam towards nationality and the downfall of the dynasty 
of Ur. ^ ^ 


The Overthrow of the Third Dynasts' of ? 7 r.—The fall of 
the dynasty of Ur was caused by an Elamite invasion, its last 
king being captured and taken as a prisoner to Anshan. Few 
details are known, but it is reasonable to suppose that, as the 
dynasty became weak, Elam recovered its liberty and finally 
turned on its oppressor, * 

The Sack of Erech by Kudur-Nankhundi, circa 2280 b c_ 

Connected wth the downfall of Ur is the sack of Erech'by 
an Elamite king The knowledge of this event reaches us in 
a way that is tmly remarkable. When Assurbanipal captured 
Susa in ctrca 645 b.c. he recovered and restored to Erech 
the image of the goddess Nana, which Kudur-Nankhundi 
had earned off 1635 years before. This amazing piece of 
history is accepted as genuine, and it points to 2280 b.c. as 

campaign. As King observes, 
the sack of Erech could not have occurred when the dynasty 
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of Ur was in possession of Elam, and he is consequently of 
opinion that no more probable epoch for this event can be 
found than that of the Elamite invasion which brought about 

the destruction of Ur. . . 

The Dynasty of Nisin, circa 2339—2115 b.c. Little is 
known about the dynasty of Nisin, which reigned for a 
period of 225 years after the downfall of the house of Ur. 
It was composed of Semites who first rallied Sumer against 
Elam and then ruled the country. What little is known is 
derived from the Nippur dynastic list, which gives the names 
of sixteen kings. During most of this period the empire 
probably included Sumer and Akkad, and poswbly for a 
time Elam also, although we read that it was Rimsin the 
Elamite King of Larsa who overthrew Nisin in 2115 b.c., 
the seventeenth year of his reign. Sumerian power and 
prestige, which were already shaken, never recovered from 

this blow. j ^ e 

The Influence of Sumerian Civilizatton .—The “ 

Nisin fell, and with it the old order passed away. 
of the Sumerians was nearly run, and as a political factor 
they soon ceased to count. At this moment let us pause 
and take stock, before proceeding to outline even more 
dramatic periods in the history of the ancient races of Elam 

and Babylonia. j * .u 

All nations that have passed away must be tested at the 
bar of history by their deeds ; and Sumer can face the tnal 
without fear. The most important achievements of this great 
race which have come down the ag« as a legacy to mankind 
are the invention of cuneiform writing, one of the grwtest 
intellectual triumphs of the ancient world, and the code ot 
laws on which the fiimous code of Hammurabi was based. 
Nor is our indebtedness confined to these two great bwns. 
We owe the beginnings of art and science also to t is oary 
civilization. The more the mists that hang over the past 
are lifted, the more clearly shall we discern how astronomy, 
medicine, and art were learned by the Greeks from 
ancient land. One legacy from Sumer we all carry in our 
pockets in the shape of a watch, whose face is a direct repr^ 
duction of the twelve double hours of the Sumenans, with 
its ftirther divisions of sixty 

Indeed, it is profoundly impressive to follow the archaeqlo^st 
deeper and deeper into the past of Sumer and to n , in 
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fourth millennium b.c., organized communities enjo}dng a 
civilization which even then was clearly old ; and it is ra- 
possible not to express profound admiration and gratitude to 
those ^ workers, through whose untiring labours and lucid 
®*pos*tion we of the twentieth century are receiving such 
gifts of fundamental knowledge. 



ANZAKtTs Text of SiiiLEiiAK-iif-SBUSKiiriK OK A Hilt or Glazes Pottbev. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ELAM AND BABYLON 


I Shilkhak-in-Shushinak, wn of Shutruk-Nakhunu, a valiant ch*f, for tl« 
blessing of my life, the blessing of the life of Nakhunta-Utu, my bcbved wife, and 

th* blessing of the life of our family* 

The Rise of Babylon ,—The triumph of the Semite over 
the Sumerian was finally sealed by the rise of Babylon. The 
victory of the Semite in the long racial contest was perhaps 
due to the fact that Arabia, the cradle-land of the Semitic 
race, was not only close by, but was constantly throwing out 
fresh waves of hardy tribesmen, who were anxious to settle 
in the fertile well-watered lands. Arabia was then undoubtedly 
less arid than to-day, when it can only support a scanty 
population, but the waves of racial movement may have been 
caused by periods of aridity, or by the weakness of the in¬ 
habitants of the settled districts, owing to war or pestilence, 
or perhaps, most of all, by the greater virility of the nomad. 
The rise of Babylon introduces one of the great^t e^hs of 
history, and that city gradually became a c^tre of imp^ 
ing might that its grandeur and influence filled the old vrorld. 

A Retrospect,— we consider the relations of Elam 
with the earliest dynasties of Babylon, it mil be interesting 
to look back and gain a general impression of its internal 
condition. It may be accepted that Elam was, throughout, 
more backward and less developed than its western 
hours. This we naturally infer from its hilly formapon, which 
prevented easy communication, and provided few large tracts 
of fertile land, and the scanty information at our disposal tends 
to prove that the inference is correct. Raids and not conquest 
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endeavours, and until a foreign yoke 
welded the loose congenes of tribes into a nation, it does not 
appe^ that Elam obeyed a single ruler. Nor is it at all 
certain that the hill tracts were subdued when the cities of 
the plains were brought under the rule of the Babylonian 
mon^chs ; indeed de Morgan holds that the Elamites of 

I JvJ ‘"t^ependence. In any case, the 

length of time under review is so great, covering,^as it does 
a penod equal to that separating the Norman Conquest fronj 

triLr" f ^ ample time for the wild 

tnbesmen to unite with the inhabitants of the plain and develop 

thJnt connecting Early Elamite Dynasties with 

f difficulties in connecting 

want of / dynasties of Elam with those of Babylonia is thi 
want of a fixed point common to both. Some of the texts 

wbrS^ Morgan give a succession of Elamite princes 

Until th/nr^T5 repaired^or rebuilt the temples of Susa. 
Until the close of the First Dynasty of Babylon, however it 

^ impossib e to fix the date of any one of these princes 
Consequently, until the requisite information be forthcoming 
we have to be satisfied with mere lists, arranged, it is true m 
chronological order, but yet of little value until some fortunate 

of BTyLif “ '*’■ ‘ho hUto^ 

a. dynasties, that of Basha-Shushinak, who 

as we have seen employed the Semitic tongue in recording 

of Jr wh "T*." Third Dynlsfy 

of Ur. whereas the dynasty of Khutran-tepti is suppo^d to 

^ c members of the latter dynasty were^med 

patest of Susa, it is pmsible that they were vassal of Babylonia 
during the pen^ of the empire of Ur. Later dynS in 

Lermined. 

—The ordt Z T and Babylonia. 

The ^ly fixed point we can be sure of is the feet 4 at a 

&°^®*‘"‘=d Susa under Ammi-zaduga, 
he l^t monarch but one of the first Babylonian dyna^i B^t 
It IS reasonable to suppose that those rulers, whetheJrarlier 

Tord • sukkals^ acknowledged the over- 

lordship of Babylonu, Probably the control IL loose and 

* A uOkeS . nUnLu, ^ ind*pa.d«,t prince. 
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varied by local wars and raids, such as we see to-day in more 
than one part of Asia. Indeed, this state of affairs is indicated 
by an inscription of a ruler of Dir, who claims that “ he broke 
the heads of the men of Anshan and Elam. . . .” He 
probably lived during the period of the dynasty of Nisin. 

The Elamite Conquest and its Results .—It is interesting to 
mark, under de Morgan’s guidance, the results of the Elamite 
reaction, which was undoubtedly violent, and even savage : 
so much so that whole bodies of the inhabitants of Babylonia 
fled to save their lives. According to the views of the French 
writer, it was on this account that the worshippers of Assur 
fled up the valley of the Tigris, and founded the Assyrian 
nation. Again, according to him, to the south, the inhabitants 
of the country at the head of the Persian Gulf and of its 
islands, among them the Bahrein islanders, emigrated to the 
coast of Syria, and under the name of Phoenicians became 
celebrated as navigators, colonizers, and traders.^ Yet, again, 
it was this same movement which caused the Hyksos invasion 
of Egypt ; and, finally, it was responsible for the departure 
from Ur of the Chaldees of Abraham’s tribe, which ultimately 
followed in the wake of the Hyksos to Egypt, and was well 
received by the Shepherd Pharaoh. King, on the other hand, 
is cautious, and holds that there is no evidence that Elam 
controlled Babylonia for any long period. His view is that 
Elam threw oflF the foreign yoke as the result of the victories 
of her monarch, and then probably broke up into a number 
of independent states. But we can well believe that the 
Elamite outburst was fierce, and it is (juite probable that its 
effects were felt far beyond the boundaries of Babylonia.* 

Chedorlaomer^ Ring of Elam .—'An echo of these obscure 
but troublous times, which incidentally accentuates the closer 
relations existing at this period between Babylonia and the 
West, may be read in the 14th chapter of Genesis, which is 
believed to be one of the oldest parts of the book. An account 
is given of a campaign known as the battle of four kings 
against five, verse 9 running : With Chedorlaomer the 

king of Elam, and with Tidal king of nations, and Amraphel 

^ ii not aow generally accepted af hiftoricalty accurate. 

* WindderV view ii that it U poatible that the Hyk«Oi dynaity wn fonned ^ the fame 
wave of Arabian immlgranu which founded the Firit E^ynaity of Babylon. $« hi* 

Bohjlf»da and Assjria^ p. 60. HaU regardi it ^ cataed by the Aryan invMion of Northern 
Metopotamia, which drove the dUpoatewed Syriant into Egypt* See Anckmi w 

p, tiz. 
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king of Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar ; four kings 
five.” The “ nations ” are the Goyyim or Northern Bar¬ 
barians. They are the non-Semitic peoples of Asia Minor. 
Thus it is probable that Tidal was king of the Khatti or 
Hittites ; that Amraphel was Hammurabi king of Sumer, 
and that Arioch of Ellasar represents the dynasty of Larsa. 
The four kings overthrew the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
and other neighbouring city-states, and incidentally earned 
off Lot, who was rescued by Abraham. Chedorlaomer is not 
otherwise known to history, but his name is good Elamite, 
being obviously Kudur-Lagamar, and we have no reason to 
doubt that an Elamite king of this name was allied wim 
Hammurabi in an attack on the West, even though our sole 
authority is the Hebrew tradition. 

The Decay of the Elamite Ewpire.—The Elamite empire 
was short-lived, and few details can be gleaned of its history. 
It appears that Elam, albeit formidable in war, lacked the 
capacity to administer her conquests, and that each country 
was allowed to retain its organization and ancient rulers, 
subject to the payment of a heavy tribute. So far as can be 
gathered, first of all Syria was lost, and gradually, one by one, 
the neighbouring states recovered their liberty. Then the 
dynasty of Nisin, in its turn, conquered Elam. Such evidence 
as we have is based on the names of Elamite princes found by 
de Morgan in the building-inscriptions already mentioned. 
The whole period is still very obscure, in spite of the advance 
that has been made on our previous knowledge. 

The First Dynasty of Babylon^ 2225-1926 b.c.— The rise 
to power of the Semite kings, under whom Babylon attained 
the rank of a capital, was an event of immense importance, 
and fortunately we know more about this period than any 
that preceded it. King gives eleven names of monarchs who 
made up the first dynasty, and, thanks to the discovery by 
Professor Clay of a tablet containing a list of the kings of 
Larsa and the length of reign of each monarch, and of other 
tablets showing connexion between Larsa and Nisin, we 
have the necessary connecting links for the reconstruction 
of the chronology back to the middle of the third millennium.^ 
The Laws of Hammurabi .—The greatest monarch of this 
dynasty was the sixth, Hammurabi, the law-giver and con¬ 
queror, who reigned from 2123 to 2081 b.c. The defeat 

^ ojT p. 89* 
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of Rimsin, the Elamite king of Larsa, and the capture of 
his city in 2093 was the most important rnihtary even in 
Haml^bi’s ” gn. and shc^a. Baby on vjctonous m ha 
struggle for mastery over nval city-states. Hammura 
the aSthor of the famous code of laws named after h,m, which 
is the most ancient in existence, although fragments >>«" 
discovered of the Sumerian, code, on which it was undouteay 
based and which show a standard almost equally high. When 
it s remembered that the laws of Hammurabi were codified 
centu 'rbefore those of Moses, which -*0 anew of some 
<icholars were to a considerable extent based on t , 

of the debt we owe to de Morgan for 
ecov« ng Thfpriceless stele on which they are inscribed 
The codeias a 4 ole is remarkable for its high moral tone 
and also for the fact that it is a royal, or secu ar, and not a 
religious code. Among the subjects of legislation are the 
status of judges and other officials, farming, J". 

gmzing, navlation, purchase of slaves, their relation to the.r 
master!, marriage laws, penalties in case of 
dition of women, inheritance, and brigandage. 

Empire endured, these laws continued to be the foundation 
on which the whole civilization of Babylonia rested. 

The Second Dynasty of she Sea^La^, csna ^068-1710 ^.c 
—It is now known that the First Dynasty was brought 
an end by an invasion of the Hittites, after 
weakened by continual conflicts with the 
so-called “ Second Dynasty ” recorded m the List of Kings. 
The eleven rulers of this dynasty controlled the 
of Babylonia, known as the Sea-Country, Iluma-ilu, its 

Sumeriln founder, having secured his ^^^j^ktites 

reien of Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s son. But the Hittites 

do^not seem to have retained their fmm 

were shortly succeeded as conquerors by during 

o'fl:'S'/ Zt: ;rfhe'Zm"mSrdyn":^® 

UndcrThc leadership of ‘^"^ash or feddas^ the 
established themselves as the 
Babylonian King-lists in 1760 b.c. 

1 The cirher opinion thjt thi» luch u would 

more .trikin* [»int. of regembUnce winch it.'T .imikr .U*e of culture 

“t—t...«~ 
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Kassite Kings were contemporaneous with the later rulers 
of the " Second Dynasty,*’ who continued to hold the southern 
part of Babylonia. Ea-gamil, the last in this line of southern 
monarchs, was not content with holding the district at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, but invaded Elam itself. He was 
signally defeated by UIIam-Buriash, the son of King Burna- 
Burariash, a relation of the Kassite chief, and henceforth 
these tribesmen, who had continued to maintain their con¬ 
nexion with Western Elam, enjoyed undisputed rule throughout 
the whole of Babylonia.* 

Contemporary Elamite Dynasties .—Little can be gleaned 
about the internal condition of Elam during the period of 
the First Dynasty after Hammurabi and his son Samsu-iluna, 
who finally succeeded in defeating the son of the Elamite 
Kudur-Mabug. But there are traces of an independent 
kingdom with a predominant Anzanite element. Chief of 
these sovereigns are Khumban-numena and his son. The 
father evidently spent his life working for the consolidation 
of Elam. The son occupied himself in the reorganization 
of the country and the repair of its ruined sanctuaries, and it 
is thanks to these pious labours that numerous bricks bearing 
his name have been discovered. 

The Kassite Dynasty of Babylon.^ circa 1925-1185 b.c.— 
We now return to the Kassite dynasty, which had its origin 
among the mountains of the Zagros to the north of Elam, 
and which ruled Babylonia for close on six centuries. The 
Kassites are believed to have been an Aryan tribe having as 
their chief god Suryash, the Sun.® They apparently formed 
the advance-guard of the invading tribes referred to in 
Chapter VI 11 . As might be supposed, the influence of the 
great capital asserted itself in time, and the successors of 
thc^ first conquerors became Babjflonian in outlook, being 
assimilated by the superior civilization of their subjects. 

During the rule of the Kassite dynasty Assyria appeared 
as a rising power in the middle reaches of the Tigris, and 
we have the record of a treaty concluded in the fifteenth 
century b.c. between a Kassite monarch and the King of 
Assur. In *275 B-C. the northern power temporarily 

^ On the intepcUtion of the fir*t three Babylonian dynaatie* and the ancecMive inter* 
fercnce of the Hittita and Elamites with Babylonian affairs, Kine, StitdUi mEmtim Himrt 
a, chipt. pp. 76 ff. 

* Snryaah is die same word a* the Indian Suryi and the Greek HcUof, Ftdt Hall Ofr dr 
p* aoi. , 
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conquered Babylon, and again about i too b.c. there was a 
second, but equally ephemeral, occupation ; the attempt in 
both cases proving in the end disastrous to the arms of 
Assyria.^ 

With Egypt intercourse was maintained, and letters 
exchanged between the two monarchs are still preserved. 
When the Kassite power waned Elam possessed the greatest 
influence, and the dynasty at its close acknowledged the 
overlordship of Elam. It was under the Kassite dynasty 
that the horse was introduced into general use in Babylonia 
to draw chariots, although there is now evidence that it was 
already known at the time of the First Dynasty, when Kassites 
served in the armies under the name of “ the ass of the 
mountain.” 

The Position of Elam .—During this long period of time 
the position of Elam is but slightly known. We read of a 
war waged in the later period of the Kassite dynasty, by 
Khurbatila, King of Elam, against Kurigalzu, King of 
Babylon. The former, who was invading Babylonia, was 
defeated and made prisoner. Susa, too, was apparently 
captured. Some generations later Elam, under Kidin- 
Khutrutash, devastated and conquered Babylonia and carried 
away many of its inhabitants. 

Shutruk-Nakhunta, King of Elam, circa 090 B.c.— Among 
the famous warrior-kings of this period was Shutruk- 
Nakhunta, who not only conquered Babylonia, but removed 
to Susa the choicest works of art from the cities he laid waste. 
It is thanks to this action that de Morgan's labours have 
been so richly rewarded, the famous stele of Naram-Sin, for 
example, having been transported by this monarch from 
Babybn, to be found by the French archaeologist some 
3000 years later. Marduk, the chief Babylonian deity, was 
also carried off in triumph to Elam and remained in captivity 
for 30 years. This invasion by Elam finally brought about 
the overthrow of the Kassite dynasty. 

Shutruk-Nakhunta was succeeded by Shilkhak-in- 
Shushinak, a great administrator who was also a ^reat builder. 
De Morgan owes much to him, for he never inscribed his 
name on a restored temple without also mentioning the 
original founder. Even better, he transcribed word for word 
the old commemorative inscriptions in the Semitic language 

1 Fidt Chiptcr VIL 
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and added the Anzanite translation, with the result that we 
have, with an interval of 2000 years between them, two 
editions of the first text, and marvel at the antiquity of the 
people of Elam. This was their golden age in art and 
literature ; and stelae, columns of bronze, bricks, and 
inscriptions belonging to it abound. 

The Pashe Dynasty of Babylon^ circa 1184-1053 B.c.—A new 
dynasty gained a victory over the Elamites, and Marduk was 
brought back to Babylon. The victor, Nebuchadnezzar I., 
was a leading member of the Pashe dynasty, so called from 
one of the quarters of Babylon. He for the last time carried 
the arms of Babylon as far as the Mediterranean. From 
the close of his career to the end of the period, about 1053 
B.C., very little trustworthy information can be gleaned. It 
is probable that during most of it Elam was the overlord. 

The Sea-Land and Bazi Dynasties^ circa 1052-1032 b.c.— 
Three kings belonging to a second dynasty of the Sea-land 
ruled for twenty years, to be succeeded by another, of three 
kings, which endured for two decades and was known as 
the Dynasty of Bazi. Then the Elamites again appear in 
Babylonia, and we find an Elamite nJer on the throne, but 
only for a brief period of six years {circa lor 1-1006 b.c.). 

This fact in itself is sufficient evidence of the state of 
impotence into which Babylonia had fallen in consequence 
of the invasion of the country by the nomadic Gutians in 
the reign of the usurper Adad-aplu-iddina, one of the 
successors of the powerful Nebuchadnezzar I. They devas¬ 
tated both Sumer and Akkad, plundered the cities and 
destroyed the great temples, with the result that the land 
lay prostrate and without stable government. Adad-aplu- 
iddina had attempted to secure Assyrian aid, and, probably 
with this object in view, had given his daughter in marriage 
to the reigning Assyrian monarch. It was not unnatural 
that Elam should endeavour to take advantage of this state of 
affairs, but she effected no permanent control over the country. 
The solitary Elamite ruler who ascended the throne (and 
possibly adopted the Babylonian name of Ae-aplu-utsur) failed 
to found a dynasty. The circumstance that Babylon, although 
overshadowed at this time both by Assyria and by Elam, 
managed to retain a semi-independence may be connected 
with the continual menace of invasion by fresh Semitic hordes. 

The ChaldaeanSj circa 970-732 b.c. —Babylonia, spoiled 
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by Elam and coveted by Assyria, was now overrun by a 
horde of Semitic immigrants, known to history as the 
Chaldaeans, whose appearance marks the beginning of a 
new epoch. Issuing from Eastern Arabia, they entered 
Mesopotamia from the south, and thenceforward a third 
power joined in the contest for Babylonia. It is inipossible 
to enumerate the various campaigns waged during this 
period. Winckler describes it as being characterized by 
“ the attempts of the Chaldaean princes, with the assistance 
of Elam, to obtain the throne of Babylon, and the superiority 
of Assyria when not engaged in other quarters,’’ ^ In short, 
constant strife and anarchy followed, until, during the reign 
of Nabu-natsir (747—732 b.c.), who is famous as having 
introduced a new era, Babylonia fell under the domination 
of the New Assyrian Empire. 

^ 0^. p. 107. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TU£ ^ASSYRIAS £MPIIlE AND THE DOWfNFALL OF ELAM 

Tht duy Df dty of Sh«luii.t,f the diy of Mi.d 3 ktu, otid the lett of the cjiin, 
I have ttkeo It ftU iv»y tg tin mDDin nf A^ur. Dtirine * niQBih and a dav I haw 

MiiC ti **’ wioih- I dofriwd the cuuntiy of (ho nwatr of 

tJHlc and of jlwp and of i)c lound of joyow muiic. I haw iilowed wSd^aat*, 
^p, the iDimali of the doerr and caaefc lo occupy 

ff 4lWr‘ 

ne Rise of Assjna.^Tha " land of As&ur " was ortEnnalJy 
the territorj^ bdongiog to the city of the saihc name. Like 
the eny^tates of Babylonia it waa ruled by patim, who, as 
in the case of the ol^r civihiation, in time developed into 
puissant monarch. The first mention of the city of Assur 
w in a Jfttcr o^F the time of Hammurabi, when it apparently 
formed part of the empire of that great monaixh.i fietween 

V - “f* itidependence. As 

it expanded it moved steadily northwards. The ancient 
apital, Assur (the modem KaJa Shergat), was supereeded, 

finally L Nineveh, 
f connecting Babylon^ with the 

west, Assyna, in the course of its tfevdopment, naturally 

* Wtoddo. . «*, p. ,«ft 1.psiuiy 
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conquered the neighbouring sutes ; and it is interesring to 
note how it was that Asaur rose to such a splendid height as 
to subjugate the mother-country and to mate the neighbouring 
states her humble tributaries. 

Unlike Babylonia, which was based on a feudal, 
ecclesiastical system, Assyria drew her strength from a free 
agricultural class and this system led to the formation of 
the most formidable army known in the Near East, Indeed, 
Assyria rested entirely on her army ; and when the free-born 
cultivators of the soil were exhausted, steps were taken to 
employ mercenaries, who fought well for Assyria as long as 
pay and booty were forthoomlng, but deserted her in the hour 
of need. 

The Old Empire ,—Owing to the document termed the 
“ Synchronous History," on which important past events 
in Assyria and Babylonia were tabulated by the official scribes 
of Assurbauipal, it is possible to follow the history of Assyria 
from the hftcenth century without difficulty. The first 
event recorded is a compact between Karaindashi, a monarch 
of the Kaasite dynasty, and Assur-rimnishishu of Assur. _A 
generation or so later there is a letter which a King of Assyri^ 
Assur-uballit II., sent to Amenophis IV. of Egypt. In this 
the Assyrian refers to letters that hU grandfather, Assur- 
nadin-akhi, had written to Amenophis HI., a fact of consider¬ 
able interest. About 1300 e.c. Adad-Nlrari 1. overthrew 
the kingdom of Mitani to the north-west and obtained 
possession of Mesopotamia. His son Shalmaneser I., about 
1270 a.c., continued his father's conquests, and during his 
reign the second capital, Katkhi, was founded between^ the 
Tigris and the Upper or Greater Zab. At this period Mitani 
was finally subdued ; and Babylonia, the grwt state to the 
south, which at that time was harassed by Elam, was 
conquered by Tukuiti-Ninibi in or about 12+8 a.c.* The 
Babylonians, however, in the end drove out the invaders, 
and as the result of internal troubles Assyria lost her ^pire 
and reverted to her original position of subordination to 
Haby Ionia. 

About 1100 B.c. Assyria again became a great power 
under Tiglath-pilcser 1 ., who carried -the Assynan arms to 
the source of the Tigris, where his effigy is still prewrved 
with an inscription telling of three campaigns in the district. 

* KaU, di. p. 17^3. 
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He also overran the western portion of the Iranian plateau^ 
fl3 will be narrated in Chapter X. Among other exploits 
he defeated the Hlttites anti penetrated to the Mediterratican 
Sea, and it is most interesting to read of his embarking for 
a cruise at Arvad. During this campaign gifts were 
exchanged with the monarch of F^gypt, who presented him 
with a crocodile. He finally marched his victorious army 
•igainst Habyloriia and obtained possession of the capital *; 
but, as in the case of the curlier conquest, the wheel of 
fortune turned, and Assyria, once again, sank to her de¬ 
pendent position. 

TAe Arnmsmn Inmi^amn. —'I’hc great event of this 
period^ both for Assyria and for Babylonia was the im- 
migration of the Aramaean' hordes which, issuing from 
Arabia, had already overrun the country as early as 1300 B,c. 
They now swept aertm Mesopotajuia down the Tigris, and* 
although in Babylonia they were opposed by the C^dacans 
who wc^- still moving north and also by their own kinsmen 
the Suti, who had already occupied much of the country’ 
chey were henceforth a factor to be reckoned with. In 
Assyria they apparently took possession of the entire land, 
land tt was thb human avalanche which brought the Old 
Assyrian Empire to an end that is enveloped in darkness. 
It IS of considerable Interest to note that about 1100 b c 
the Aramaeans absorbed Damascus, Aleppo, and other 
kingdoms in Syria. They became great traders, and by 
i<^ p.c. were using alphabetic writing adopted from the 
i'hocnicians. Their commercial influence and their writing 
spread throughout the Near and Middle East, and sbwiv 
but surdy, their writing displaced cuneiform signs. ' ’ 

Th« Middle Asiyrian Kingdom, Area 500-745 b.c._ When 

Assyria regained the upper hand she first subdued the 
rarnaean tnbes and then broke into amazing niilitarv 

source of the Tigris to 
the Nahr-ul-kalb n^ Beirut, where Assyrian sculptures 
may stilt be seen by the traveller. ^ 

I'he reign of Adad-Niniri II. (9,1,890 b.c.) is of special 
importance^ as from 893 a.c. a continuous record is preserved, 
or, as Hal puts it, accurately dated histon' begins." * 

Tigiith-pilraer lit., wc know that the latter waa a con- 

' +4J. 
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temporar)- of Solomon and of Shishak. The greatest 
conqueror of this dynasty was Assur^natsir-pal (^84 860 
who restored the kingdom to the limits ruled by 
Tiglath-pileser I, His fame is tarnished by the fiendish 
cruelty with which he treated his prisoners, ail children, both 
boys and girls, being burned aiive at the stake. His son, 
Shalmaneser II., failed to conquer Damascus, the ally of 
whose monarch was Ahab of Israel, bur his success in 
Babylonia made him overlord of the country. To these two 
monarchs was due the military organisation of Assyria, 
which soon made her the great conquering power of the 
Near East, At this period, Elam, inaccessible and warlike, 
and Egypt, weak but distant, alone were free from attack, 
and Assyria again reached the height of fame ; but, owing 
mainly to the rise of the kingdom of Urartu or Ararat, she 
again , found herself unable to hold the conquered states, 
which broke away and regained their liberty, and a mutiny 
ended the dynasty. 

The New Aisyriaft 745-606 s.C-—Under Pul or 

Ttgbth-pilcscr IV., by which title the general commanding 
the mutineers ascended the throne, Assyria became the ruling 
power of Anterior Asia from the Iranian plateau to the 
Meditermncan Sea, a position w'Kich she maintained for more 
than a century. This great conqueror made his first cam^ 
paign in Babylonia, where he defeated the Aramaean and 
Chaldaean tribes. He asaomed the overlordship of Babylonia, 
whose monarch Nabu-natsir reigned under the protection 
of Assyria. In the north he waged several campaigns against 
Urartu, and although unable to capture Van, the capital, he 
annexed her southern provinces. But his campaigns to 
the west excite our interest still more, inasmuch as, by the 
ultimate conquest of Damascrus in 732 b.c., Palestine was 
deprived of the help of the state which alone stood between it 
and Assyria, And finally, after a series of successful cam¬ 
paigns, he entered Babylon as a victor and “took the hands 
of Bel “ xs king of Sumer and Akkad. 

Sar^ov //., 722-705 fi.e.—Sargon II. came to the throne 
of Assyria as the founder of a new dynasty. It would appear 
that b»a immediate predecessors had opposed the privileges 
of the priests, who not only were exempted from taxation 
but owned a veiy large proportion of the land, with the result 
that the free agriculturist class had been driven away to make 
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room for gangs of slaves or prisoners of war. The priests, 
however, were able to bring about a revolution, and Sargon II. 
ascended the throne as their nominee. The monarchy 
henceforth was supported by mercenaries and the army ceased 
to be a national force. 

The First Battle between Assyria and Elam .—It was under 
this monarch that Assyria for the first time met Elam in a 
pitched battle. Tiglath-pileser had fought with the wild hill 
tribes in the mountains to the north of Susa, and other Assyrian 
monarchs had come Into conflict with the semi-independent 
tribes which formed buffer states between the two powers ; 
but it was not until Aramaean districts east of the Tigris had 
been annexed and Babylon conquered by Tiglath-pileser IV. 
that the two powers came into direct contact, which was bound 
to develop into hostilities sooner or later. On the one hand 
was the comparatively civilized and organized state of Assyria, 
which annexed other countries and administered them, and 
on the other was Elam, which, like most independent and 
secluded peoples, lacked all knowledge as to its relative 
strength and felt confident of victory. Moreover, Elam 
suffered from the fact that the Assyrian advance interfered 
with its immemorial custom of raiding. In these circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising that an alliance was concluded 
between Elam and Babylonia j but the energy and genius 
of Sargon had not been sufficiently realized. Hearing from 
his spies that the army of Elam had crossed the frontier, he 
resolved to take the initiative and to crush the two powers 
separately. Consequently, while the Elamite monarch was 
awaiting a junction with his ally, the Assyrian army most 
unexpectedly appeared in sight. 

The two armies, which were to meet for the first time, 
were unequally equipped. The Elamite infantry soldier 
possessed no armour, whereas mail coats were worn by the 
heavy Assyrian archers ; he carried a light shield as against 
the big Assyrian shield, while his head was protected by a low 
helmet without a crest and a large horse-hair plume. His 
arms consisted of a bow smaller than that used by the Assyrians, 
a lance, a mace, and a dagger. His chariot was much lighter 
than that of Assyria and his force of cavalry very small. 
Finally, as the Elamite army was mainly composed of inde- 
oi" semi-independent allies from the mountain ranges 
surrounding the plain of Susa, it is obvious that, while bravery 
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was not lacking, there could not have been the same cohesion 
or organiiation as in the host oi Assyria, which hatl ntarched 
to victory all over the Near Eastp Even so, the Eiamite 
proved a brave, tenacious enemy to the armies of Assyria, 

'I'hc first engagement was stubbornly contested and 
sanguinary. Both sides claimed the victory^ but the Assyrians 
had to retire and so the battle of Durila constituted a defeat, 
though not a crushing one, for the Assyrian army. 
for the time being, the contest rested, and Sargon commenced 
his marvellous career, in the course of which he inflicted a 
severe deteat on the armies of Egypt* while the land of the 
Hittites became an Assyrian province and the Greek Kings 
of Cyprus sent gifts to Nineveht It was during this reign 
that Samaria was captured and the Ten Tribes were sent into 
captivity. 

Stnnacherib^ 70 J -682 n.c.—We now come to the reign 
of Scnnachcrtb, the son and successor of Sargon, who, as 
mentioned in Chapter HI., raided thesea-coast of Elam.^ His 
object was to attack Chaldaean refugees who were trj'ing to 
found a new state, to some extent he succeeded ; 
while his army was plundering the sea-coast of Elam, Northern 
Babylonia was being laid waste as a reprisal by the active 
Elamites under KhaJIudush, who even captured the King s son, 

His Campaigns against Elans revolution in Elam, 
in which Khalludush was besieged in his palace and put to 
death, gave Sennacherib an opportunity of which he did not 
hesitate to take advantage ; and for the first time the Assyrian 
army was able to ravage the rich plain on which Susa stands. 
The Assyrian monarch record^ the result as follows : 
" Thirty-four strongholds and townships depending on them 
whose number is unequalled, I besieged and ttmk by assaul^ 
their inhabitants I led into captivity, t demoUshed thejn and 
reduced them into ashes, i caused the smoke of their 
burning to rise into the wide heaven, like the smoke of one 

great sacrifice,” , 

Kudur-Nankhundi, who had been elected to occupy the 
\'acant throne, retreated into the mountains, where he remained 
a passive spectator throughout the campaign. Encouraged 
by this sign of weakness, Sennacherib detemimed to march 
upon M.adaktu in the hill country ; but violent storms of 
rain and snow drove the AsayHan army back to the plains, 
whence it returned to Nineveh. Kudur-Nankhuiidi became 
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unpopuhr owing to bis failure to attack the Assyrians, and 
was murdered in G92 a.c. 

His younger brother Umman-Minanu was his successor, 
and under his rule the army of Elam soon recovered its 
formidable character. Seeing this, the Babylonian monarch 
thought the opportunity favourable for a combination ^^insc 
the common oppressor. To provide money with which to 
[lay Elam for contingents from the Iranian plateau, the 
treasuries of the gods of Babylon were emptied, and soon a 
very large force was collected and met the Assyrians on the 
Tigris, Again the field was stoutly contested, with heavy 
loss on both sides. The Elamite general was killed, and 
many perished " of those who wore golden dag^^ers at their 
belts," Finally, both armies retreated to their respective 
bases, without any decisive advantage to either. 

The Capture and Sack ef Babylon, 689 B.c.—In 689 a.c, 
Sennacherib again took the field and advanced on Babylon ; 
and on this occasion Elam failed her ally, her monarch having 
been struck down by paralysis. Babylon apparently did not 
stand a long siege, and when it was captured, instead of being 
diialt with leniently as on former occasions, it was handed over 
to the pitiless soldiery, with orders to massacre and sack. 
These instructions were obeyed but too well, and Babylon 
was levelled to the ground, a canal being turned on to the ruins 
as a punishment for the constant revolts of its inhabitants, 

hsarhaddon^ 661-669 B.C., and his Relations voith Elans .-— 
The first act of the new monarch was to commence the 
rebuilding of Babylon, and in the tenth year after its destruc¬ 
tion the walls, towers, and gates were completed. In 
674 Khumban-Khaldash II. of Elam sudJcnIy raided 
Babylonia, pushing forward as iar as Sippar, while the 
Assyrian monarch was engaged elsewhere. As the Assyrian 
garrisons were too weak to meet the Elamites in the field, the 
raiders returned in triumph to Susa, where their monarch 
died a few days later. Urtaku, his brother, who succeeded 
to the throne, restored the gods which had been carried off 
from Sitipar; in return he received aid from Ksarhaddon 
whf n EJam was suffering from famine. 

The Comtueit of Egypt, 670 b.c, —The crowning feat of 
Esarhaddon's reign wa.s the conquest of Egypt, which had 
indeed suffered defeat before at the hands of the Assyrians, 
but had never seen her dttes captured, her lands devastated, 
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and her princesses carried off into slavery. The power of 
Assvria culminated after this campaign, which brought the 
whole of the civilized world, except Elam, under its stern 
sway ; and the fall of Elam was soon to follow. 

Afsurhaaipal, 66^-62^ a.c.—Upon the d^th of 
haddon, AssurhanipaJ succeeded to the empire t and his 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin to the kin^om of Babyloru 
The attention of the new monarch was first taken up with 
the suppression of the Egyptian revolt in 668 n.c. under 
Tirhakch, the Ethiopian king who had retreated into N«hia. 
In 66 s P.C., when the bulk of Assyrian forces were still in 
far-off Egypt, the Elamites, who evidently thought the 
opportunity too good to be lost, suddenly crossed the Tigns 
under Urtaku and devastated the land far and wide. Babylon 
was too strong to be captured, and so the Elamites, following 
their usual practice^ returned to Susa, laden with bro^. 
There, however, Urtaku died, and the coincidence of his 
death with chat of other leaders left Elam a prey to anarchy, 
Urtaku was succeeded by his brother Tcumman, whose 
attempts to murder his nephew; caused sixty royal princes, 
with a considerable following, to fiee to the court of Assur- 
banipal. There they were received wiih honour, as it vras 
hoped, through their instrumentality, to weaken hy 

means of civil war. The policy was successful, for Jh**** 
family feuds were the ultimate cause of the downfall of Elam. 
In the rntsitiwhile, the Nile was again ascend^^ by Assur- 
banipal in person and Thebes wits sacked, two of the obelisks 
which adorned the temple of Amen being transported to 

Nineveh. _ , * 

The First Campaign agamt Elam .— rcumman, nrtnJy 
seated on the throne of Elam, made an alliance with the 
Gambula, who occupied the 'I'igris fords, and thi^ 
the road to Babylon. Before crossing the frontier he offered 
Assurbanipal the choice between war and the surrender of 
the refugees from Elam, The Assyrian monarch could not 
agree to a demand which would have been looked upon as a 
confession of utter weakness, and so war J 

though, as the inscriptions show, Assurbanipal did not enter 
upon it with a light heart. However, the gwis, when con¬ 
sulted, gave reassuring relies ; and the Assy nan army 

was sent to the frontiers of Elam. 

The Battle 9f Tvl/iz, 659 b.c. ?—Teumman, disconcerted 
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rapid ity of action, concern rated his forces. 
and slowly withdrawing to TulJiz, a town dose to Susa, 
prepared to fight a decisive battle with his left flank resting 
on the Karun, and his right protected by a palm-grove. At 
the time, as all his troops had not arrived, he despatched 
one of his generals, by name Ituni, to open up negotiations 
With a view to gaining time. The Assyrian commander, 
however, saw through the ruse, and gave orders for the envoy 
to w decapitated. The battle hung in the balance for a lone 
while ; but at length the Assyrians swept the Ekmite left 
wng into the Karun, until the river was choked W'ith the corpses 
of men and horses. The remainder of the beaten army trkii 
to escape under cover of the groves to the mountains. Teum- 
man fought like a hero, leading charge after charge until he 
was wounded. He then attempted to escape in a chariot, but 
ore of Its wheels broke against a palm-tree and he was thrown 
out. I he Assyrian pursuers were dose at hand, under the 
tommand of an exiled Elamite prince thirsting for revenge. 
Teumman was again wounded, and, feeling lurious that an 
Elamite should lead the foe, cried out to his son to shoot him. 
Ihc young warrior, having missed his mark, was himself 
wounded by darts and despatched by a blow from the mace of 
the tlamitc prince, while Teumman s head was cut off and 
to Nmeveh. 

The scene is vividly represented in the illustrations, 
taken from originals which are in the British Museum. Thev 
show that the pursuit passed through a grove of date palms, 
and the figures arc very lifelike. This decisive viaoir was 
duly celebmtcd as tras customary, by beating the lunk and 
file to drath, and flaying alive the generals anJ other superior 
offiicrs, Je chicfe alone being reserved to grace the triumph. 

^ at The news of the disaster, which 

r^ched busa the same day, brought about a revolution. The 

their opponents info 
chains, and met the victors m a solemn procesSon, in which 
the sacral eunuchs took the leading part. In accordance 

ddtt Assurbanipal, Khumban-igash, the 

eldest son of Ui^ku, was presented to the populace as their 

joy of Assutbanipal b some 
proof of the terror that Elam had inspired. ThS captured 
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leaders were flayed alive, and their bodies were quartered and 
sent to various parts of the empire. The head of Teumman, 
after being hung on a tree at a banquet, was fixed over a 
gate of Nineveh. Although Elam had not beaten Assyria 
in any campaign, it had defied Esarhaddon, had reputedly 
ravaged Babylonia, and was the only power which had hitherto 
remained free and a standing menace to Assyria. Conse¬ 
quently we can imagine the delight of Assurbanipal at having 
reduced the country of the hereditary foe to tribute, and we 
can admire his successful diplomacy, which encouraged the 
exiled Elamite princes from their secure retreat in Nineveh to 
create divisions at home. But it is difficult to understand why 
the Assyrian army stayed its hand when Susa was apparently 

within its grasp. j r * 

The Rebellion of Babylon .—^After the crushing detcat 
inflicted on Elam and the accession of an Assyrian prot^g^ to 
its throne, it seemed unlikely that there would be trouble 
from that quarter for many -years. But Assurbanipal by 
his unbounded arrogance alienated his brother, whom he 
treated as a mere viceroy of Babylon removable at will, 
the result that, in 652, the latter revolted and formed » 
coalition against the Assyrian monarch, which included the 
chief feudatory states. Khumban-igash, king of Elam, 
would naturally have remained loyal to Assyria ; but Assur¬ 
banipal had demanded that the statue of Nana sho^d be 
restored to Erech. To comply with this demand and keep 
the throne was impossible, the statue being intensely venerated 
by the whole Elamite nation ; and, as the Babylonian envoys 
oflFered the treasures of the gods, Khumban-igash threw himself 
into the alliance, which was undoubtedly popular. 

The Second Campaign against Elam, 651 B.c. ^Thc 
campaign opened, and the opposing forces watched one another 
throughout the year 651. Assyria again reaped t^ benefit of 
internal dissensions in the Elamite royal family. Tarninarim, 
brother of Khumban-igash, conspired against him, and alter 
putting him to death seized the throne; but, to prove that there 
was no change of policy, heat once despatched more troops to 
join the army in the field. His reign was short ; for one of 
the great feudatories of Elam, by name Indabugash, was en¬ 
couraged by the state of affairs to rebel, and was so successful 

. Thi, n.me i. d«.rlr Ar)«. ™e, - i. the Sbv i.*. or god. the modwn 
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that Tammaritu was forced to flee to the marshes bordering 
the Persian Gulf, where a ship was seized by the refugees. But 
a storm drove the ship ashore, and Tammaritu was made 
prisoner and sent to Nineveh, There he was kindly treated 
by Assurbanipal, who hoped, no doubt, to make use of him 
in the future. Meanwhile the successful rebel withdrew the 
Elamite forces from the field and left his ally to his fate. 

The Capture of Babylon^ 648 b.c.— Assurbanipal was thus 
free to deal with Babylon, which, after a long siege, was 
captured and dealt with in exactly the same way as it had 
been by Sennacherib forty years before, its inhabitants being 
massacred by thousands in front of the great winged bulls. 

The Third Campaign against Elam. —The Assyrian monarch 
now wisely determined to take advantage of Elamite divisions 
to make an end of the independence of this turbulent state, 
and, as may be imagined, Tammaritu was the chosen instru¬ 
ment. Even before the fall of Babylon a demand had been 
made for the surrender of the Chaldaeans who had taken part 
in the rebellion, but no definite answer had been given. Upon 
the fall of the great city, which it was to the vital interests of 
Elam to have prevented, Assurbanipal dismissed the Elamite 
ambassadors with the following message to the neighbouring 
monarch : “ If thou dost not surrender those men, I will go 
and destroy thy cities and lead into captivity the inhabitants 
of Susa, Madaktu, and Khaidalu. I will hurl thee from 
thy throne, and will set up another thereon ; as aforetime I 
destroyed Teumman, so will I destroy thee,” 

Meanwhile Indabugash had been murdered by his 
nobles, who had set up Khumban-Khaldash in his place. 
Thus the moment was specially favourable for Assurbanipal, 
who openly espoused the cause of Tammaritu, and the latter’ 
aided by the Assyrians, re-entered Susa, and was again crowned 
king. No sooner was this successfully accomplished than 
Tammaritu with incredible folly attempted to massacre his 
grasping allies ; but the plot was revealed, and he was again 
seized and thrown into prison. The Assyrian army, however 
not feeling strong enough to maintain its position unsupported’ 
retired to Nineveh, laying the whole country waste. 

The Capture and Sack of Susa, circa 645 b.c. —Assurbanipal, 
dissatisfied with the ineagre results of the campaign, sent the 
treacherous Tammaritu to demand the surrender of the 
Chaldaeans and of the goddess Nana ; but Khumban-Khaldash 
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knew that to accede would mean his own death, and preferred 
to resist to the bitter end. On this, occasion, however, the 
Assyrian forces were too strong, and, after burning fourteen 
royal cities, found Susa at their mercy. An Assyrian army 
had twice before entered Susa in the guise of allies ; but now 
the soldiers of Assur were able to gratify their ancient hatred 
and to satisfy their lust of pillage to the full. The booty was 
rich. Apart from treasures looted m bygone days from 
Sumer and Akkad, there was the gold and silver of the temples 
of Babylon, which had been used to secure the Elamite alliance. 
The gods, too, whose sanctuaries were violated and whose 
treasures were sacked, were sent to Nineveh, together with 
thirty-two statues of Elamite monarchs in gold, silver, bronze, 
and marble. Finally, the tombs of the ancient heroes were 
broken open and their bones despatched to Nineveh, where, 
in a supposed exquisite refinement of cruelty, libations were 
offered, by means of which the souls chained to the crumbling 
bones were kept alive to taste to the full the bitterness and 
humiliation of exile! In short, everything was done that 
malice or cruelty could suggest to fill the cup of bittiness 
of fallen Elam. To quote the words of Ezekiel, i here 
is Elam and all her multitude jound about her grave, all of 

them slain, fallen by the sword.” » , , , a 

The Statue of Nana restored to Erech .—And at last Assur- 
banipal was able to carry out his purpose and send back the 
statue of Nana to Erech, after a captivity lasting 1635 years. 
Is there any parallel in history comparable to this / ^ 

The Assyrian army finally marched back in triumph, 
taking with it not only the wealth of Susa, but also a larp 
proportion of its surviving population as well as that of t e 
Grounding districts. Khumban-Khaldash escaped for a 
while- but he was finally driven to surrender, and the 
culminating triumph was reached when Assurbampal harnessed 
him and Tammaritu, with two other conquered kings, to the 
chariot which bore the great monarch, now at the zenith of his 
glory, to the temples of Assur and Ishtar. , • 1 . j 

^ The Disappearance of Elatn.—E\zm as a kingdom had 
fallen, and, even if there still remained independent hill 
tribes, her memory passed away and was lost in a inist of 
fable and legend. It is not unprofitable, 
it, to look back for a moment at her history. Elam in her 

1 Eiekitl iKJtii. ^ 4 . 
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rarliest days was a predatory power, and so she remained 
throughout. At the same time she developed her own 
system of writing, her own art.* and to a certain extent her 
own civilization. But she raided rather than subdued, and 
made little serious attempt at empire ; and when she tried 
to orpnize her conquests she signally foiled. In relation to 
Babylon her behaviour might perhaps be compared with that 
of the thresher to the whale : she raided the great king- 
“O™ rclc^^tlessly, and although her resources were incom¬ 
parably more slender, she almost invariably succeeded in 
bringing booty safely back to Susa. Brought face to foce 
wth Assyria, when the intervening buIFer states had been 
absorbed, Elam fought heroically against superior organization, 
forces, and equipment. Even so, thanks to her inaccessibility 
and valour, she might well have survived Assyria but for civil 
dissensions, which again and again paralysed her arms at the 
most critical juncture. In the end she fell, and so entirely 
was her grratness forgotten that in the pages of Strabo we 
rrad that Cyrus placed the capital at Susa because of its 
situation and the importance of the city, and also because " it 
had never of itself undertaken any great enterprise and had 
always been in subjection to other people.” * Sic transit 
glorta mundi ! 

> In tlic naldng of jewdiy ud in «,ting metJ tho ElunJta acdled the Bebylonien, 

* Strabo xv* 3, i. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ARYANS OF PERSIA-^THEIR ORIGIN AND TRADITIONS 

The firet of the good lands and countries which I crated was the Aryaacm- 
Vaejo .—Vendidadf i. 

The Contrast between the Plains and the Uplands of Persia. 
—One of the most pleasant experiences of a traveller in 
Persia is to quit the plains, already disagreeably hot in spring, 
and to ascend to the uplands, where the sun has no sting and 
where everything is fresh and green. He reaches, indeed, a 
different country. Hitherto, in the coune of our survey, 
civilization has been concerned almost entirely with the low- 
lying plains where primitive man developed until great cities 
such as Susa, Babylon, and Nineveh were built, and where, 
finally, the whole of the Near East and Egypt were irresistibly 
swept into the orbit of a great predominant Semitic state. 

The Uplands dominated by the Aryans. —Leaving these 
plains, with their comparatively old and developed civilization, 
we ascend to the Iranian plateau, where, just ^ the physical 
characteristics diflfer, so also do the inhabitants. Upon 
reaching the plateau we have passed from areas dominated 
by Semitic influence to a country where the Aryan is the 
ruling race, although deeply influenced by the more civilized 
powers of Babylonia and Assyria, The history of the ancient 
world is henceforth destined to be a struggle between the 
Semitic races of the South and the Aryan races of the North, 
which Anally ended in the complete victory of the northern 
races,^ 

» Fidt Anciat Timts^ by J, H. Bratled, p. lyi. 
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Thi Aryan ^uefHQn .'—The ’* Indo-European *' question, 
more commonl)' termed the Aryan question (although the 
term Aryan is strictly applicable only to the Indo-lraman 
group), excited concrovcrsics without number at a time when 
the study of these absorbing problems was in its infancy. 
I he original idea was that from some primitive home swarms 
of Aryans peopled the uninhabited parts of the northern 
hemisphere. We have travelled far from those early con¬ 
ceptions and know that the world was already, at the time we 
speak of, Inhabited by other races. Consequently, it is now 
generally admitted that it is more correct to speak of a 
" family f>J Aryan languages and perhaps of a primitive Aryan 
dvilizaiisn., which had preceded the separation of the different 
Aryan dialects from their common stock." ‘ 

We may, indeed, be proud to be descended from this 
Aryan stock, but let u» not forget the debt wc owe to the 
Sumerians, to the Semites, and to that wonderful Medi¬ 
terranean race, whose civilir^ations the barbarous Aryans 
adopted and developed, Fhc more the origins of our civiliaa- 
iJon are examined, the more certain it becomes that wc inherit 
from all the civilizations of all the ages. 

The Cradle-land of the Aryans ,-—The identification of the 
centre from which the Aryan races Issued is a point on which 
the grptrat diversity of opinion has prevailed ; yet there are 
some indications to guide us. The Aryans were evidently 
inhabitants of a land with a continental climate, as they 
recogniictl only two or three seasons. Their language shows 
that they were steppendwcllers, that there was a marked 
absence of mountains and forests, and that only a few hardy 
trees such as the birch and the willow were known. NW 
w'c know that the Aiyans came from the north, and, as 
nomads range widely, it is the view of some that their home 
may be sought in the vast region of the steppes to the Jkr 

north of Khorasatt—^then, in all probability, more fertile_ 

and in the adjacent and similar, but better-watered, plains of 
Southern Russia. Others regard the district to the south¬ 
west of the Caspian as the original home. In any case, 
the question is not one for dogmatic pronouncement. 

The Tradidon of the Aryans of Persia,— Tht Aryans of the 
Iranian branc^ with whom we arc here concerned, were the 
first to be civilized and to acknowledge one god, and conse- 

* J't if by Dn4ccf^ p, j jlL 
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qucotly they have special claims on our interest. They 
Sosscssed a tradition that they quitted their ancient home 
because the Power of Evil made it ice-bound and iiniii- 
habitable. Perhaps this may mean that they were irrenistib y 
UfRcd forward by a change of climate, just as anility iiossibJy 
caused the hordes of Mongolia to swarm westwards, and 
inddentdiy to blast the civilisation of the countries they 

Special legends ’ refer to a lost home termed Ar)"inem- 
Vado. When cold compcllwl them to leave this terrestnal 
paradise, they moved to Sughdii and Muni (tl'c classical 
Soghdiana and Margiana), the former being Bokhara and the 
latter the modern Merv. Locusts drove them from oughd.i 
and hostile tribes forced them to Bakhdhi, " the county' ol 
lofty banners/’ which was bter known as Halkh. From Iblkh 
they proceeded to Nisaya, which has been idciumcd with 
Nishapur, but in my opinion crroncimiil)' ; for the district 
of Nasa or Nisa to the south of Askabad fits in much better. 
Haroyu fHeratJ and Vackcrcta (Kabul), the land of noxious 
shadows, were reached in the farther stages of the migra¬ 
tion. I-ittr, the chroniclers divided these countries into two 
groups, namely, Arahvaiti (Arachoaia), Hactumant (the 
Hclroand), and Hapta-Hindu (the Panjab) to the cast j 'ind 
Ur™ (TvA Vehr-Kana (the Gurgan), Rha^a (Rci), V arena 
(Gibn), and other districts to the west- This grouping may 
well h^vt bc^n dc^sed to esepUif* lndi,in and Persian 

divisions of the Aryan. . - . u 

The site of Aryanem-Vaejo has been placed m the northern 
portion of the modern province of Azerbiujan ; but dc 
Morgan ■ points out most pertinently that, if the northern or 
any other part of Azerbaiian had been the onginal Arj-ancm- 
Vaejo, the Aryans would have been brought into contact with 
the tribes inhabiting what is now Armenia, who knew the 
art of writing and were comparatively civiliied. In truth 
we cannot fix this centre with precision, although, owing to 
the discovery of Tokharic,* the most ancient form of Lndo- 
European in Siberia, the south-western portion of that vast 
land may well be held to have claims that ment deep 
consideration. The entire legend, as it has come down to 
us, is too detailed to be very ancient, and it is quite 
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possible that} at the time when it assumed its final form, 
Azerbajjai) was regarded as the Aryaaem-Vaejo^ and the 
original home iri the north was forgotten. Nevertheless, 
Avestan scbolars set much store upon it for there can 
be little doubt that it is based on tradition from the remote 
past. 

The Arrival of the Aryant in Persia. —It is believed that 
the Modes migrated into Persia from Southern Russia, and 
finding the kinsdom of Urartu or Ararat too strong to be 
attacked, avoided it, and gradually occupied the western side 
of the Iranian plateau. Another Aryan branch, that of the 
Persians, entered Eastern Persia from the steppes to the north 
of Khorasan and, traversing the provttice of Kerman, occupied 
Pars, from the neighbourhood of the valley of the Zenda 
Rud, possibly already held by the Medts, to the Persian 
Gulf. Their western frontiers would touch those of the 
tribes under Elamite influence. A third migration took a 
south-easterly direction from Aria or Bactria, the invaders 
crossing the Hindu Kush and conquering the PanJab. 
Behind these three great .bodies wc hear of the Tlyrcanians, 
who inhabited the modern district of Astrabad ; and behind 
the Persians came the Carmanians, whose name survives in 
Kerman ; the Gedrosians of the littoral of Baluchistan t 
the Drangians and Arachosians, inhabiting the northern 
districts of Baluchistan and parr of Southern Afghanistan 
respectively ; and, finally, the Margians of Merv and the 
Bakhtrians of Balkh. 

The^ Dates of Me MigratioH. —^Among the cuneiform 
inscriptions recently discovered at BoghazlCyd, the ancient 
Ptcria, and the capita! of the Hittites, are some which contain 
treaties between the Hittites and the Mitannians, a people 
whose aristocracy at least was of AiT^n race. On one of th^ 
oaths taken by the Vedic deities, Indra, Varuna, and the 
Nasitya-twins (Asvins), show most clearly not only that the 
Mitannians venerated these gods, but that by 1350 s.c., the 
date of the document, the Iranian and Hindu elements of 
the Aryans had not yet become differentiated. Incidentally 
this document disposes of any claims for extreme antiouity 
in the civilization of India, 

De Morgan ‘ holds that the rViyati invasion of Bactria 
took place before 1500 8.C., and that the Mcd« entered 
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North-western Persia about 2000 B.c, The fact that, m 
mentioned in Chapter VI,* the Kassltes were an Arj-sm inbe 
which founded a dynasty about 1900 fl.c., and were heard 
of during the First D)'nasty of Babylon* helps to date this 
micration more definitely than could be done until the 
identity of the Kassitca, who were probably a Median tribe, 
had been established. 

The Medes and the /tndent Ittkahitants .—The ancient 
inhabitants were, in all probability, partly massacred, part y 
driven into the hills, and partly permitted to live «de 
by side with the conquerors. If we consider the heap- 
losses which the defending tribes must have sustained, the 
wide area affected, and Its mountainous cbaracier, tfe appear 
to be a reasonable hypothesis, and histor)' shows it to Ire in 
accordance with the procedure of mmt conquering nations. 
It is also corroborated by Herodotus, who gives the names 
of the tribes that were welded into a nation as the Busac, 
the Paraetaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, the Budii, and 
the Magi.‘ It is possible that the first four of these were 
Aryans and that the Budii and Magi were Turanians. The 
last-named tribe was found by the invaders to be possessed 
of a form of worship which, fused with that of the An'ans, 
developed^ under the influence of ZoroA^ter, into the religioti 
which still bears his name. 

The Arpn invaders were a jjrimitive pastoral folk ov^ing 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and the watch-dw. Thw 
travelled in rude wagons with and wheels roi^hly 

hewn from a single stem. The bride was captured, and the 
family was based on patriarchal authonty and ^lygamy. 
They knew gold, elcctrum,* and bronze ; but their art was 
limited to a verv few simple line patterns and to ornaments. 
'They were ignorant of writing. Gradually they settled down 
and, learning agriculture, founded villages and towns ; and 
for a long time they continued to be a number of loose y 
organized clans, independent of one another but usually 

ready to unite in case of danger. . ,. . 

Aryan It has been well said that no religion is 

ever invented, a characteristic which ii shares with language. 
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Both arc the results of growth and iri ns formation, atid since 
religion is founded on beliefs which themselves are deeply 
affected by myths, if not based on them, it is of primary 
importance to study, if we can, these fundamental old-world 
ideas. Most fortunately the Aryan legends have been pre¬ 
served for their descendants and ap^ital to ua, if only for the 
light they throw upon modern civilization in its primitive 
phases. 

Our earliest glimpse of the Ar)’ans shows them to be at 
the stage of pure nature-worship. The bright heavens, light, 
fire, the winds^ and the life-giving rain-storm were all 
worshipped as divine facings, whereas darkness * and drought 
were held to be accursed demons. I'o the heavens in this 
polytheistic 5>^tcm preeminence was granted, and the sun 
18 termed Heaven's eye, and lightning Heaven’s son. It 
may be urged that most religions contain these myths, which 
are, indeed, widespread ; but with the Aryans there was 
not, as in the case of the Sumerians, the propitiation of the 
evil spirits. Rather they had to be fiiced and overcome by 
the good spirits, W'ho, in their turn, depended largely for 
success on the prayers and sacrifices of man. It is thus evident 
that, from the beginning, the position of man waa one of 
assured dignity, with a manly attitude towards his deities, 
to whom he prayed for help, to whom he sang hymns of praise^ 
to whom he offered sacrifices and, above all, drink offerings 
of the sacred By such prayers and by such sacrifices 

he felt that he aided the beneficent deities to fight on his 
behalf against the powers of drought and darkness. It is 
indeed of extraordinary interest to read how the Sky-god 
Varuna, the Ouratios of the Greeks, was worshipped as the 
Supreme God to whom prayers should be addressed, how 
moral attributes gathered round him, and how he, in particular, 
hated the He, a het which was deeply impressed on the 
Iranians, as can be seen from the inscriptions of D.arius and 
also from the pages of Herodotus. 

Associated with the Heaven is the luminous ether, per¬ 
sonified under the name of Mithra. Together they watch 
the hearts and deeds of mankind, both being all-acemg and 
all-knowing. Again fire, in its original form as lightning, 

' Citiu* -iiMi Liter u io diukiuu. Ahur« Nl-irdi crettc^ iturkEieM 

ta lid Tdriu, lUt. 
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pl,„ . prcmiaent part in the eternid contbM 
LL of light are wa^g with the powers of ^rknesa 
it is in describiel these sublime natural phenomena 
tlut the poetical exuberan™ of the Aryan was speaally 
displayed. 






Paht of a Pe»su*i HuimHc Scene. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE RELIGION OF THE MEDES AND PERSIANS 

They (the Persians) aic b the habit of asccndbg the highest mountains and ofToing 
sacrifices to Zeus—they give the name Zeus to the whob celestial circle. Moreover, 
they sacrifice to the sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and wbds. To these alone they were 
accustomed originally to sacrifice.— Herodotus i. 131. 

Zoroaster ioqititur: “ This I will ask ; tell it me dght, O Ahura, < Will the good 
deeds of men be rewarded already before the future lifie for the good comes ? ’ ” 

The Common Reli^on of the Aryans of Persia and of India. 
—In the last chapter reference was made to the Aryan 
worship of the gr^t forces of nature, and the present 
chapter ^ is mainly a development of this theme. This nature- 
worship, as described by Herodotus in the passage quoted 
above, was characteristic of all the Aryan peoples, but with 
the Aryans of India the Iranians shared a common religion 
and culture throughout a long period, which came to an end 
not very long before the time with wMch we are now dealing. 
The Aryans of India possessed revealed scriptures termed 
Vedas or “ Knowledge," consisting of a collection of more 
than 1000 hymns preserved by the ancient Aryan conquerors 
of the Panjab. Now, especially in the early Vedic period, we 
find among them the same general stage of development 
as in Iran, and the same worship of the' Nature-p>owers. 

^ In thii chapter 1 have coniulted Profeuor Williami Jacksoo's tJke Fnyfskei nf 

Ancitnt Iram. Mr. Ed warda very kbdly aeut me a proof of the maaierly article on God (Iranlun), 
Goutributed by him to Hungs’ Encjchipattdia ^ Relinon and Ethici* During rcviaiou I have 
coniulted Earlj Zur^oittiantm^ J' Moulton, which work giv« a carefttUy reaaoncd and 
moderate oplnioo on the vaHouf dimcult queationi. 
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Similar terms were employed for a god, indimmg, ^ 
Edwards pslnu out. that the character “f, J*" 
worship WM similar. One name was asura (Sanscrit, <wk«, 
AvestafdrAwrA signifying the lx>rd " ; another was 
Sanscrit, Jeva, Lita, from the Indo-European 

lord d^Ung “ heavenly ones/' The latter has continued 
,0 be an AryaS word for god, to such forms as ^ 

the kttcr’s derivative tiidu, and iieisy m Creek, Latin, 1 rench, 

Evan’S e°fy classes of pds, 

and daevas, were looked upon aa n^ls in ■ 

veneration of the tribesmen. In India the dnevas ^ 

I^hriS:endant. and in the later Veda the are regard^ 

as demons In Iran, on the other hand, the aAurat were m 
the ascendant, and it is in relation to Ahura reUgio^ 

consciousness of the Iranians developed, the being 

rclcttaied to the position given to the asuw m f 

^ 

Ictrcnds common to both counmes." Of these perhaps the 
^ mteresong la that of the hero ,5"8‘f'y ° 

the oamrs of rie «:.rinB sun. He 

“to show the way to many, and, being the I, 

in *' the vasty halls of death,” as Matthew Arnold > 

expresses it, he not unnaturally becomes transformed into 
the King of the Dead. He possessed two dogs, brwn 
broad-snouted, four-eyed.” who went forth daily to s.ent on 
the dead and to di^ve them into the ^ 

monarch. Wc can trace a reminiscence 
Persia in the Zoroastrian custom known 

Secinfl of the Dog.” The Avesta prescribes that a yciiow 

dog lith four eyl or a white dog with brown 

bc^rought to the side of every person who ^ 

drives away the demon which attempts to enter 

To-day th/Parsis, who. in Persia at any rate, 

the g^eat antiquity ot the custorn, place ^ ° 

on the chest of the man ^^ried oS' 

cats it, the man is pronounced to be dead, .ud .,** .1,- 

to the D.khm^. or‘rower of Exposure, by 
community who are held to be permanently imi' t' 

condemned to a miserable life. , r if th'* 

Zerv«/cr, rhi Pr^fhn i>J /rfiir.—The toi r, Jt 
^ TKl* lublKt II ieitml in XlT 
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ancient religion of the Persians was Zoroaster, around whose 
name and personality have gathered bitterly conflicting 
opinions. It has been denied that he was an historical 
personage, and, not so very long ago, it was held—among 
other theories—that he was a product of the ubiquitous 
storm-myth. Here again, as in the case of the Aryan 
problem, an immense advance has been made on the theories 
of the early pioneers, to whom, however, all honour is due. 
In spite of legend and fable which obscure his figure, 
the Great Reformer, the Prophet of Iran, now stands 
out, through the mists of antiquity, as an actual historical 
person. 

The origin of the name Zarathustra—Zoroaster is merely 
a Latin corruption—is not known in its entirety, but it 
contains the word wj/ta, a camel, which still exists in modern 
Persian in a slightly diflFerent form. There is reason for 
accepting the tradition that the Prophet was a native of 
Azerbaijan, the classical Atropatene, in both forms of which 
may be discerned the ancient word athar^ fire, in which 
connexion in pre-Zoroastrian days the priest was known 
as atharvan or “ guardian of the fire.” His birthplace is 
believed to have been Urumia, to the west of the lake of the 
same name. His youth was ^ven up to meditation and 
retirement, in the course of which he saw seven visions and 
endured various temptations. Ultimately he proclaimed his 
mission, but for many long years he met with little success ; 
indeed, in the first decade he gained only one convert. 

Guihtasp^ the First Royal Convert .—Zoroaster was then 
inspired to travel to Eastern Persia, and at Kishmar ^ in 
the province of Khorasan he met Vistasp, the Gushtasp of 
Firdausi’s epic. At this ruler’s Court he first converted 
the two sons of the Vizier and then the Queen. There was 
a formal disputation between the Prophet and the wise men, 
during the course of which they tried to overcome him by 
their magic ; but Zoroaster triumphed and gained the King 
himself as a fervid convert to the new religion. To quote 
from the Farvardin Tmht : 

He it was who became the arm and the support of the Religion of 
Zarathushtra, of Ahura ; He, who dragged from her ch^ns the Religion 
that was bound in fetters and unable to stir. 


^ Ftdt for Januiry and February, 1911# 
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The conversion of Gushtasp and his Court wus followed by 
mvasions of the Turanian tribes of (^ntral J^ia, 
provoked by crusades of the converts* These ’ 

L they inay be considered, were waged mainly m Khorasan, 
and, if the legend can be trusted the deciding battle was 
fought to the west of the modern town of Sab^aw^. 
Zoroaster, full of years and honours, was slam at 
when the Turanians made their second invasion. Ihc 
tradition runs that he died at the altar, surrounded by hw 

TAe Dafe of Zor^mter's Birth and Deo/A.—Zoroaster 
was an inhabitant of Aaerbaijan and perhaps a Magian, 
although this is doubtful* There is also much dou^ as to 
when he lived. Some authorities consider that the 
was born about looo b.c., whereas, the tradmond ww, 
that is accepted by Williams Jackson, places h« birth m 
660 BX. and his death in 5S3 “-f:- In favour of a later, 
rather than an earlier date, is the fact that Dan us was, we 
believe, the first strongly Zoroastnan monarch. Owing to 
these striking divergencies of opinion, it scct^ 
to await fresh evidence on this important, but difficult, 

. -I 

°^^^S'AveHa .—In the eyes of a Moslem, the inhabitants 
of the world are divided into those nations which have 
revealed scriptures and those which have not, e oroas- 
trlans can certainly claim to belong to the former as 

they possess the Avesta, which, or of which, was 
to Zoroaster. This sacred work, written in “ 
is generally termed Avestic and which ditfcrs from the 
lan^age used by the Athaemenian monarcha in their in«rii^ 
tions, IS believed to have consisted of twenty-one books 
inscribed in letters of gold on 12,0^ oi-hid«. fr js und^- 
stood to have been destroyed after the downhill <» the 
Achaemenian dynasty, and but little of it has en ® ' 

Volagases 1 „ the Parthian monarch who reigned 
middle of the first century A.u,, is believed *®.***'^® . . 

reconstruction of it, which was, however, mainly the vmrk 
of Ardeshir, the founder of the Sasaman dynasty ; m , 
probable that it received additions for the next tw 

^ Antiquity appeals strongly to mankind, 2nd when we 

* (m JiftttAnf fchiiin, 1^11- 
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recollect that Zoroastrlatiiam, which is a living rdigion 
still, was contemporaiy with the religions of Baal, of Assur, 
and of Zeus, which have all been forgotten for manjr 
centuries, we can sympathise with the e^erness and 
of students who devote their lives to tracing it back to its 
remote source amid the mists of legend and myth. 

The extant portions of the Avesta contain only one 
complete book, the yemdidad (more correctly Fidevni)^ or 
** I .aw against the D^ons.” Portions of some of the other 
chapters enter into the composition of the Tasna or liturgy, 
and other fragments arc preserved in Pahlavi books. The 
latter bear much the same relationship to the Avesta as 
patristic literature does to the New Testament. What exists 
of the A vesta is divided into four sections as follows : 

(ii) The Tassa^ subdivided into seventy-two chapters, 
and consisting of hymns, including the Gaikai, 

(j) The Fiipered or collection of doxologies, used In 
conjunction with the Tastia, 

(r) The Ftndidad^ the ecclesiastical law-book prescribing 
penances, purifications, and expiations. 

The TashtJ or hymns in honour of the angels who 
preside over the various days of the month. 

The oldest portion is represented by the Gathas^ which 
have been aptly compared with the Hebrew Psalms and 
are believed to represent the actual teaching and utterances 
of Zoroaster and his Immediate followers. In these the 
Prophet stands out as an historical personality, teaching 
lessons of pure morality, which must excite profound 
reverence when we bear in mind how deep was the darkness 
around him. 

Ormiizd the Sufteme Gei. — In connexion with the 
subject of Aryan myths reference was made to Varuna 
(Uranus), the old Aryan Sky-god. Under the spiritualizing 
influence of Zoroaster's taching, which may be defined as 
the attribution of a moral character to the powers of nature, 
V'ariina became Ahum, *' the Lord," or, more commonlyt 
Ahum Mazda (Ormuzd), “ the Lord of Great Knowledge," 
the Supreme God and the Creator of the World. This 
appears in one of those conversations with Zoroaster which 
embody the revelation that was made to him. Ahura Mazda 
says, " I maintain that sky there above, shining and seen afar, 
and encompassing the earth all round. It looks like a palace 
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that Stands built of a heavenly substance, firmly established 
with ends that lie afar, shining in its l»dy of ruby over the 
three worlds ; it is like a garment inlaid with stars made of 
a heavenly substance, that Mazda puts on." ^ • • • u 

It is important, even in this brief account, to distinguish 
between the conception of the supreme God as taught by 
Zoroaster and that which prevailed at later periods. The 
Cathie conception is that of a beneficent Spirit, the^great and 
sole Creator. The attributes of Ahura Mazda—the good 
spirit," " righteousness," " power,” " piety,” health, and 
“ immortality ”—^arc constantly personified and addressed as 
if distinct fVom Ahura Mazda *, and yet again they are often 
referred to as common abstract noun a and not as separate 
personalities. Thus under the Gathic conception we have 
what is ujidoubt<?dly 

In the later Avesta Ahura Mazda is still supreme, but 
he is no longer the sole object of worship. By this time the 
si* attributes had become the “ Immortal Holy Ones, 
and were worshipped as such. More than this, practically 
all the Nature-gods, which the Great Reformer had abolished, 
were brought back and worshipped side by side with Ahura 
Mazda and his archangels* Mithra may be t^uoted os an 
example of this phase ; and the worship of Anahita, modelled 
on Ishtar, the Semitic goddess of fecundity, was also int^ 
duced. Thus the reforms and the monotheism pr^ched by 
Zoroaiiter were gradually forsaken and a return was made 
to the old polytheism. It remains to add 
Achacmcnian monarchy Ahura Mazda was their tribal gM, 
represented as a warrior standing In a winged (and also 
bird-tailed) solar disk, as figured in the illustration of the 
bas-Tclicf at Bisutun. This representation of the deitj^ 
termed the firrtper, was an exact copy of the Assyrian god 
Assur, which itself was ultimately derived from Egypt. 

yfftriman^ the Spirit of Evil. —Coeval with Ahuta Mazda, 
fundamentally hostile to him and having the power to thw'art 
his beneficent actions for a while, is Angra Mainyu or 
Ahriman, the Spirit of Evil, who thus limits lie omnipotcnc^ 
of Ahura Mazda, As Edwards puts it, he is ” the dark 
background ” against which our lofty conception of Ahura 
Mazda must be set. Later, when the good spirits are 
personified, evil spirits are created to oppose them, and the 

I rjjV, 
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fi^ht between the powers of Good and Evil is waged grimljr 
With aUernatloiis of victory and defeat. It must, however, 
be remembered that for Zoroaster Dmj or the Lie summed up 
al) evil as it did for I>iriuS| and that Ahriman is a somewhat 
later conception. 

TAe Three Pritutp/es e/ Zereastrianhm, —In the VendUad 
there are three fundamenial principles underlying an immense 
accumulation of priestly ritual and formaltty 

(i) That agnculture and cattle-breeding are the only 
noble callings. 

(a) That the whole creation is a combat between Good 
and Evil, 

(3) That the elements—air, water, fire, and earths—arc 
pure and must not be defiled. 

To illustrate the first principle, I cannot do better than 
describe whai may be termed the Idea] life according to 
Zoroastrianism. In reply to a question put by the Prophet, 
we arc informed that : “ It is where one of the foithfu) 
erects a house with cattle, wife, and children, and where 
the cattle go on thriving ; the dog, the wife, the child, the 
lire are thriving , , . where O'uc of the faithful cultivates 
most com, grass, and fruit ; where he waters ground that is 
dry or dries ground that is too wet." The precepts are 
singularly sane and wholesome. Among other things, they 
forbid fasting, on the ground that " Whoso cats not, has no 
power either to accomplish a valiant work of religion, or to 
labour with valour. * , , it is 1^ eating that the universe 
lives, and it dies by not eating/' Contrast this with the curse 
of fasting in modem Persia which yearly adds thousands to 
the number of opium-smokers, the half-starved men and 
women being weakened to such an extent that they are unable 
to resist the deadly drug: moreover, the ordinance presses 
lightly on the rich, who sleep all the day, and heavily on the 
poor. The good^ physique of the Zoroastrians in Persia is, 
I am sui^ due mainly to the a^nce of all unnaniral restraints. 
To continue, marriage was strictly enjoined, as also polygamy. 
Herodotus notes that the King awarded a priite yearly to the 
subject with the largest family. 

The second principle is a statement of the somewhat 
dualistic nature of Zoroastrianism, Ahura Mazda created 
all that b good, such ois the ox, the vigilant dog, and 
the cock, whom it was the duty of all believers to cnerish. 
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Aliriman, on the other hand, created all noxioua cr^tures, 
such as beasts of prey, serpents, and all flies and msects, 
which it is the bounden duty of the faithful to di»troy. In 
this latter catccory are the ant, which it >s mentorioiM to kdl 
as eating the rarmcr^s grain, the htard, and the frog. The 
position of cattle needs no comment ; it is illustrated by the 
^nctity which still attaches to cattle in India. The csjdana- 
tion of the dog’fl position, as placed in the mouth of Ab^ 
is ddiebtfully poetical ; “ 1 have made the dog self-clothed 
and self-^ho^ watchful, wakeful and sharp-toothed, born to 
take his food from man and to watch over man's goods, . . . 
And whosoever shall awake at bis voice, neither shall the 
thief nor the wolf steal anything from his house without 
being warned 4 the wolf shall be smitten and torn to 
pieCM. . , , For no house could subsist on the earth tnade 
L Ahuni, but for those two dogs of mine, the shepherd s 
dOT and the housedog." When living at Kerman I noticed 
that the Parsts shrank from dogs owing to the example of 
their Moslem neighbours, in whose eyes the dpg is impure ; 
and i never failed to point out how contrary to the pr«cptt 
of their religion was their action. These precepts occasionally 
went too ftir in placing the dog on an equality with mam 
This appears in the phrase " the murder of a dog or of a man, 
and in the ideal of a Zorowtrian life quoted above, wherein 
the dog is mentioned before the wife and children. 

The position assigned to the cock, which arouses the 
slothful, would certainly have flattered Rostand's 
It runs : " The bird that lifts his voice against the mighty 
Dawn . . . And whosoever will kindly and piously present 
one of the faithful with a pair of these my bir^ it w as ^ough 
he had ^cn a house with a hundred columns. It alw 
perhaps tends to prove that domestic poultry were rare in 
Peraia at that time. The water-dog, pmumibly the otter, 
was held to be extraordinarily sacred,^ The penalty for killing 
one was ten thousand strips, the highest laid down for any 
crime. Perhaps its modern name of Sag AfiiAi, or dog 
fish," is reminiscent of the period of its sanctity. 

The third principle involved the sacredness of 
a symbol, and causeti the priest to cover his mouth when 
officiating at the altar. It also led to rules a«inst de&Ung 
runmtig water which arc still known in Moslem Persia, 
although mainly honoured in the breach, Again, the dead 
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Zoroastrian is e^tposBtl on a tower to prevent pollution of 
the earth. But, further, since all sickness is looked on as 
possession by the powers of Evil, the dyln^ Zoroastrian is 
frequently neglected by the members of his family and 
deprived of even the necessaries of life. The treatment of 
sickness, indeed, and the disgusting ablutions and purifications 
with the urine of cows are among the weak features of this 
wonderful reltgion. 

Turatiiaft Injtuenm on Zoroasfrhnhm, —Even in a brief 
review of Zoroastrianism it is Impossible to neglect the 
question of Turanian influences on the j\ryan religion. It 
is, of course, natural and, indeed, almost inevitable thst an 
invading tribe which takes possession of a new countr)', 
without exterminating or driving out its original inhabitants, 
should be more or less Influenced by their religious beliefs. 
The history of the tribes of Israel furnishes an excellent 
example of the rule. The most salient Instance in Zoro¬ 
astrianism is the profound reverence paid to fire ; for this 
feeling was almost certainly intensifiea by the fact that the 
Aryans in the country to tne west of the Caspian Sea found 
it springing out of the ground and revered by the surrounding 
populations. I shall never forget my visit to see thi*} pheno¬ 
menon near Baku. I arrived at the place at sunset to find it 
covered with snow, and yet flarnes were springing out of the 
ground, the whole scene being impressive and weird beyond 
description. Thus the nature of the country positively 
suggested the institution of sacred fires, and one cannot but 
feel that it was not unfitting to regard this pure clement as a 
sjTnboI of the Creator of the world. No doubt, as time went 
by, the reverence paid to it became excessive, so that the title 
“ Fire-Worshippctt! ” was applied to the Zoroaatrlans. The 
cult has survived to this day ; for no Persian ?.arsi will either 
blow out a candle or extinguish a burning log. Smoking, 
too, U forbidden. 

The use of the harsom or bundle of twigs is probably 
taken from the divining rods of the Tumniatis ; and certainly 
the hosts of evil spirits continually assailing mankind, the 
long incantations necessary to defeat them, the superstirion. 
that the parings of nails should be buried with prayer to 
prevent their being " spears, knives, bows, falcon-winged 
arrows and slings tones in the hands of the Daevas,'^ were 
pre-Zoroastriart su|>crstItions. In modern Persia nail-parings 
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are carefully buried underneath the threshold by Moslemsj 
as it is believed that, if so plac^ th^will form a barrier 
and prevent the family from jottiing Dajjil or Anti-Christ 
when he appears^ It seems probable that this superstition 
has descended from the older one. 

T/ie Magi ,—It is supposed that the Magi ‘ were a non- 
Aryan and possibly Turanian tribe which was absorbed by 
the Aryan cont^uerors. In historical times we sec that they 
became the Levitts of the Zoroastriaos, and that it was they 
alone who slew die victim, prej^red the sacrctl Aaoma^ and 
held the bundle of banem ; moreover, they were deeply 
versed in astrology, and through this science are connected 
in the legend of the Wise Men from the East with the birth 
of Christ. Thdr influence, as the generations passed, 
became supreme, and it is possibly owing to this fact that 
the pure beliefs taught by Zoroaster, who was, however, 
himself believed to be of Magian descent, were overlaid with 
superstition and rigid formalism. The Persians do not seem 
to have readily adopted the observances of the Magi, and it 
was apparently not until the Sasatiian period that the religion 
was embraced in its entirety. 

TAe Doctrine ej the Resurrecthn. —The belief in a future 
life which was to constitute reward or punishment after 
death was an ancient fundamental Aryan belief. In the 
Gathas^ this doctrine is not defined with precision, but in the 
Vtndidad the somewhat vague speculation of the Gathm 
became more definite. The doctrine is given in the usual 
form of a revelation. In reply to the question whether the 
believer,' and the unbeliever too, have to “ leave the waters 
that run, the corn that grows and all the rest of their wealth," 
Ahura says that it is so, and that " the soul enters the wa^ 
made by Time and open both to the wicked and the righteous. 
We next learn that for three nights after death the soul has 
its seat near the head of the body it has just quitted and, 
according to its deserts, enjoys pleasure or misery in an ex¬ 
treme degree. When the fourth dawn appears, a sweet- 
scented Wind blows from the south and t he soul of the faithful 
is met at the bridge of Chinvat, or Bridge of the Separation, 
which is thrown across the abyss of hell, " by a fair, white- 

■ Mifftii ^ bilrtTfid » tlfnijy I “ It Mum, ftjice OcIJh in i to 

tbr AmS. U mij imppilabk i1j*I nwmSw of t U ■* 

bf tlw btat cumyki qf tomiiar hiikm iTtf jiveo ^ ^ ™ ctcdWlH 
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armed maiden as feir as the fairest things in this world.” The 
soul inquires who she is and receives the reply, “ O thou 
youth of good thought, good words and good deeds, I am 
thy own conscience.” Led by this beauteous guide, the soul 
of the faithful is brought to the presence of Ahura and is 
there welcomed as an honoured guest. The wicked soul, 
after meeting a hideous woman, cannot cross the bridge 
and falls into the Abode of Lie, there to become the slave of 
Ahriman. 

In the pages of Herodotus * there is a most interesting 
passage which bears upon this topic. Cambyses, who has 
heard of the rising in favour of the supposed Bardiya, whom 
he had put to death, reproaches Prexaspes, who had been 
ordered to carry out the sentence. The latter defends himself 
by saying that there is no truth in the news, and then makes 
the following statement : “ If of a truth the dead can leave 
their graves, expect Astyages the Mede to rise and fight 
against thee ; but if the course of nature be the same as 
formerly, then be sure no evil will ever come upon thee from 
this quarter.” A truly remarkable passage. 

The Iranian Paradise .—^The Paradise of the Zoroastrians 
lay on the mountains of Hara-Berezaiti or “ Lofty Mountain,” 
known in the Pahlavi period as Alboij, the modern Elburz. 
This mysterious mountain rises from the earth above the 
stars into the sphere of endless Light, to the paradise of 
Ahura Mazda, “ the Abode of Song.” It is the Mother of 
Mountains, with its summit bathed in everlasting glory, where 
there is no night, no cold, and no sickness. Surely this 
poetical idealization of the peerless peak of Demavand may 
appeal to us all, and perhaps with special intensity to those 
who, like myself, have watched the glory of a sunset shining 
upon it in midwinter. When the setting sun has left the 
main range deadly white, the cone of Demavand is suffused 
with rosy-coloured light, which gradually recedes until only 
the summit is touched with the Same. Suddenly the sun 
sets and all is dead. No sight I have witnessed is more 
beautiful or more impressive. It is one of the recollections 
which I shall cherish most, now that my connexion with Iran 
is severed. 

The Influence of Zoroastrianism on Judaism .—'To go 
deeply into the question how far Zoroastrianism influenced 

' iii. 62. 
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Judaism, and thereby Christianity, is beyond the scope ot 
this work ; but it is worth pointing out that the Ahriman 
of Zoroastrianism is almost identical with Satan. In both 
religions alike they are malignant demons, whom the i^upreme 
God cannot destroy immediately, as obviously he would it he 
could. Again, the purity and loftiness of conception ot Ahura 
Mazda, as preached by Zoroaster, exceeds that of i ahveh, the 
tribal god of Israel, who is represented as exclaiming, “ ^ 
whet my glittering sword, and mine hand take hold on 
judgement, I will render vengeance to mine enemies and wi l 
rewtrd them that hate me. 1 will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood, and my sword shall devour flesh. ‘ On the other 
hand, the God whose sublime nature is depicted in tnc lotty 
passages of Isaiah surpasses the highest conception or Ahura 

Mazda. . . t. • 

We now come to a still more important question, it is 

perhaps going too flir to claim that the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was first preached by Zoroaster and 
adopted by the Hebrews, who were placed by bargon il. 
“ in the cities of the Medes,” as they disappeared and were 
lost to Israel. We do, however, know that the pnestiy and 
aristocratic families of the Jews, represented by t he badducees, 
held, at the beginning of the Christian era, that there was 
nothing in the Scriptures to warrant the belief m anpl, spirit, 
or resurrection. Thus we have, on the one hand the 
Zoroastrians, with whom the doctrine of the immortality ot 
the soul was a fundamental article of belief, and, on the 
other, the Jews divided among themselves on this vita 
doctrine many centuries after the death of the great Prophet 
of Iran. Space forbids me to enlarge further on the immense 
influence which Zoroastrianism must have had, both direcUy 
and indirectly, on Judaism : even if it was not the pure 
religion of Zoroaster, it was undoubtedly an influence which 
tended to the discouragement of the idea of the tribal g 
and to the strengthening of the grand ideal of a god ot all 
nations. It remains to point out that the tone of the He rew 
prophets towards the Persians is and, to give a 

single example out of many, we read in Isaiah, us sai i 
the^Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus." Indeed, the Persians, 
alone of the great dominant races, are never doomed to Hell 
by the Prophets ; and are to some extent recognized by 

1 Deuteronomy 41-4^- 
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the Hebrews aa a people whose religion was akin to their 
own. 

Skmmaty ^—^We have traced the Aryans in their migration 
and their occupation of the land of Iran, to which they have 
given their name. We have seen them first as rude nomads, 
worshippers of nature and then appears the stately figure 
of Zoroaster, who spiritualized their myths and cvolv^ a 
deity whose sublimity approaches that of the God of Isaiah. 
It was Zoroaster who preached the Aryan belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and whose message of hope has surely come 
from the remote past along the whispering-gal I cries of dmc, 
and has influenced this twentieth century in which we live^ 
both directly and indirectly. According to his teaching, 
mao, in the eternal combat between Good and Evil, is free 
to take his choice, is supported by the good spirits and assailed 
by the evil ; but knows that in the end Good will triumph 
over Evil just as the rain-cloud dispels drought. In my 
hi^ble opinion, it is difficult to. improve on the tenets of 
this religion, as repeated by every lad when he is old enough 
to don the mvstic girdle and, instructed by his elders, says' 
Hkmata, llukhta^ Hvsnhta^ " Good Thoughts, Good Words.l 
Good Deeds.’' ' 
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CHAPTER X 

THi; JIISE or MEDIA AND THE FAIL OF ASSYRIA 

And it Ihall wn* M> put, ihyt 4lt (Iwy th»i took tipcn l1i«»hall flee frsfn Ibeitf 
iDd Hj, Nitirwk S* Iwd WMte; wtw w*U bcinoon ber f wbeiws ihall 1 »e«lt eomfortcn 
for ihec J-^NAhum iii. 7. 

/i Deicripihft df The Aryan empire of the Mcdcs 

cajne into being earlier than that of the kindred Persians, 
owing to their closer prosdmity to the predominant Semitic 
power of Assyna, and the fact that the one great nattiral 
route from Mesopotamia to the Iranian plateau runs across 
the Zagros range, through the hrart of the country occupied 
by this tribe. We read of Assyrian expeditions traversing 
Media for generation after generation, apparently with ease^ 
and again we hear of the tribute which was paid ; and nothing 
seemed more iiiilikely than that the loose congeries of tribes 
should, within a few years, develop into a fornudable power. 

The kingdom of the Medcs arose in the centre of the 
Zagros range and the fertile plains to the cast of it. It was 
formed, as mentioned in Chapter VIII., by the union of the 
six moat important tribes under one nile. At ^ first the 
district around Hamadan was organ iwai but the rising power 
soon extended its territories until its northern boundary 
was the Caspian Sea. To the north-west it included the 
modern province of Aaerbaijan ; to the east there was the 
Lut, with a scanty nomadic population ; and on the west 
and south the kingdom touched the Assyrian border provinces 
of Ellipl and Kharkhar. Later on, Media was subdivided 
into three great provinces, namely, Media Magna, now Irak- 
i'Ajami ; Media Atropatenc, the modern Azerbaijan ; and 

Its 
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Media Rbagians^ tKe country around modern Teheran. At 
this period the northern boundary' appears to have been the 
river Aias, which is also the modern boundary of Persia, 
Gilan and certainly part ot Mazanderan were inhabited by 
JMcdcs, the boundary to the east bcir^ cojisidercd to be 
the Caspian Gates, some miles east of Rhages or Rei, and, 
to the south of this pasSt the great desert. Southward the 
modern boundaries of Ears and Pusht-i-Kuh perhaps con¬ 
stituted the frontier line, and to the west the Modes held the 
Zagr OS ranges^ which afforded them security from attack and 
were well ws^teted. Indeed, this part of the Iranian plateau 
is the best watered and most fertile^ the country becoming 
arid the Lut is approached. 

The Nisne^n //orjei.—In dealing whh Media it ij* not 
proposed to make any special reference to its products^ since 
these have already hteti described for [he whole of Persia ; 
but an exception must be made in the case of its horses, which 
were famous throughout Asia. Their gracing grounds were 
chiefly in the Zagros range, and the breed, which has been 
made famous by Herodotus, Arnm, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and other writers, was termed Nlsaean. These horses were 
duD, w'hitc,^ and were universally regarded as 

unrivalled for speed, endurance, and beauty. The leading 
part played by the cavalry in Median battles was due to the 
possession of thousands of good remounts. 

The Expedition of Tigia/A^piiei^r Lj ana i loo — 
I'iglath-pileser L directed a campaign across the Zagros 
against the Mcdcs and kindred tribes, hut !n his annals we 
have merely a bald List of the places he took^ It was, no doubtj 
one of a scries of campaigns which, at this period, carried 
the arms of Assur in every direction. 

The Exped/iiotsi e/ Sha/mane^er^ £44 b.c.—S ome three 
centuries later, Shalmaneser IL led an expedition into Namri, 
the modern Kurdistan, a country which, it is of cottsiderable 
interest to note, had been under Babylonian influence for a 
long time. Its prince, who bore the Semitic name of Marduk- 


1 Ttw mhitm hotttM. nisfc uid nCtrrcd in bv fhc AcbimeaLia 
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Mudammik, escaped to the hills ; but his people and treasure 
were captured and carried ofF by the conquerors. Shalmaneser 
also appointed a king of Kassite origin, lanzu by name, to 

rule over the district. vt - t 

Seven years later he again marched into Namn, as 
had revolted. On this occasion he surprised the re^ls and 
drove them into the forests. He then bore down on Parsua, 
the neighbouring district to the east, and plundered twenty- 
seven princes. Finally, he skirted Amadai and Kharkhar 
fthe district of Kermanshah), and at length overtook and 
captured lanzu, whom he brought back to Assyria m triumph. 
This expedition is of special interest, as the Madai or Medes 
are mentioned for the first time in the inscnption recounting 
this campaign, and thus make their humble entry on to the 
stage of history. In this connexion, in Genesis x. 2, ^e read ; 

** The sons of Japheth ; Corner (the Cimmerians), and Magog 
(Armenia), and Madai (Media), and Javan (Ionia), etc. 

During the reign of Shalmaneser's successor, Shamsi- 
Adad IV., the Medes are again mentioned as being conquered 
and paying tribute, and it would appear, from the frequency 
with which expeditions raided the Iranian plateau and from 
the number of towns destroyed, that it was then a distinctly 
fertile and well-populated country. The inference is con¬ 
firmed by the number of prisoners and the thousands ot horses, 

cattle, and sheep that were captured. * j j • • 

The Invasion of Adad-nirari IIL, 810 B.c. Adad-niran 
III., whose wife Sammuramat, a Babylonian princess, is 
possibly the Semiramis of legend, led an expedition into 
Media in 810. It was the earliest of at least four campaigns 
conducted by this energetic monarch, who extended the 
Assyrian Empire until it included the greater part or t e 
western side of the Iranian plateau. 

The Campaigns of Tiglath-pileser IV ., 744 rul or 

Tiglath-pileser IV., who ranks high among the many warnor- 
kings of Assur, invaded Media in 744 b.c. Like ms pre¬ 
decessors, he found the various tribes disunited and was 
therefore able to attack them one by one. The nearest 
districts he converted into an Assyrian province, and the success 
of the campaign may be estimated from the fact that 60,500 
prisoners and enormous herds of oxen, sheep, i^les, an 
dromedaries were led back in triumph to Calah. One o is 

^ It It oot known whetlicr the inhabitintt of Paftu* were the mcettort of the Pen" 
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generals h^d pressed on as far as the slopes of Bikni, or " the 
lapis mountaiDt" the modern Demsvand, considered by the 
Assyrians to be the extreme boundary of the world. This 
exploit, curious as it may aceai, decided the success of the 
campaign, and the victor was met by every chief in the coimtry, 
all equally anxious to jay homage to the man who had achieved 
such an exploit. Later in his reign, in 737 h.c., the districts 
of Media were again ruthlessly swept bare of every living 
thing ; not even the most remote valley or the most rugged 
mountain range saved the chiefs and their subjects from 
capture by the ubii^uitous enemy, whose most valuable Ijooty 
was, in all probability, the multitude of captives, destined to 
he employed in building the Assyrian works of peace. 

Israel carried Captiisc iftfo Media hy Sarj^on 11.^ 7 ^^ — 

A generation passed and Sargon II, captured Samaria, which, 
reiving on help from Egypt, had withheld the onerous 
tribute. This event is narrated in the book of Kings as 
follows : " In the ninth ^ear of Hoshea the King of Assyria 
took Samaria, and earned Israel away into Assyria, and 
placed them in Hal ah. and in Hnbor by the river of C^zan, 
and in the cities of the Medes." ’ Halah is Cal ah, at that 
period the capital ; Habor Is the Khabur, a main tributary 
of the Euphrates ; Gozan lay to the east of the Kbabur, and 
*' the cities of the Medes *' were the districts which had 
been formed into an. Assyrian province by Tiglath-pllcser IV. 

The same sovereign, a few years later, during the course 
of a campaign with the Mannai, who inhabited Azerbaijan to 
the south of Lake Urumia, and were akin to the Medes, 
captured one of their chiefs, Dayaukku, whose name is 
apparently identical with that of the classkai Drifokes, the 
blunder Ilf the Medi.in Empire, Contrary to the Assyrian 
custom, the prisoner's life was spared and he was sent with his 
family into exile at Hamath, As the result of this campaign 
the Modes once more acknowledged the suzerainty of Assyria, 
and tw'cnty-two of their chiefs swore the oath, of allegiance 
at the feci of the monarch. 

Esarhfiddosi*f Expedithsts, tirca 674 b.c. —Under Esar- 
haddon, the Assyrian expeditions penetrated as far as Mount 
Demavand and the “ Salt Deserts,” a country rich in lapis 
lazuli, w’hich no Assyrian army had hitherto reached. It is 
related that the monarch captured two petty kings and 
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deporteti them to Assyria, with thdr subjects, their two- 
humped camels, and their thoroughbred horses. Owin^ to 
the successful results of this expedition, other Median 
followed Esarhaddon back to Nineveh with girts of lapis 
lazuli and horses, and begged for his protection. I lus was 
graciously accorded, and thus the empire of 
panded its borders towards, and even beyond. Media The 
exact date of this campaign cannot be fixed, but it is known 
to have been before 673 b.c. 

The brief summary I Imve given of the various campaigns 
and expeditions made during a period of some five hundred 
yc^irs in the western half of the Irajiian plateau is, I would 
urge, of considerable value, as it proves clearly that, on every 
occasion, the Assyrians were able to attack the inhabitants or 
each district separately, and that between Armenia, then the 
kingdom of Urartu, on the north, and the hill districts of Elam 
to the south, there waa no organized power to be reckoned 
with. Moreover, it shows that the western half of the Iranian 
plateau had been, to some extent at any rate, under Babylonian 
influence, and that the whole district was tributary to A^yna 
when that power was strong. It is, however, rMSonable to 
suppose that the more remote and inaccessible districts were 
always ready to rebel when the opportunity arose ; for the 
Assyrian tribute was no light impost. Throughout this long 
period the whole country must have been more or less per¬ 
meated with Assyrian influence ; and it was thanks to the 
severe education it was forced to undergo that Media became 


a powerful empire. . 

Thf Tradition of the The meteonc empire of the 

Medes was, so they themselves believed, the work of one man 
of no high lineage. At the time when the reign of benna- 
cherib was drawing to a peaceful close, this race of 
mountaineers, who had hitherto been but one of many barbar¬ 
ous hill tribes leading mainly a nomadic existence, or at best 
dwelling in scatterca villages, had begun to^ estab ish an 
organization which was destined to culminate in a glormus, 
though ahon-lived, empire. 

Ddokej, the Founder of the Royal Dynasty.^Wf^ read m 
the pages of Herodotus that the founder of Media as a separate 
kingdom was Delokes, son of Phraortes, whose justice became 
so famous that, first, his fellow-villagers, and then all his 
fellow-tribesmen, flocked to hear his decisions, Seeing his 
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power, Ddokes gave out that he could not continue to spend 
all his rime Jud^ng hia countrymen to the obvious detriment 
of his private affairs, and thereupon he ceised to administer 
justice. As he had probably anticipated, robberies and dis¬ 
orders of cvcri' kind again broke out, which the Medcs 
contrastctl with the order previously maintained. To tjuote 
Herodotus : “ Wc cannot possibly, they said, go on living in 
this country if things continue as they now are ; let us set a 
king over us, so that the land may he well governed, and we 
ourselves may be able to attend to our own affairs, and not be 
forced to quit our own country on account of anarchy." ’ 

EcItaMtia^ t/ie Ciipituf .—An election was held and, as had 
in all likelihood been carefully prearranged, Ddfokes was 
chosen king. His first act was to surround himself with a 
powerful bodyguard. He then proceeded to build a capital, 
selecting for the purpose the town of Mamadan. This 
historical city is first mentioned, under the name of Amadana, 
in the inscription of Tigbth-pileser f ., and in ancient Persian 
inscriptions il app«ars as Hagmatana or " 'I'hc meeting place 
of many roads ” ; the Oceks termed it Ecbatana. Hamadan 
is situated at the foot of Mount A hand,* the classical Orontes, 
a mighty granite range rising mure than twelve thousand 
feet above level, or just six thousand left above Hamadan, 
the climate of which, though severe in winter, is deiightful 
in summer. Its situation marketl it out for a capital. It 
is protected Hy Alvand to the south and south-west, and 
commands the route to Babylonia and Assyria and also the 
plains of upland Persia. Placed at a point where many roads 
meet, and surrounded by a fertile, well-watered plain, it is not 
surprising that through all its vicissitudes Hamadan has in¬ 
variably been an important centre. I'he modern city, with 
its thirty thousand inhabitants, among whom arc a number of 
Jews, is exceptionally squalid. 

The Musaltah hill, on which once stCHod the famous 
capital of Media, lies to the east of the modern city. The 
walls, seven in number, w'erc coneentric and so arrangetl 
that they rose one above the other by the height of their 
battlements. The royal |>alacc and treasuries were situated 
within the seventh wall, which had its battlements gilded, 

• 1.97, 
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the other walls being decorated in various colours. The 
whole design was derived from Babylonia, where, m the Birs 
Nimrud of Borsippa, each stage was coloured differently, 
to symbolize the sun, the moon, and the planets. Detokes also 
instituted a ceremonial, probably modelled on that of Assyria, 
by which it was forbidden to see the king fece to “i^e, all 
petitions being conveyed by messengers. This and other 
rules were established to inspire awe by the feeling o rem 
ness, as otherwise the new monarch feared that his peers would 

ThPacco^iTis drawn from Herodotus and is believed to 
be true. Moreover, as already mentioned, a certain Dayau - 
ku, a chief of the Mannai, was deported to Hamath in 715 
B.c, ; and two years later what corresponds to the province 
ofHamadan is termed Bit-Dayaukku 
epoch assigned by tradition coincides closely with the date 
of Dayaukku, it is probable that Detokes was the actual founder 

of the royal family of the Medes. c* u «-v.a 

The Language of the According to Stmbo, the 

language of the Medes closely resembled that of the Persians, 
the^Arians, the Bactrians, and the Soghdians.^ . 
we have no inscriptions in this language, in spite ^ 
excavations that have been made. At Hama an, w ere ^ 
soil has been searched most thoroughly by treasure-seeker 
no remains of a Medic language have been , 

these circumstances, is it not reasonable to be leve ^ 
Median was only a spoken language and was not used tor 
writing ? Examples of this distinction are common, as, for 
instanw, in Afghanistan, where Pashtu is the 
Persian the written language. It 

written tongue of the Medes was the Assyrian * 

Oppert’s view is that it is the language which 
second place in the trilingual inscriptions, pnerally .ijl'eved 
L be Susian, whereas otrmsteter holds that it is ident.ca 
with the language of the Avesta. To go into . 

is beyond the scope both of this work and of my p * 
and I chiefly refer to them to show what very divergent views 
have been propounded. The spoken language was, of course, 
Aryan and closely akin to Persian. 

1 U . F«nch Miuioa th« WW «o 
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Sennacherib and the Medes. —The welding of the Medes 
into a nation began, as we have seen, during the reign of 
Sennacherib ; and only one expedition to the Iranian plateau 
—against Ellipi, the district of Kermanshah—is recorded. 
Thus the Medes, guided by the astute De’fokes, had leisure 
to develop along the path of progress, while Sennacherib 
was far too busy with Babylon and Elam to give much thought 
to the obscure and distant mountaineers of the Zagros. The 
proud monarch could never have dreamed that these mountain 
shepherds would, at no very distant date, sack great Nineveh 
and cause the name of Assyria to disappear from among the 
nations. 

The Expansion of Media. —Dayaukku or Deiokes reigned 
for fifty-three years, and his son, Fravartish, the Phraortes of 
the Greeks, succeeded him about 655 b.c.^ At this period 
we may believe that Media was not yet strong enough to 
think of refusing to pay the Assyrian tribute, more especially 
as Assurbanipal w^as at the height of his power. It appears 
that Phraortes continued his father’s policy of annexing the 
few remaining petty states which had not been absorbed by 
Deiokes i and he then set to work to conquer the kindred 
tribes of the Persians, whose territory was the modern province 
of Fars. 

The Conquest of the Persians by the Medes. —The Persians 
had probably, like the Medes, partly absorbed and partly 
driven out the older occupants of the soil. At this period, 
being divided up into independent tribes, they were apparently 
unable to offer a successful resistance to the relatively well- 
organized Medes, and were absorbed, so far as is known, 
without any desperate contests. But it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the Medes have left no authentic documents of 
any kind, and in piecing together their history we have to 
rely mainly on the work of Herodotus. 

The Later Tears of Assurbanipal. —During the reign of 
Phraortes, in 645 b.c., Assurbanipal had dealt Elam its 
death-blow ; and he was now devoting himself to peaceful 
development and, if tradition may be trusted, to inglorious 
ease. As already mentioned, it is to this monarch that we 
owe the priceless library collected by his orders, which in¬ 
cluded, not only the classics of the period, but also copies of 

^ Paiimjp tif tki p, 4^7, reference L> made to an tininte (worthy tradition 
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the tablets that filled the libraries of Babylonia. It is perhaps 
the greatest archaeological treasure of the British Museum. 
Temples, too, were rebuilt, and the splendid palace of Senna¬ 
cherib, which had become unsafe owing to the unsatisfiictory 
nature of its foundations upon an artificial mound, was 
remodelled on still more grandiose lines. 

The First Attack hy the However, by warlike 

mountaineers, this discontinuance of constant wmpaigmng 
would inevitably be regarded with contempt. The Medes, 
moreover, had received no severe lesson from Assyria tor 
a considerable period, and were probably full of self-confidence 
on account of their success in attacking and conquering the 
Persians. These facts, coupled with much ignorance as to 
their real military strength, were probably responsible for the 
invasion of Assyria, which failed utterly before the valour 
and discipline of the Assyrian veterans. The result was the 
death of Phraortes and the destruction of the greater part ot 

his army. . , . 

The Accession of Cyaxares. —Huvakshatara, whose name 
is known to us in the classical form Cyaxares, succeeded to 
the throne at this critical juncture. He was one of those 
rare leaders in war and administrators in peace who, ^om 
time to time, have appeared on the stage of the worid. on- 
vinced by bitter experience that he could not hope for success 
until his army was modelled on Assyrian lines, he broke up 
the feudal levies which had hitherto fought independently, 
and in their place organized regular bodies of troops. e 
infantry was armed with bow, sword, and one or two javelins. 
But the .bow was more deadly in the hands of the cavaliy, 
which was of greater irnportance in the Median t an in ^e 
Assyrian army. Accustomed from childhoi^ 
shoot from horseback, these hardy horsemen, like the Parthians 
of a later date, kept just out of reach of their enemy and poured 
in a ceaseless stream of arrows which was demora izing 
to the best-trained veterans. Cyaxares, while organizing is 
armv, trained it to war by stubbornly resisting the Assyrians •, 
and at length a victory was won over the generals ot Assur- 
banipal and Assyria was invaded for the second tirne. 

The First Siege of Nineveh. —Nineveh, it might be thought, 
was too strongly fortified for the Medes to^ attempt to capture 
it. Nevertheless Cyaxares laid siege to it while his 
devastated the fertile plain, and the feelings inspired by is 
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attempt to overthrow Assyria may be read in the book of 
Nahum, " The burden of Nineveh^" begins this splendidly 
reallstie book, and who> does not feel the spell of its burning 
lines ? “ The noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling 

of the wheels, and of the pransing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots. Tim horseman litteth up both the bright sword and 
the glittering spear: and there is a multitude of slain, and a 
great number of carcases; and there is none end of their 
corpses; they stumble upon their corpses.” 

The Stythim —^Just when it seemed probable 

chat the great robber nation would at last be dealt with as 
it deser^-ed, a horde of So'thians, possibly as allies of Assyria, 
flung themselves on Media and compelled Cyaxares to raise 
the siege of Nineveh and to return to defend his own country. 
There he was defeated, to the north of Lake Urumia, and 
forced to accept the victors’ terms. The Scythians, intoxi¬ 
cated by success and aware of the weakness of Assyria, which 
had succumbed to the power they had themselves vanquished, 
overran the whole countrv-. The fortresses alone resisted the 
tempestuous charge of these wild horsemen, who destroyed 
everything they could capture. Meeting with little resistance 
and finding insufficient booty in Assyria, they swept through 
it like a cyclone and then overran province after province, 
as far as the Mediterranean Sea. It is to this invasion that 
the prophet Jeremiah referred when he wrote : *’ They shall 
lay lutld on Ixjw and spear ; they arc cruel, and have no mercy ; 
their voice -roareth like the sea ; and they ride upon horses, 
set in array as men for war against thee, O daughter of Zion." * 
Cyaxares finally overthrew the invadens by inviting 
Madyes, their monarch, and his principal officers to a banquet 
where they were first made drunk and then slain. The 
Scythians, weakened by the death of their leaders, were 
attacked and finally driven out, after desperate fighting. 
In the meanwhile Assurbanipal, the last great monarch of 
Assyria, had died in 626 b.c., and his successors were not 
men of a stamp that could restore the fame and power of the 
war-worn and exhausted country. 

The SeeenA Sit^e ef Nineveh. —A proof of the disintegration 
of the empire may be found in the fact that Nabopolassar, 
who had a|)parently been appointed Governor of Babylon 
by Assurbanipal, assumed the title of king under his successor. 

^ 2 * JciBiuiitk tL ij. 
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A host of mi.Tiders marched up from the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates and, instead of being attacked, wore joined 
by Nabopolassar. To ensure success Cyasares was asked 
to lead the unittiii forces of Media against the common foe. 
The ambitious Mode readily complied, and the last Assyrian 
sovereign, deserted by his tributaries, was unable to face his 
enemy in the field. He shut himself up in Nineveh, where he 

The Fall 6 f Nineveh, circa 606 a.c,—The fall of Nineveh 
was dramatic. Its monarch defended it till further resist¬ 
ance was impossible, and then, seeing that there was no hope, 
caused a great pyre to be erected and perished with hvs family 
amid the flames rather than fall into the hands of his ftws. 
Ctesias, whose account is not darned generally trustworthy, 
relates that the waters of the Tigris swept away P^rt of the 
city wall, and RawUnson quotes from the prophet Nahum, 
'* The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall 
be dissolved.” Thus in or alK>ut 606 B.c. fell Nineveh, and 
so utter was its min that the Assyrian name was forgotten and 
the history of the empire sixni melted into fable, in which the 
names of mythical SardanapaUts and mythical Semirarais 
vaguely attracted to themselves something of the splendour, 
might, and prestige of Assyria. How swiftly the waves of 
oblivion swept over Assur may be judged by the fact that, 
two centuries later, Xenophon’s army passed by the vast 
deserted cities of Calah and Nineveh, misnamed Larissa and 
Mespila by their guides ; and, although they man'eilcd at 
them, they* never suspected that these were the great cities 

of Assyria,' . . , ■ l i- .. 

Tilt f^erdiit bJ Ninety eti jlssyrid.^—And what is the verdict 

of history on Assyria ? It is this ; that, although Babjdonia 
and Kgypt vtcre in€rcile$s in iht hour of trlumphy yet Babj- 
Ionia bequeathed to mankind law, astronomy, science, and 
Egypt erected buildings which still challenge the admiration 
of the world ; whereas Assyria, merely borrowing su^ arts 
of peace as she adopted, shone only as the great predatory 
power, and when she fell, she passed away into utter and wdl- 
merited oblivion. 


I XdMflKm'i i 
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CHAPTER XI 

MEDIA) BABYLONIA, AND LYDIA • 

There Babylon* the wonder of all tongues* 

As ancknt, but rebuilt by him who twice 
Judah and all tb? father David’s house 
Led Captive* and Jerusalem laid waste* 

Till Cyrus set them free, 

Milton* Paradiss 

The State of the Ancient World after the Fall of Nineveh .— 
Whenever a great empire falls, a readjustment takes place 
in the relations of the neighbouring states both to one another 
and also to the possessions of the fallen power. Consequently, 
the fall of Nineveh affords a suitable occasion for surveying 
the state of the ancient world. 

The Position of Media. —The most virile and formidable 
power was undoubtedly Media, the conqueror of the Scythians 
and the leading confederate in the attack on Assyria. The 
alliance between Media and Babylonia was cemented by the 
marriage of the daughter of Cyaxares with Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of Nabopolassar and heir to the throne of Babylon. The 
terms of this alliance were adhered to throughout the life 
of Cyaxares and his successor, although at times the wealth 
of Babylon must have sorely tempted the Medes. 

The New Kingdom of Babylonia. —If the downfall of 
Assyria was an immense benefit to Media, the gain to Babylon 
was still greater. Indeed, it was owing to the annihilation 
of Assyria that the new kingdom of Babylon was formed and 
speedily showed an amazing vitality sufficient in itself to 
claim our notice. But its interest for us is intensified by the 
knowledge that it is the traditions of this kingdom which 
have come down to us from the classical and other writers. 

The Campaign of Necho II. —Nabopolassar had resigned 

1^6 
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the active direction of affairs to Nebuchadnezzar during the 
campaign against Assyria, and after its fall he apparently 
arranged with Cyaxares that the western provinces should 
be joined to Babylon. Their inhabitants were unable, of 
themselves, to offer any resistance ; but Necho II. of Egypt 
had first to be reckoned with. While Nineveh was being 
attacked, this energetic monarch had, in 608, marched north 
and had taken possession of Palestine and Syria, being 
opposed only by Josiah, king of Judah, who, in spite of friendly 
warnings, threw himself across the formidable Egyptian army 
at Megiddo near Mount Carmel and there met his fate.^ 
Necho continued his march as far as the Euphrates, where he 
halted at Carchemish. This was his farthest point. Hearing, 
probably, of the fell of Nineveh and not wishing to try con¬ 
clusions with the victors, he marched leisurely back, receiving 
tribute and posting garrisons at important centres. Upon 
his return to Egypt he received the acclamations of his people, 
who were delighted at the revival of the military glory of 
Egypt. This triumph was hardly justifiable as Necho had 
not met the forces of Babylon. Three years later Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, who had been engaged in securing his position nearer 
home, marched towards Carchemish, and thereupon Necho 
again set out, this time really to try the fortunes of war, 

The Victory of Nebuchadnezzar over Necho II., 604 b.c.— 
The two armies met at Carchemish and, in spite of the braveiy 
of the Greek contingent, the Egyptians were defeated. Their 
disaster formed the theme of a mordant passage in Jeremiah, 
who, describing the campaign, wrote : “ Come up, ye horses ; 
and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty men come forth; 
the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that handle the shield; and 
the Lydians that handle and bend the bow. . . . For the 
Lord God of hosts hath a sacrifice in the north country by 
the river Euphrates.” ® Nebuchadnezzar was following up 
the beaten Egyptians and was close to Egypt when he received 
news of his father’s death ; whereupon, fearing hostile 
intrigues at the capital, he made peace with Necho, who ceded 
Syria and Palestine. 

The ” Hanging Gardens ” of Babylon.— victor marched 
across the desert to Babylon and ascended the throne. Thence- 

^ F'ide 2 ChfOf^det ttCT . 20-24 t ^ King* xxiii# 29, Jonah Wii acting in the intoreit* 

of AwyTia* 

* JeremUb itlvL 9, 10. 
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forward the reign of Nebuchadnezzar was prosperous and 
comparatively peaceful. During the ensuing years Babylon, 
as the Greeks knew it, was built with the wondrous terrace 
gar ens, wluch became famous as “ the hanging gardens of 
Stmiramis, the splendid Ishtar-Gate, and thf Ireat pro- 
cessmnal way which ran from the citadel to the temple of 
Ishtar. Nebuchadnezzar also constructed the great fortified 
dam, known as rte “Median Wall," stretehfng from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, which allowed him to flood the whole 
countpr north of Babylon, and a similar dam which protected 
the city to the south. He was, indeed, a great monarch, and 
It is only due to his memory to say that nothing is to be found 
in history to justify the grotesque description of his alleged 
madness given m the book of Daniel, which was merely one 
of those wonder-tales that are told of every famous ruler in the 

The Campaigns 0/ Cyaxares.~lt is unfortunate that so 
little IS known of the splendid career of Cyaxares after the 

Apparently he ceded to Babylon the 
chest and most psily subdued provinces of Anterior Asia. 
He reserved as his own share the uplands of Persia which 
already formed part of the Median Empire, Armenia, recendy 
conquered by another Aryan people, and, in the west, hilly 

within the Empire of Assyria even at her zenith. His 
re^on for abandoning the richest provinces is hard to guess • 
but perhaps the Medes as a mountain people feared the 
enervating heat of the plains and preferred to possess regions 
whi^ closely resembled their own rugged highlands. ^ 

The countries which Cyaxares now slowly but surely 
conquered were in a state of anarchy and exhaustion owing 
to the devastation wrought by the Cimmerians and Scythians^ 
who had been ravaging and massacring incessantly for more 
mem“ tolerable form^of govern! 

7 ?^; • T ^®"ds had lost much 

of the civilization which they had with difficulty acquired 

Cyaxares subdued race after race in his westward ^areS umd 
ijion reaching the right bank of the Halys, he found himself 
n by the powerful and warlike state of Lydia 

The Empire of Lydia. — The orimn nf t ^ • 

abl^fi research has thrown JLride”! 

able light, and still more may be expected from the excavations 
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of the American Mission at Sardes. Originally the bejief 
set forth in the book of Genesis * that they were of Semitic 
origin was accepted, but it is now held that this interesting 
people belonged to the indigenous population of Asia Minor, 
which was neither Semitic nor Aryan.® It must be remem¬ 
bered that the Biblical allocation of various peoples to the 
different sons of Noah is political rather than racial. The 
sons of Shem represent the political family, of which Assyria 
was the centre and, as we know, Lydia was a vassal of Assur- 
banipal. 

Anatolia was overrun from Thrace by the Aryan tribes 
of the Bryges or Phrygians, who were akin to the Hellenic 
Greeks and were gradually absorbed by the subject population. 
These invasions took place in the tenth and ninth centuries, 
and in the eighth century the monarch of this kingdom was 
Midas, the historical “ Mita of Mushki.” About 720 b.c. 
Mita, in alliance with Rusas, King of Urartu, came into 
conflict with Sargon 11 . of Assyria, and this campaign, being 
historical, supplies us with a fixed point of considerable value. 
The establishment of the Phrygian kingdom was followed by 
the consolidation of the Lydian tribes into a powerful state 
under the Heraclid dynasty, which absorbed Phrygia. It 
was this state which was destined to meet Media on equal 
terms, and finally to succumb to the rising power of Iran. 

The Mermnad Dynasty .—It is beyond the scope of this 
work to detail the curious legends connected with the earlier 
monarchs of Lydia, which may be read in the pages of 
Herodotus ; and we come to Gyges, who founded a new 
dynasty by the assassination of Sadyattes of the Heraclid 
dynasty, with whose bride he had fallen in love. The well- 
known story of Herodotus deals with this same event, but in 
a somewhat legendary fashion. Gyges was a great ruler 
and developed the strength of Lydia, and more especially its 
cavalry, which became famous throughout the East. 
scious of his strength, he subdued some of the Greek cities 
on the coast and made treaties with others. His constant 
preoccupation, however, was the invasion of the Cimmerians, 
which was threatening Phrygia and finally swept over it like 



ptibliftbed m tool, w»mj uu imm -- ^ • 

forn«r Ik doubt, the identity of Mid» with M.ti j m the Utto he .c«pt. .t wit^ut 
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& devastating tornado. In 667 8,c., with the object of appeal¬ 
ing for aidj he despatched an embassy to AssurbanipaJ, who 
was much flattered and stated that the name of Lydia had never 
been heard of before in Assyria, The Assyrians were most 
anxious to avoid compticadons; and so, though polite messages 
were sent, no help reached Cyges, who was left to bis^n 
re^urces and was overthrown and kilted hy the terrible 
Cimmerians, His son Ardys ralli^ the remgees and, in 
alliance with the Greek coodngents of the sea-coast, who 
possessed war-dogs trained to attack horses, drove off the 
Cimmerians, who turned eastwards and were defeated with 
crushing losses by the Assyrian troops in the Cilidan gorges. 
Lydia, freed from this incubus, speedily recover^ untit, 
under Alyattes, the dynasty of the Mermnadae reached its 
zenith, having conquered at! the districts up to the Halys, 
which thereby became its eastern boundary. 

Tie iKveJiri^it 0/ Carnage .—^The civilization of the Lydians 
is not without importance. They occupied a rich country 
abo^ding in mineiats, and it is genendly believed that to 
Ionian Greeks employed by them the world is indebted for 
the invention of coin^i^ developed from a sptem of Baby¬ 
lonian weights. This invention undoubtedly ranks, after 
writing, as the greatest achievement of dvilization in those 
early dap. The Lydians were also famous traders, if not 
the first retail dealers, as Herodotus states ^ and they invented 
many games. They were capable, cultivated people, to 
whom the epithet of " luxurious * was invariably applied 
by the Creeks- At the same time they were splemiid 
fighters, Md as at that period, when the Medians a^^peared 
on the Hdy^ thetr power was at its zenith, it was onir a 
question of time when these two expanding empires would 
try conclusions with one another. 

m iefteres MtSa anj Lydia.—Tht cause assigned 
^ tradition for ac^ outbreak of hostilities is cunous. 
Cyaxar^ it w sa^ mainiain^ a band of Scythians as hunts- 
men ^d entrusted some of the young nobles to thdr chawte. 

• returning empty-Junde^ the kine so 

«vcnm, they cut up one of the ylung 

to Alyattes, who refused to give them up. Whether there is 
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any truth in this or not, a trial of strength betWMn two such 
aggressive powers brought fece to face was inevitable. The 
Medians were certainly more numerous than their opponents; 
but they were a long way from their base, and they possessed 
no troops comparable with the Greek hoptiies or the famous 
Lydian cavalry. 

The BatiU 0/ th« £V/rtre, jBj B.c.—For si* years the 
war was waged without decisive advantage to either side. 

A total eclipse of the sun, foretold, it is said, by Thales of _ 
Miletus, interrupted a seventh contest and made the rank 
and file of both armies unwilling to meet again. In the peace 
negotiations that followed, wherein Babylon played the part 
of arbitrator, the Haiys was fixed on as the boundary between 
the two empires. Again a marriage sealed the contra^ 
the Median monarch bestowing his daughter on the heir- 
apparent of Lydia. One result of this treaty was the absorption 
hw Media of the kingdom of Urartu. 

Tiu Death «/ Cyaxarei^ 564 a c.—^Thc year aftCT the 
eclipse, Cyaxares, whose genius had raised Media into a 
powerful empire, died. When wc recall that he inhented 
the throne at a time when aggresaiyc Media had been beaten 
down by Assyria, that he organized an army only to be 
defeated by the Scythians, and yet not only overcame these 
wild horsemen but within a few years played the leading 
part in the overthrow of Assyria and afterwards built up a 
great empire, it is impossible not to fwl that he was one of the 
great figures on the stage of the world. At the beginning of 
his reign the paramount power of the East was Semitic, Tiut 
when he died, it was Iranian. Cyaxares is thus the leader in 
one of the great movements in history. 

Aftjareu the Last King of Ishtuvegu, generally 

known to us by the Creek form of his name, Astyages, suc¬ 
ceeded to a splendid inheritance at a time when its prospects 
seemed ^together bright. But, so &r as can gleaned 
from the scanty available information, he was a degenerate 
and unworthv son of a noble sire, and spent his time in 
voluptuous i<Uencs5, immersed in semi-barbarous luxury and 
indiuging in excases of every kind. 

Tfv Laaary of the Median Cuarr.—The account of the 
Median Court, with its elaborate teremonia and mynai^ 
of officials, the red and purple robes of the courtiers, their 
chains and collars of gold and all their luxury, shows that it 
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was modelled on the Court of Assyria. At both alike the 
chief pastime was sport. Sometimes great drives of game 
were organized in the open country, but, more frequently, the 
quarry was hunted in a “ paradise ” or park near the capital. 

The Defeat of Aityages hy Cyrus the Great. —The long 
reign of Astyages was peaceful until just before its close. 
This fact probably caused rapid deterioration in his soldiers, 
who shared in, and suffered from, the general surfeit of 
prosperity. The king had no son, and this must have 
weakened his position. So unpopular did his rule become 
that when he was attacked by an army of Persians under 
Cyrus, his own subjects, instead of rallying round him, 
surrendered him to the foe. Thus in 550 b.c. the empire 
of Media passed into the hands of the kindred Aryan people 
of Persia. The Greeks did not regard Media as having 
fallen, and, indeed, it is more correct to look upon it as having 
undergone internal transformation. A century later, the wars 
against Persia were referred to by the writers of Hellas as 
“ The Median Events,” although it is true that Aeschylus 
named his great tragedy The Persians. 

The Later Kings of the New Babylonian Kingdom, —Before 
concluding this chapter we must glance for a moment at 
the affairs of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, full of years and 
honour, died in 561 b.c. During the next six years three 
monarchs ruled Babylon in succession, and after them came 
Nabonidus, the last of all. The son of a rich merchant, and 
called to the throne in 555 b.c. as a docile tool of the priest¬ 
hood, this sovereign was an antiquarian born entirely before 
his time and was utterly unsuited to occupy the throne at a 
critical period such as this. But his excavations in the ruined 
temples, which have fortunately been rescued from oblivion, 
are of priceless value, and, since Babylon was destined to fall 
before the new power of Persia, it was perhaps a piece of good 
fortune that it should be ruled by a monarch who, at any rate, 
would not arouse resentment in a conqueror. The fall of 
Babylon belongs to the history of the Persians, headed by 
Cyrus the Great. Here it need only be recorded that every¬ 
thing was ripe for the new order which was about to come. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE HEROIC AGE OF PERSIA 

Deem every day in thy life as a in thy histo^ ; 

Be carcfuL therefore, ^at nothing be written in it unworthy of post^ity. 

A Maxim of Fendun, 

The Legendary Nature ef Early Persian History. —The 
rise of the Persians, who have given their name to the great 
empire which, albeit with vicissitudes, has existed for more 
than 2400 years and has been a leading power for more than 
half its existence, was an event of the greatest importance to 
mankind. As previous chapters have shown, the country 
can claim through Media, inhabited by a kindred Aryan 
people, and through Elam, the home of the founder 
empire and still a province of Persia, an existence of close 
on 6000 years. 

In this chapter we are dealing with the heroic age or 
Persia, which, as given by Firdausi in his great epic the 
Shahnama or “ History of the Kings/’ is practically the only 
early history ever read or believed by Persians. And yet what 
Firdausi wrote is a mixture of legend and fable even after 
the historical period is reached. Not that the poet did not 
use the best information at his disposal ; ^ but, viewed m the 
light we possess to-day, his sources were limited and, in many 
cases, entirely untrustworthy- 

The Pishdadian Dynasty.— history of Persia, so far 
as its inhabitants know it, begins with a legendary ciynasty,^ 
termed Pishdadian or “ Early Law Givers-” The founcler 
of this was Keiomarz, the Zoroastrian Adam, who, with his 

^ TLii i|ue«tioii U aUo de*ll with in Cbiptef* XLI. md LIV. 
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two 5UCCCS9or9 Hushnn^ and Tahmurz, is. supposed to have 
laid the foundation of civilization in Iran. 

Jams Aid and Z^ohak . — But the most famous of these 
legendary monarchs was Jamshid.^ To his credit is placed 
the building of Persepolis—termed to this day Takht-i-^yamskid 
ot “ The Throne of Jamshid **—^the introduction of the 
solar year, and the invention of most of the arts and sciences 
on which civilization is based.* His invention of wine is 
stated to have been due to an accident. He had preserved 
some grapes which fermented and were believed to be danger¬ 
ous to life. One of the wives of Jamshid was suBering from 
a painful malady and drank of the fermented beverage in the 
belief that she would die *, but, on the contrary, she fell 
into a delightful sleep and was cured. Persians from this 
date have termed wine sweet poison," and in spite of the 
prohibitions of the Koran many of the upper classes are 
addicted to drinking it. 

Jamshid, after reigning for many years, was uplifted with 
pride. He became a mant and declar^ himself a god. 
For his impiety the mystical Glory or Royal Splendour was 
lost by the great monarch, as we read in the XiXth Yasht: 

Er± bft im to Hei tuid uaimib 
Beat kii tliDught ind tongue » « « 

THoi before ul e^ei tlte Glory 
Ebrd-likc Sed i wmy from Yimi. 

Zohak, a Syrian prince, was incited fay the Heavenly Powers to 
attack him, and although he fled to Sistan, to India, and even 
to distant China, he was in the end made captive by his 
relentless foe. He was put to a barbarous death, Ming 
fastened between two boards and sawn In two with the back¬ 
bone of a fish, Zohak, at whose hands he perished so miser¬ 
ably, and who conquered Persia, is legendary, the name being 
a corruption of the primeval serpent, Aji-Dahak, In Persian 
legend he is r^resented as an Arab prince invading Persia 
from Syria, and as a monster from whose shoulders hissing 
snakes grew. The daily rations of these snakes consisted 
of the brains of two human beings ^ and the levying of 
this blood-tax led to the overthrow of the invader. 


•«, AZSt Vv ^ Vimi. wbs ii cDoiiW 
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Feridun and Kawa, a blacksmith, whose sons 

had been doomed to feed the snakes, excited a popular nsing, 
and seeking out Feridun, a scion of the royal race, srt him at 
the head of it. After many campaigns, dunng whi^ the 
blacksmith's apron ^ was used as the royal standard, Zohak 
was captured and chained up inside the crater of Mount 
Demavand, there to undergo a lingering datlv 
theus was bound on Caucasus ; indeed, this legend of ZohaK 
closely resembles that of Prometheus. Feridun is the ancient 
Thraetona, and appears as Tr^tana in the Veda, where he 
earns renown by cutting off the head of a mighty giant. 

The Three Sons of Feridun .—According to the legenda^ 
history, Feridun had three sons. To Selin he pve ^e 
West, to Tut the East (henceforward termed Turan) ; while 
to his youngest son, Erij, he promised the throne o ema 
after his own death. This arrangement, not unnatur^ly, 
was displeasing to the elder brothers, who threatened to 
invade Persia to make good their demands. Enj visited his 
brothers and offered to resign his rights to the throne, hoping 
by this means to avoid civil war dxiring the last days of ms 
father’s reign. Seim and Tur, however, resolved to put 
Erij to death, and refused to listen to his pathetic pleading 
for life, which, as given by Firdausi, runs : 

Will ye ever let it be recorded , , ., • , 

That ye, possessing life, deprive others of that bleaimg f 

Pam not the ant that drags the grain along the ground i 
It has life, and life is sweet and pleasant to all who possess it. 

Erij was murdered, and, to complete the horror of the fwtn- 
cide, his head was embalmed and sent tO the aged Fending 
who was impotent to avenge the crime. 
and Manuchehr, son of Erij, grew up and, attended by 
armies and clad in steel,” kUled both his uncles in single 

Zal, and Manuchehr succeeded his 

grandfather, and his chief adviser was Sam, Pnnce of Siston^ 

who, with his son Zal and his ? Persian 

Rustam, the Hercules of Persia, fills the stage of 
legend, even the kings playing but seconda^ parts. N 
of these figures appear in the Indo-Iranian legen s , 

» The iprooi richly adorned with jeweli, the rojil •Undard of Pe«t»i 
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is quite likely that they embody a nucleus of truth, which 
succeeding genemtions overlaid with much fiction j and the 
genius of Firdausi welded the whole into a grand epic. It is 
related that Za1 was bcjrn with white hair, which convinced 
Sam that the infant was not bis own, but the offspring of a Div, 
Consequently, he gave orders to expose it on Mount Elburz; 
but it was nourish^ by the SimurgAj a fabulous eagle, and after 
a while Sam, hearing a divine voice, repented of his conduct 
and recovered his son. Zal grew up to be a mighty warrior, 
and, when hunting in the wilds of what is now Af^anistan, 
came to a castle where he saw the beauteous Rudabah, 
daughter of Mehrab, King of Kabul, It wa» a case of iove 
at first sight on both sides, and the ardent lover scaled hts 
mistress’s tower by using her long tresses as a rope. 

RuSium ihe CAampiett. —The offapring of the marriage 
was Kustam, the, great champion or Iran, whose fabulous 
exploits as a warrior, as a hunter, and as a trenchettnan still 
loom immense in the minds of Persians. Closely connected 
with the hero was his charter Raksh, whose size and courage 
arc Icgenda^*; in Sistan, rums situated a mile apart are point^ 
out as having been the *' manger " and *' heel-ropes ” of 
Raksh J Rustam’s prowess was mainly displayed in the 
wars wj^ed between Turan and Iran, which began after the 
death of Manuchehr and the accession of his unworthy son 
Nozar, and lasted for more than a generation. The Turanian 
leader was Airasiab, who slew Noaar and ruled Persia for 
twelve years, and this period of gloom saw the end of the 
Pishdadian dynasty. 

The Keiit/tiij/t Dyttatty, —Wc now come to what is the 
first historii::al, or perhaps semi-hlstortcal dynasty, known as 
the Kcianian. To-day there is a family of chiefs in Sistan 
who claim descent from this illustrious stock, although, as 
in the gmc of the probably allied tribe in flaluchistan, it seems 
more likely that they are descended from the Saffar dynasty.J 
In India some of the Parsi families make the same claim, which 
« generally conceded. 

The first monarch of this dynasty was Kei Kobad, a 
lineal descendant of Manuchehr, whose retreat was the 
Elburz range, and who was brought from his place of retire¬ 
ment by Rustam. The great champion now took the field 
against the hereditary foe tor the first time and covered himseif 

■ eWfut LJ. I ilM Tt* rini<W -Wifcj. p. «}. 
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wUh elory by defeating Afrasiab in single wmbat, whijJ, 
hiwcvcr/thc Turaniin monarch cacap^ aUve because the 
girdle by which he was held gave way* 

foncliided on equal terms, and it was a^ that the Oxus 
should remain the boundary of Iran, as before, 

Kei Kaus JO some exiem identified with Cyax^res. Kau^ 
who succeeded his father, invaded ^azand^n a^tnst ^e 
advice of his councillors, and was th«e defeated m a gr^t 
battle by the Div-i^ufid or “ White Div, a legendary name 
that cviSently refers to some specially white nation* ^ 

the battle thc^army was struck with blindness, and it ta 
Mt to sc. in oL Icgcta n rrfecnce “'i* 
occurred durinc the battle between Cyax^cs and the Lydians, 
in the preceding chapter. TWs b„ng so, we may 
to some extent, identify Kei Kobad with Deiokes 
with Cyaxares. But it would be a mistake to presfi the matter 
too far, and there is no resemblance m the name. 

and again Rustam w.w the protagonist. To thw pcrioo 
aSgnS the famous and tra^c combat between Rusum and 
his Unknown son, which is familiar % 

Matthew Arnold’s stirring poem. As hirdausi declares, 

c'dIsdcIc' 18 fiiil of th'C Wsit'CrS' of tne cyC"! + # j *Um 

^ -«/ K« W«n,.—The next incdent .» the 

dr,™ " that of Siawueh, heir of Kei Kaua. -ho de^rf 
tefethe,', coun after tnab aintiUr 

Kah"' 

A fe- pi.™ later. tat 

restored to Persia, 

o„ Peraia. and idm,« all P<r^»* iTrite t£2^, 

the (ireat, identify him with Kct ^bus . that this 

pleasing as It is. cannot stand, for • ^ ^ Irtnian legend and 
Li Khusra is the Kava Husraw of I tid^S r^wn I 

belongs to a period before the daw^ ol^i ty. , , mainly 

dramatic vicissitudes of fortune, Kei u& taken captive 

to Rustam, conquered AfrasiaW -bo *“ 

and put to death in revengo .Im"dfe^nours. 

Khusru lived to a great age, and died full of yearn 
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Lahrasp attd Cuihtasp. —^Lohrasp, who stic^c^cd Kci 
Khusruj after ruling for some years, resigned the throne to 
Gushtasp, who, 85 has already been narrated, was Zoroaster’s 
royal convert and patron. Again wars with Turan followed, 
and again the Persian forces suffered great reverses, in the 
course of which Lohrasp, the old king, and Zoroaster were 
killed at Balkh. 

hJandiar.—Oyx (his occasion Isfandiar, whom hia lather 
Gushtasp had imprisoned, came to the rescue and recovered 
not only the lost provinces of Persia but also the famous 
national standard. Isfandtar had been promised the throne 
by Cushtasp, who falsely proclaimed his intention of following 
the example of I^ohrasp. When he claimed it, he was per¬ 
suaded by his crafty sire to accept the mission of bringing 
Rustam, who was alleged to have thrown off his allegiance:, 
to the loot of the throne in bonds. Again heroic combats 
ensued, and a^n the Chamjiion of Persia slew his adversary, 
winning thereby his last grrat fight. A few years later he fell 
into a pit preyed by his treacherous brother and there 
ended his heroic life. 

BahmuH Of Ardiihir Diraixdaff, —Gushtasp was succeeded 
by his grandson Bahman, who is known to history as Artaxentes 
Longinunua, the Latin equivalent of Ardeshir Diraadasl, 
According to Fir^usi, thU monarch made a speciality of 
keeping himself Infomtcd about the ajftiirs of his empire 
through secret agents. He was also, according to the same 
authority, a great conqueror. The historical Artaxentes 
Ixindmanus is dealt with in Chapter XVllI. 

The End oj the Heratc Period, —^Here this description 
of early Persian history as known to and fully believed in 
by Persians of every class, who in no wise despise their 
pri>Moslem heroes, may be concluded. Indeed, but for this 
legends, which contain, at most, but a modicum 
of history, and omit all mention of Cyrus the Great and 
Dari^, the period would have been treated still more suc¬ 
cinctly. ^ It IS, they are so interwoven with the nadoml 
history and the national mind that I shall have occasion to 
refer to them again and again. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE RISE OF PERSIA 
By diviDt d«tmy po«nt of old 

The Early Organization of the Persians. The 
period of the history of Iran described in the P««om cluj)ter 
is mainlv Iceendary, although towards its close we are dealing 
Th hi«oria ^on,g« Loured by the mU.s of fa^c 
myth. In the present chapter we have to do with histoncal 

“^We^W seen, in eonnexion with the empire of the 
Me^ tto the ancient inhabitants of the country were to 
a con“demble extent absorbed and the --'h."8 Ptobab^ 
occurred in the case of the Pers.ans. Thts v'ew receives 
support from Herodotus, who, referring ^ 11 _ . ♦* xhe 

wS the Persians were divided writes as follow • The 
principal tribes, on which the others depend, we the Pasw 
Mdae: the Maraphians and the Maspians, of whom the 

Rsa^gadac are the noblest. The Achacrncnida^ ThI 
sprinfall the Persian kings is one of 

l‘''i>e"rSr:nfrhe“G:rLSr 

husbandry ; the Daans, ‘g® 

;i::t&:iu:e^“trri:srrnhe^rc^^^^^^^^ 

the Achaemenidae were the royal family belonging to the 

* Htrodotu. L 1*S i d« T'*' "/ 
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Pa^argadac, anti did not form a separate tribe. Of the others, 
the nomads are believed to have been non-Aryan and in some 
cases their territory is known ; but very little has been gleaned 
about the a^kultural tribes except that the Germanians arc 
the Cumaniana. 

The Persians were governed by the members of seven 
noble familicJj among whom the Achaemcnians were originally 
first among equals ■ but, in course of time, they became the 
royal family. The other chiefs became subjects, but pre¬ 
served, among other privileges, the right of access to the 
monarch and formed his council. 

Owing to the voyage of Ncarchus we hear the nami:3 
of some ports on the Persian Gulf, among them being 
Harmuaa, the mediaeval Hormuz, and in the interior were 
Pasargadae, Istakhr (Fersepolis), Gabae, and Carmana, 
Gabae may possibly be identihed with Achaemenian ruins 
I visited to the east of Shiraz, where are also Sasanian bas- 
reliefs 1 and Carmana I have identiSed with ruins situated to 
the north of the Jiruft valley. Generally speaking there were 
few cities at this period in Persia, 

The Rite oj Cjrut the Great auarding to Herodetui. —The 
account given by Herodotus of the coming of Cyrus is well 
known.‘ Astyages, we arc told, dreamed that from his 
daughter Mandane “ such a stream of water flowed forth aa 
not only to fill hk capital, but to flood the whole of Asia." 
The Median monarch thereupon feared to many her to a 
nobleman of her own country, lest the dream should be accom¬ 
plished, Instead, he gave her to a Persian " of good family, 
indeed, hut of a quiet temper, whom he looked on as much 
inferior to a Medc of even middle condition.** Cambyis-cs, 
the Persian, took away Mandane to his home. Shortly 
afterwards Astyages dreamed another dream, in which he saw 
a vine growing from Mandane which overshadowed the 
whole of Asia. Temfied at this second warning, he summoned 
his daughter to the capital and, when her son was born, 
entrust^ him to Harpagus^ " a man of his own house and the 
most faithful of the Medes," with instructions to slay and 
bury the infant Cyrus. Harpagus, not caring for many 
reasons to sully his own hands with such an infamous deed, 


^ I hiN Ml rcbM to tbl Mouui pnij ^ Ciclul, wbMo iy[h«ily ii taadi diic.Hdj(siL 

I-*- \ p, j Koonlifli to it, Cynii tHrttd life h ■ 
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made the child over to one of the ropl herdsmen, with ordem 
to expose him “ in the wildest part of the hills where would 
be sure to die speedily.” The herdsman s wife, who had just 
given birth to a still-born infant, persuaded her husband to 
Lke an exchange, and her child was shown to Harpagus as 

the corpse of the dead prince. Cyrus hSEh— 

this woman, whose name was Spako signifying a ^ 
and he was ultimately identified by his °i 

recognizing the family likeness, made inquiries and was g 

to learn that his grandson was alive. was 

The Tragedy of Harpaps, however, wa 

cruelly punished. At a royal banquet he was seized 
the flesh of his own son, whom Astyages had , 

killed, and the child’s head, hands and feet w^re pr^^^ed 
to him in a basket. Harpagus showed himself submisave 

at the time ; but a few years later he opened up correspondence 

with Cyrus, who had been sent home ^o ^is parents, and 
The end he’became the chief instrument in the overt^ow of 
Astyages, by persuading Cyrus to revolt and y ga ^ 

fdSrfnts amLg the Median nobles. Astyages when he 
:“rmy to frush the P«,k„ rebellion, 
it to Harpagus, who prevented it from opposing y 
so finally satisfied his vengeance and hatre^ H„na<ni<! 

It is surmised that the settlement of the femily of Harp gu 
in Karia, a province in South-West Asia Minor, ^ve 

this story, in which he plays such a leading P^‘ _ thine 

is open' to criticism on several points. For one thing^ 

Herodotus was not aware that Cyrus was (as CnoWn 

later) King of Anshan. The story, too, of the woman Spako 

obviously contains were 

to know that dogs were held special Jj legend is 

of Zoroastrianism. The sacred bitch °f the r^l 

transformed through the ignorance of e narallel 

into a woman naSied Spako, as was Lup 
instance. But this very mistake is a striking . ^ 

his honesty and shows how truthful and aco^^ there would 
be. Indeed, but for the ” Father of 

be many lacunae in our knowledp °^^^1w^^nmnarativelv 
FreJh Light on Persian comi^^^jy 

recently the account just given was gen y P 
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but the discovery of the famous cylinders of Nabonidus 
and of Cyrus has changed the whole situation ; and I now 
propose to deal with the question in the light of these important 
documents. It appears that, just as in the case of Media, 
a strong man arose and welded the loose congeries of tribes 
into a nation, although, in the case of the Persians, their remote¬ 
ness from the civilized powers of the Tigris and Euphrates 
hindered the process of organization and development. 

Achaemenesy the Founder of the Royal Family. —The founder 
of the Persian monarchy was Hakhiminish or Achaemenes, 
Prince of the tribe of Pasargadae ; his capital was the city 
bearing the same name, ruins of which, dating from the era of 
Cyrus the Great, still exist. No definite acts can be traced 
to Achaemenes, after whom the dynasty was named ; but 
the fact that his memory was highly revered tends to prove 
that he did in truth mould the tribes of rude Persians into a 
nation before they stepped on to the stage of history.* His 
son Chishpish or Teispes took ad\^ntage of the defenceless 
condition of Elam, after its overthrow by Assurbanipal, to 
occupy the district of Anshan, referred to in Chapter IV., 
and assumed the title of “ Great King, King of Anshan.” 
Upon his death one of his sons succeeded to Anshan and 
another to Fars. 

The Double lane^ of Achaemenian bAonarchs, —^This division 
started the double line, a reference to which by Darius in the 
Behistun inscription greatly puzzled its decipherers. This 
double line continued, and examination justifies the statement 
of Danus : There are eight of my race who have been kings 

before me ; I am the ninth. In a double line we have been 
kings,” 

To make this matter clear I append the followine 
genealogy : * “ 


[Table 
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About 650 B-c, 


Anshan line 


(3) Cyiusl 


(4) CarnhyMs I, 


(7) Crius THE Great 


(8) Camhpes 


(2) Tcispca 


Pffsiaft iine 

I 

(5) Amranmca, 

about 600 BX. 

1 

(6) Ammes 
(HyBtaspes) 

(9) Darius 


The Defeat of Astyages by Cjrwj,—We now come to Ae 
historical account, so far as it is known, of the campaign 
against Astyages, The famous tablet of the AnnsJs^ of 
Nabonidus runs ; “ [His troops] he collected, and against 
Cyrus, king of Anshan, ... he marched. As for Astyagw, 
his troops revolted against him and he was seized (and) 
delivered up to Cyrus. Cyrus (marched) to Ecbatana, the 
royal city. The silver, gold, goods, and substance of Ecbatana 
he spoiled, and to the land of Anshan he took the goods and 
substance that were gotten.” ^ No details are given ; but we 
learn from the Median traditions, as preserved by the classical 
writers, that there were three battles before the final victory of 
Cyrus. The date of the capture of Ecbatana is 550 b.c.® 
Cyrus, King of Anshan, becomes ^ng of Peww.—One irn- 
portant question on which no light has hitherto been shed is 
at what period, and by what means, Cyrus became King or 
Persia. If we turn to the tablets we see that he app^rs m 
C49 B.C. as “ King of Anshan,” and in 546 b.c. he is referred 
to as ” King of Persia.” The inference is that he succeeded 
to the throne of Persia without serious fighting, of which there 
is no mention ; though the absence of mention does not amount 
to proof. Possibly upon his capture of Ecbatana he wm askra 
to accept the throne, which was after all in his family, in 
any case, we know that Hystaspes, father of Danus, n^er 
reigned, though he was the son of Arsames. He may have 


> Light fnm the Eait, p. zig. 
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been a minor and passed over ; but, failing fresh evidence, the 
situation must remain obscure. It may, however, be accepted 
that Cyrus occupied the throne of Persia before he started his 
career of conquest in the West, and that the evidence of the 
tablets is perfectly trustworthy. 

Croesus of Lydia .—The position of Cyrus after taking 
possession of the throne of Media was by no means assured. 
Fortunately for him, peace-loving Nabonidus reigned at 
Babylon, so that he was reasonably safe from active hostility 
in that quarter ; but with respect to Lydia the situation 
was very different. Alyattes, who had ratified the treaty 
of alliance, strengthened by marriage with Cyaxares, had 
been succeeded by Croesus, whose name is proverbial among 
Western nations for a man of fabulous wealth, just as Moslems 
talk of Karun or Korah. This monarch, whose accession 
to the throne was contested, carried on the work of Alyattes 
and brought Miletus and afterwards the other Greek colonies 
of the littoral under his sway. Eastwards, too, he fought 
succ«sfully, and in less than ten years he had made good the 
position of Lydia up to the left bank of the Halys, these 
conquests being completed just at the time when Astyages 
was being attacked by Cyrus. 

The overthrow of Media must have deeply affected 
Croesus, who, instead of having an ally as his neighbour, 
had now to face an entirely altered state of affairs. In these 
circumstances, inasmuch as he possessed a fine war—hardened 
army with superb cavalry, which he could strengthen with 
large numbers of Greek mercenaries, and might reasonably 
rely on the support of Babylonia and of Egypt, it was probably 
a sound decision to invade Cappadocia and fight the Persians 
before they had consolidated, their power. The alternative 
would have been to allow them to develop their strength and 
attack at their own convenience. 


We learn from Herodotus that Croesus, whose failing 
was overweening confidence, felt certain of success ; but, 
to fortity his opinion, he sent ambassadors to the famous 
oracle of Delphi to inquire what would be the result if he 
crossed the Halys and attacked the Persians. The reply 
was that if Crocus attacked the Persians, he would destroy 
a mighty empire. ’ He was moreover recommended to “ see 
who were the most powerful of the Greeks and to make 
alliance with them.” Delighted with what he regarded as 
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the favourable reply, he sent again to inquire whether his 
kingdom would endure. The oracle gave the following 
answer: 

Wait till the time shall come when a mule is monarch of Media j 
Then, thou delicate Lydian, away to the pebbles of Hermus; 

Haste, oh I haste thee away, tior blush to behave like a cowam. 

The injuncdons of the first oracle were carefully followed. 
Croesus sent an embassy with rich gifts to the Spartans, who 
readily agreed to his proposals and prepared to despatch an 
expedition to join his forces. In addition, alliances were made 
with Amasis of Egypt and Nabonidus of Babylonia, both ot 
whom were unfavourably affected by the overthrow of Media, 
which had ceased to be a predatory power and was allied to 
Babylonia as well as to Lydia. Indeed, everything appeared 
to be working for the realization of the astute policy of the 
Lydian monarch, when an agenc to whom he had entrusted 
large sums of money for engaging Greek mercenaries fled to 
Persia and revealed the secret of this formidable coalition. 

The Perso-Lydian Campaign ,determined to fore¬ 
stall Croesus and to attack Lydia before the arrival of his a lies. 
The daring decision to quit Media and Persia for a long 
period, to march one thousand miles mainly across lands 
which were either outlying provinces of Babylonia or inde¬ 
pendent, and then to surprise a powerful military state, proves 

him to have been a great general. . 

The result justified his calculations. Upon entering 
Cappadocia he found Croesus unsupported by his allies, and 
negotiations were opened, Cyrus offering the Lydian monarch 
his life and kingdom on condition that he swore to become 
his loyal vassal. These terms were naturally refused, and the 
first battle proved to be a victory for the Lydians. A truce 
of three months was negotiated, and then, upon the resump¬ 
tion of hostilities, the Lydians were apparently overpowered 
at Ptcria by the superior numbers of Cyrus. Croesus retired 
under cover of night towards Sardes, laying waste the countiy 
to impede the march of the Persians, and hoping that Cyrus 
would not dare to lengthen still further his line of communi¬ 
cations, with hostile Babylon in his r^r and the winter coming 
on. But Nabonidus deserted his ally and accepted terms 0 

> Diod.ru. Siculu. i*. J2. It i.. how«v«. iiop™b.bk t!«t Cyru. .Uogother ignor.«t 

forward for nol followmg the account of the campaign a* giv y 
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p«ace as soon as they were offered^ without perhaps realizing 
that his own independence was just as much at stake as that 
of Lydia» Cyrus, freed from anxiety as to his rear, again 
showed his genius by making a rapid march on Sardes. This 
unexpected advance utterly surprised Croesus, who, feeling 
sure that the winter would completely stop all operations, had, 
with supreme folly, disbanded put of his own forces and 
arranged for his allies to defer their arrival until the spring. 
However, nothing daunted, he prepared to face the invader 
with his cavalry on the open plain of the Hermus. But 
Cyrus cm ployed the now worid-renowned ruse of covering the 
front of his army with camds, the smell of which terrified 
the horses' of the enemy and made them utimanageable. The 
gallant Lydians dismounted and fought to the death on foot; 
but the Persians outnumbered them, and their shattered 
remnant was forced to retreat to Sardes. 

The Capture e^ Sardety ^46 b.c:.—I n his tmpreg.iable 
capital Croesus, aided by the winter, might have defied the 
Persians until his allies assembled ■ but again fortune declared 
against him. The story in Herodotus is well known. When 
the city had been blockaded for fourteen days Cyrus offered 
a rit^ reward to the first man who should enter it. A Mardkn 
soldier saw a member of the garrison descend what looked 
from a distance like an inaccessible cliff, pick up his lost 
helmet, and return. He noted the tracl^ and, with a few 
comrades, surprised the careless garrUon, which trusted to 
the strength of their jxisitjon, and opened the gates to the 
Persian army. Thus Wl Sardes in 546 B.c.,*and thccampiign 
may burly claim to be of signal impoi^nce ; for, had Croesus 
won, as he should have done but for his own folly, the course 
of the world’s history would have been profoundly modified. 
His defeat removed the only strong organized state which 
could fight on eaual terms for the mastery of Anterior Asia ; 
and it gave to Cyrus the Great an empire far exceeding in 
extent anr of its predecessors. 

The Pate af Cnetut ^—-Like his fdlow-monarch at Nineveh 
half a century before, Croesus, it would seem, disdaining to 
fall into the hands of his enemy, erected a funeral pyre in his 
palace and mounts it with his fiimily and choicest i^ossessions. 

!**?**r** prutif AuitnSin l»»c I tf*t ridlBt 

‘‘ “***^ iwnt uni* inr Meilf, w him imtllinf, 
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Greek legend^ as preserved by Hpodotus, represcnte tKat 
the pyre was indeed built and set alight, but by the orders of 
Cyrus. The Lydian monarch, we are tolj sighed and 
reputed the name of Solon thrice, in recollection of the 
warning he had received from the sage that no man should 


be called happy until hU death. Cyrus, moved to piff, 
ordered the pyre to be extinguiahi^ but m vam, until AwiUo 
came to the rescue of his worshipper and saved him by a 
heavy fall of min. Perhaps what actually occurrM was that 
Crocus mounted the pyre of his own fr« will a^ was ^en 
from it by the Persians m time to save his life. The belief ot 
the Greeks that he ended his days as a great noble at the 

Court of Persia strengthens this vicw.^ 

The Gio^aphhal Hdiai .—The geographical 

position of Hellas, turning towards the East, was smgidariy 
favourable for development and progr^s, 
fact that none of the early great states ^ Asia had 
the sea, or developed aea- power, 

bordered the Aegean Sea, which studded with iriani^ w 
dose to one another that the navigator ^ ^Idom of 
sight of land. The great powers were too off to be 
bm one of them, Egypt, was accessible. Cons^uendy the 
Greeks were bound to be navigators and pimtc trader^ 
as such they could benefit by the older 
and, in a lesser degree and mainly indirectly, by _ .1^ 

without foir of Seing conquered. On the other hand, 
phpicai characteristics of Greece, and P^^haps very 

security, gave rise to a multiplication of small “ 

spirit of mutual rivalry and jealousy. Thus •'* 

inhabitants never developed into a great nation, 
to us to admire the splendid conceptions and grwt « 

liny isolated states, whose energies, for the most part, were 
wasted in fighting petty rivals. As de Morgan pv.s it, 
" their destiny would have been sublime if, by their ^visions, 
they had not pralysed the soaring of their genius. 

tion ago our knowledge of Greek history did not extend farther 

. k Ml wub br t ^ 

teth «r mtmik t*»4 la l3l*» *tccl*J »“>" ““ ™ 

OWfl*. ky Sif J. C. »»■ 
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back than the beginning of the seventh century B.c., Thucy¬ 
dides and Herodotus being the limits beyond which the 
student could not pass ; and Homer, even to the select few 
who were not content to rest satisfied, was separated by a 
fathomless gulf from the era of Herodotus. The historical 
outlook was, in fact, so narrow that the epoch-making dis¬ 
coveries in Egypt and the Near East were not supposed to 
bear upon Greece, and were treated with a conspicuous lack 
of interest. Now, however, all this is changed, and we are 
able to connect the classical age with the period of Homer, 
and even to survey Greek civilization before the Homeric 
era ; indeed, almost as far back as its inception. In other 
words, Greece is now treated as part of a vast field of study 
in which the parts are not isolated but to a great extent 
influence one another. 

The Aryan Invasion of Greece .—Although there are still 
many points on which the authorities on Hellenic history 
are not agreed, it is generally accepted that the earliest known 
inhabitants of Greece, and indeed of the countries bordering 
the northern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, were a dark¬ 
haired group of tribes which were neither Semitic nor Aryan, 
and were sometimes known as “ Pelasgi.” These were the 
people who created the wonderful civilization that was dis¬ 
covered by Schliemann at Mycenae and by Evans at Knossos. 
At dates which cannot be fixed with certainty they were 
conquered by Aryans from the north, and it is believed that 
in Greece the invaders mixed with the older inhabitants and 
imposed the Aryan tongue upon them ; but there is little 
doubt that the latter continued to exist and to form, at any 
rate, a very important section of the population. The Aryan 
Greeks adopted from them a great number of non-Aryan 
words, and it is evident that the artistic capacity of the Greeks 
was mainly derived from the Mediterranean race.^ 

The Greek Colonies in Asia Minor .—The Greek colonies 
in Asia Minor were believed by the Hellenes themselves to 
have been founded as a consequence of the Dorian invasion, 
which was an event of first-rate importance. The Dorians, 
who Came from the north, conquered a large part of the 
Peloponnesus and other parts of Hellas. This great move¬ 
ment, which reacted on the whole of Greece, is believed to 
have occurred about looo b.c. Its result was to set in motion 

^ Hill, f/f. p. S 37 - 
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a ware of cmi^tion, which broke not only on ^ 

also on the Asiatic coast of the Aegean Sea. The proems 
of coIonr^3lion was spread, no doubt, over a long penod , 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Dorian inv.^ion 
was the chief cause of a departure which had ^ 

effects. These colonies throve marvellously m Asia Minor 
their development surpassing that of the home country, with 
its narrower scope and sterile soil* On the other ^ 

position was precarious, and their independence 
to he threatened as soon as a power apppred in the 
of Asia Minor. Thus the rise of Lvdia r«ulted in constant 
attempts on Greek independence ; but, fortunatdv for t 
coloni^, the Lydians, who worshipp^ the 
who differed hut little from the Greeks, were bent only 
securing influence and control over the colonies and not 
on ruimnu them. Indeed, when Croesus vif on the 
throne, the Greeks liked him well, and they bitterly regretted 

rL th. Perri.«.-After the overthrow of 

Croesus, the Phry’gians, M)-^lans, and 

submitted to Cyrus, who wished to ^ Z 

securing the submission of the Greek colonies that lined the 
coast of Asia Minor, some of which attaiiied considcmb 
strength. Their conduct had been entirely lacking in for^ 
slghu They had refused to ally themselves with Cyi^s , but 
they had not lifted a finger to aid Crt^us and 
to Reckon with his comiueror In iheir 
appealed to Sparta ; but the Spartans “f 

with sending an ambassador, who arrogantly 

Cyrus that he should respect the Hellenic aties u^der pai 

incurring the hostility of Sparta. 

sense of humour was higher than that of p 

vej’cd his thanks for the good adtnee; Xut the mk- 
care that I do not soon cause you to babble, not about the 

fortunes of the lonians.-but of your own \ 

Greek cities were subduct! piecemeal, "^7 

art of conducting sieg^ by the ^ . c 

1 HjH, *^r m- P- 
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and Abdera respectively, a circumstance that b^rs striking 
testimony to the range and excellent organization of their 

fleets. , 1 a. 

The Edstem Campaigns of Cyrus .—Shortly after the 

capture of Sardes, and before securing the submission of 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor, Cyrus hastened due east ; 
and for a period of five or six years, from 545 S 29 ®*^*> 

he is almost lost to sight, waging distant wars against almost 
unknown tribes^ Perhaps his campaigns were mainly 
necessitated by rebellions in the provinces in favour of the 
Median dynasty, as movements of this nature would have 
been encouraged by his long absence in the West. Such 
information as we possess concerning this period of his career 
is of slight historical value; but the legend according to which 
Bactria was first attacked and peace was made when it was 
known that Cyrus had wedded the daughter of Astyages 
may contain some nucleus of fact. The Sakae, too, were 
subdued, and the greater part of what is now Afghanistan. 
The tradition that the Great King lost an army in the wastes 
of Makran is of little weight; but this barren country was 
added to the Persian Empire, possibly after one or more 
successful expeditions. 

The Surrender of Babylon., 538 b.c. —It is clear that a 
conqueror like Cyrus would not tolerate the existence of 
Babylonia as an independent state for very long, and, as a 
proof of his intentions, we have the fact that, in 546, an 
attack on Southern Babylonia had been launched from Elam 
and that, as a result, a Persian bore rule at Erech, though 
possibly only temporarily. We have seen that the last king 
of Babylon was a tool of the priesthood. His ruling passion 
was the discovery of the foundation-cylinders of the ancient 
sanctuaries and their restoration at the cost of much levying 
of taxes. Such a man would tend to become a mere cypher, 
and it appears that the real power lay in the hands of his son, 
Belshazzar. The Babylonians seem to have been weary of 
the prevailing discord. We know that the Jews were excited 
by their prophets to expect the downfall of Babylon, the 
oppressor, and we can imagine that this feeling was shared 
by thousands of exiles from other lands. Moreover, 
Nabonidus alienated a large section of the priests and people 

^ How «nd Wdk, m 9 ^. cit. L p. 1^5, are of opLmoci that dua expedition took place after 
the capture of Babjdon. 
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by bringing into Babylon the gods of Ur, Unik, and Endo, 
which lay outside the defended af« of Nebu^^^^r, as 
is dearly shown in the so-called cylinder of Cyrus. 1 
this, his to the people of Babylon, 

himself i the servant of Merodacb, chosen to repair the evil 

ToTuott'.'’^few'‘lint'l''In »n.,h b«aM» h. brnnght 
them (<.5. ihe goJs of Ur, «c.) to SHU-ANNA 
Mcrodach . . . showed compassion upon all the lands 
together. ... Yea he sought out an upnght f " 

his own heart, whom he took by Ac hand, 
the city of ANSHAN ; He n^cd his name ; to 
of Ae whole world He called him bv name. Had Cyr^ 
been opposed by a united people ready to rally to the support 
of them monarch, it seems improbable that 
have taken Babylon, with its tnpic lines of fortifi<»tion ^d ite 
immense resources, without a long s^icge t but, as it happened, 
everythin? pUyed into Ae hands of the mwa« 5 . 

Cyr^^Jn oprmtiom by draining off tbn wirara nf the 

Tigris and of the Diyala at a time 
at their lowest levels, and in this rnanner fwce is 
Ae protected area. He himself then moved north to attaefc 
the Babylonian army, whlcK through supreme 
or ti^chery, had remained at Opis and was Ai^ cut off from 
^J^n T'his force he defeated with rase. Mranwhdc his 
Mni-nl n^ubaxuva fGobrvaa') marched south ajid, ailing 
flabonidus from Sippar, entered Babylon," with^t 
battle.*^ The king, as might have been 
rendered. In pursuance of the stnet orders 
temples were protected and no pillaging was allowed 1 
Ae Great ConVeror finally arrived in person. 

a ddivercr. As the cylindw runs, w 5 ” . ^ ^ 

TINTIR (BnbyM praccMly. TC“"£“? Sover- 
.konts in the King's pnhc'- ' 

rignty," Bel!ha 7 .inr.wbohndnol»uraendmd,««™^n!^ 
.^d 7 wi. by Gebryns, who w»s mjt)« Vrowoy of 
nnd this fimi succiss dedded iB tho« who w"" 
whotber they shoold proffer lUegnince to tho 
Seldom hnn ' grent prize been more emaly won th.n when 

. «r. ...o/™.... n...f;5-■'»” 

tl*., a of OMtUcnlrfc Iiw , I lu« ct™ «tW 

tlu LoH to tiih oDolMed, fn Cjm, wb>^ nil« hurf i "™*=" 
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Babylon, the holy dty, whose gods and whose Jaws were 
the oldest and most highly rc3|>ecrted throughout the Iciiowri 
World, surrendered without a £ght to the power of the con¬ 
quering Persians. With great diplomacy Cyrus’ “took the 
hands of Bel,” which gratified bis new subjects jmmensdy. 
Furthermore, he restored to the cities the gods which Naboni- 
dus had collected at Babylon. 

Tht Traditionai Actount.—'lh.tr^ ts no part of Persian 
history which has suffered such remarkable vicissitudes as 
the fall^ oi Babylon. Until the discovery of the tablets, the 
dramatic account given by Herodotus and supplemented by 
rte book of Daniel, how Cyrus diverted the waters of the 
Euphratw and muched along the dry bed, in whicJii the 
^tes had been left open upon the occasion of a feast, waa 
fully accepted.* A massacre ensued, the drunken Babylonian 
rnonarch, paralysed by the writing on the wall, was slain, and 
the city was given over to fire and the sword. The prophecies, 
morTOver, were ftifilled, the finest of them being that giveti 
JO the book ot Isaiah : “Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming r it stirreth up the dead for 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raised up 
from tbcir thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall 
speak and say unto ihcc, Art thou also become weak L we ? 
art thou become like unto us ? ”» Actually, although there 
was no siege of Babylon, the citadel apparently held out for 
some months, and was stormed in the presence of Cyrus. 
It IS possible that the above legends may have sprung from 
^uch attacks ^ ® 

had Babylon 

had fellen, and Egypt alone, among the powers of the old 

world, remained unsubdued. Wc may feel sure that Cyrus, 
his newly-conquered dominions, which i?- 
it?‘"‘ir valuable fleets, often 

h consideration. Indeed, it 

IS probable that during this period of perhaps eight years 

^ preparing the necessary resources. 
fhr 7^^—It has been suggested that 

ittkThSdisplayed by Cyrus t^s the 

J»»$. »luth may haw bean due to a desire to requite services 

^ w 9, lou 
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rendered during the course of the against Babylon, 

or, again^ from a recognition of the striking similarity of 
Judaism with Persian beliefs, was also partly due to his desirt: 
to have a body of loyal adherents close to the confines of Eg)'pt. 
Indeed, when it is remembered that not only was permission 
given to rebuild both Jerusalem and the temple, but the gold 
and silver vessels of the sanctuary were restored and help of 
all kinds was enjoined in the solemn edict recorded in the 
book of Ezra, it seems certain that some special motive 
actuated the Great Conqueror. He was justified in his 
calculations ; for the few Jews who were sufficiently fervid 
in their yearning for Jerusalem to leave their properties 
and business in Babylonia formed but a small colony among 
hostile tribes, and, without the support of the Persian governor, 
they could not have maintained their position, I hus, apart 
frijtn any sentiments of gratitude, they were necessarily loyal 
from motives of self-interest. 

The Death of CyniJ, 529 B.C.— The last campaigns of 
Cyrus and his death are wrapped in mystery. It appears 
probable that he was called upon to beat back one or thme 
invasions from the East which have constituted the chief 
factor in the history of Central Asia. In this campaign 
he was killed, in 519 B.c, Tradition, of course, has. woven 
many legends. The best-known is that of Herodotus, who 
narrates that he demanded the hand of Tomyris, Queen of 
the Massagetae, in marriage, but was refused with disdain* 
Thereupon he invaded her country, defeated her advance- 
guard and captured her eldest son and heir, who immediately 
killed himself* in the great battle which ensued and was 
fiercely contested, Cyrus W'as defeated and slain. The Queen, 
to avenge the death of her son, dipped the hero s 
gore, exclaiming, “1 give these thy fill of blood," This 
legend is to some extent discounted by the fact that tiic Great 
King's body was brought back to Pasargadae, where it was 
interred in the tomb described in Chapter XV. According 
to Berossus, Cyrus was waging war against the Dahac of 
P.irthia. 

fJis Character'^ —Cyrus, who from being king of a petty 
state rose to be the biord of the mightiest empire the world 
had up to that time seen, is one of the most attractive figurw 
in history. As a general he exdtcs our wonder by his 
victories, Lydia and Babylon each falling within a few months 
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after the campaign had opened. Hts conquest of Lydia was 
perhaps his most magnincent achievement; and he owed 
it to the l^htning initiative by which, in the first stage, be 
surprised Croesus with half his troops absent, and, the 
second, again surprised his adversary and capttsred Sardes, 
liis manly beauty, his soldierlike qualities of bravery and 
activity, were apparently conspicuous throughout his life, and 
he never lost his virility through luxury and aelf-mdulgence, 
as so many great men have done. His ideals were high, as 
he laid down that no man was fit to rule unless, by his own 
qualities, he was more capable than all his subjects. As 
an administrator Cyrus was not conspicuous, but his sagacity 
was gr«it, and he showed himself both mtcliigent and reason¬ 
able, and thereby made his yoke incomparably lighter than 
that of previous conquerors. As a man he was admirable. 
He married Cassandane, daughter of Pharnaspes, an Achac- 
menian, and when she died ne lamented her deeply. His 
humanity was equalled by his freedom from pride:, which 
induced him to meet people on a level, instead of Meeting 
the remoteness and aloofness which charactcriaed the great 
monarchs who preceded and followed him. His sense of 
humour was shown in his reply to the Ionian Greeks, who, 
after refusing his overtures to join him in his attack on Croesus, 
came, after the fall of Sardes, to proffer their submission. 
To them Cyrus replied, A fisherman wished the fish to 
dance, so he played on his flute ; but the fish kept still. 
Then he took his net and drew them to the shore, where¬ 
upon they all began to leap and dance. But the fisherman 
said, * A truce to your dancing now, since you would not 
dance when I wished it.^ 

I would now give the considered opinion of Xenophon 
in the Cyrttpaedia : " He was able to extend the fear of himself 
over so great a part of the world that he astonished all, and no 
one anempted anything against him. He was able to inspire 
all with so great a desire of pleasing him, that they ever 
wished to be governed by hb opinion.” With this view I am 

[tic 
est 
les 

^ In conclusion, the evidence of Holy Writ, of the classical 
Writers, and of the Persians themselves, all tends to show 


in entire sympathy, but 1 cannot endorse Cobineau s fantas 
summing up ; “ II n’eut jamais son fgal ici-bas. . . . C 
un Christ en eflfei^ utt homme pr^destind par-dessus tous 
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that Cyrus was indeed worthy of the dtle ”CrM,t." His 
countrymen loved him and temted him father i and 
we, too, may feel proud that the first great Aryan whose 
character is known in history should have displayed such 
splendid qualities. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE EMPIRE AT ITS 2EN1TH 

] am ^fJu^ ihc OinC iht Kiwf of Kinpr Kio^ of bnda pcopbcd by ill 

nce^ fo/ lon,g of this ffreat tarth^ tht won of Vtifaaip fHywaipcijp the Ackie. 
RKflUA, i PETLLaiii ton of * Pcnua„ in Atynt of Aryin dcMHirt, 

TA^ jfcceutQ^ of Camfywy 529 a.c^—Cambyses was the 
cWcEt son of Cfrus and Cassandanc his queen. Being, 
moreover, born in the purple, he was the undoubted heir 
to the rast empire created by his illustrious sire. Indeed, 
dunng ms fathers iLfetime he h^d been associated with 
him as Klne of Babylon.' But Cyrus had expressly laid 
down that his second son Bardiya, termed SmerdU by the 
Creels, should retain the rule of Khorasmla (Khiva), Bactria, 
Parthia, and Carmania (Kerman), the eastern provinces of 
the empire, which, cut off by the barren Lut, were even more 
remote from the centre of pofrer than would appear from the 
many intervening degrees of longitude. This, in an Oriental 
monarchy, was an almost impossible arrangement in anv 
rase ; but the violent and jealous nature of Oambvscs made 
It certain that, unless Bardiya rebelled, his life would, sooner 
or later, Ik sacnficed to his brother's fears and mistrust. 
Th«e feelings were accentuated by the knowledge that 
Bardiya was popular and beloved, whereas Cam byses himself 

tZil! 
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wfas known by the harsh name of the “ Master.’' Of his 
severity the classical inatance is the story given by Herodotus, 
that, having proved corruption In Brexaspes, one of the seven 
supreme judges, he sentenced him to be flayed ; and, not 
content with this, had his judicial seat covered with hia slun, 
and ordered the son of the unjuat Judge, who succeeded him, 

to sit in that seat when trying cases.' , , . 

The Death of Bardiya, <46 u-c.—in the last chapter we 
saw reason to believe that Cyrus had for years been working 
to organize the campaign against Egypt- Risings are known 
to have taken place which occupied the attention and energiw 
of his successor, and it was not until the fourth ye^ of his 
reign that everything was ready. But to leave his huge 
empire with his popular brother Bardiya plm^ thc^eastwn 
provinces seemed unwise, and we can imagine how his 
courtiers kept working upon his fears until the jialous monar^ 
cave the order for his supposed rival to be secretly ass^smated. 
Great as the crime seems to us, it was not so regarded at tlK 
time ; and the annals of Persia and other Orien^ sUta 
fiirnUh frequent examples of the wholesale extirpation of ail 
relatives upon the accession of a new monarch. 

The Esrptian Campaign .—^Amasis of Egypt, like Jus 
fellow-montreha, had watched the nse of Icrsia with 
which had deepened when he saw first Lydia and then Bab> Ion 
succumb to the irresistible might ot the new power after short 
campaiens. Throughout the period tif he steadily 

organized his forces, and he strengthened his p^mon by 
making an alliance with the Greek isiandeij who had inam- 
tained their independence, whose fleet would he hop^ forrn 
a valuable counterpoise to the navies of the Phoenraans and 
subject Greeks. Owing, however, to internal troubles, th s 
Hid was not only withdrawn but given to the enemy, and 
Amasis, when war broke out, fac^ it without allies. 

Cambysea, with a splendid arm^ hWe the 

marched to Gaza, the last city of any im^portance before t c 

desert was entered. Fortune favoured him [J® 

campaign ; for, while he was considering bow ^oss ^ 
waterlis belt, he was joined by the mercenary 
of HalicarnaTsus, who had deserted Amasis and ^ 

desert chiefs to collect thousands of camels 
of w^ater, and thus create depots at the various stages. Hnally, 

k HEftxktiti T. 
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to crown hi5 good fortune, Amasis hinwelf. the great soldier 
and admmjs^tor. who would have proved a formidable 
adversaij died, and was succeeded at this critical moment by 
his imtried son Psanuneticlius 11L ^ 

TAe t,/ Filusium 525 B.c.^In these circumstances. 
It IS small wonder that the Egyptians and their Greek mer- 
cenanes were depressed. They fought desperately, but the 
supenoT in numbera and overwhelmed 
them The panu^^cken Psammetichus, instead of defend^ 
mg the passages of the cansls and thus saintnn time to collect 

“ "■““8*“ »f »ytlu"g“rhiro“ 

“ipturing Pelusium, from which 
the battle has taken its name, marched on Memphis, which 
held out for some time, but finally surrendered. Its fall 
completed the conquest of Egypt. ® 

This campwgn, which was fought in 52 c s.c.» brousht 

^ ^^old world 

which had, indeed, been weaker from the militan- noint of 

view than the great TOWers of the Tigris and ^J^Himtes 

wll^, but had generallj^ played a leading rfile, thanks m cart 

to Its remoteness Md inaccessibility. With Egypt aflS 
to his dominion^ Cambyses became the mlcr o(^^ ™fre 
more colossal than any known before. It siT#.frh,.H^ 

s'-Xi: X""' ■“ “ ~ iXS 

Egypt the Mutt of eipodition/to Nubia ^ m 
A mmon oasis unhinged his mind. He quZd 
521 ».c., and was marching through Svr« when ’!! 

that a revolution had broken out, headed Ca Mam'ai Th'^ 

roan closely resembled the murdered Bardiwi wh ^ 

tion was not known to his mXr ‘uT""" 

the common people. Cambyses was on h« I!* 
rebels when, hearing probably of som to meet the 

he kUld himtdf in® W 
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Darius in the Behistun inscription, and may be accepted with 
confidence, 

Gaumatay the Pseudo-Smerdis of the Greeks ,—The recogni¬ 
tion of Gaumata the Magian as Bardiya appea^ to have been 
almost universaU Nor is this surprising, since, after the 
death of Cambyses, all claims would unite in Bardiya, whose 
murder was a state secret known to very few. As may be 
supposed, a diligent search was made by the emissaries of the 
impostor for every one who either knew Bardiya or had been 
connected with his murder ; and those who possessed such 
dangerous knowledge were secretly put to death. Moreover, 
in order to win popularity, the usurper proclaimed freedom 
from war-service and remission of taxes ; ^ and, to further the 
imposture, he withdrew as far as possible from public life 
and ordered the members of his harem to break off all relations 
not only with the outside world, but also with one another. 
It was not possible to execute these orders, as any one with 
a knowledge of the East will realize ; and their only result 
was to increase the suspicion, already entertained by the 
nobles, that this new monarch was no descendant of Cyrus, 
but a usurper. 

As we have already seen, there was a second royal line 
of Achaemenian princes whose leading member was Darius, 
son of Hystaspes. With him were associated the heads of the 
other six great Persian tribes, whose right it was to have 
access to the king at all times, and who resolved to attempt 
the overthrow of the Magian by the exercise o^this privilege. 

The Slaying of Gaumata^ 521 BX.—-In pursuance of their 
design, they presented themselves without their retinues at 
the castle gate of Sikayauvatish in Media, where the Magian 
then was, were admitted, and immediately slew Gaumata and 
his attendants. The conspirators, after striking tWs blow, 
rode post haste to Ecbatana, exhibited the head of the impostor, 
and organized a massacre of the Magi who hr.d aided and 
abetted the late usurpation, which was perhaps an attempt 
by the priestly caste to regain ascendancy. But Darius was 
not vindictive, and the massacre ceased at nightfall. 

There is a well-known story connected with the usurpation 
of the Magian. Gaumata had suffered the loss of his ears, 
and one of his wives was instructed by her father, a leading 

* A* Cqi his i£tion ut ad^gniihiiig the pyres of the ^ ik€ 

Rmpirtiy p, 671. 
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nobleman at Ft:rsia, to test the imposture by ascertainluff 
whether her husband’s ears had been cut off. This, at infinite 
n5lc» she did, and so convinced the conspirators that they had 
m truth been deceived by a clever impersonation. Another 
equally famous story is that the seven conspirators agreed to 
choose ^ king him whose horse neighed first after sunrise. 
Uanwf, It IS said, had an ingenious groom, who contrived that 
hi5 master s horse should neigh, and thus won for him the 
lordship al Asia. It ts more probable that DaHus ascended 
me throne upon the death ot the usurper as the heir of 
Cambyses. his father Hystaspes being probably passed over 
on account of age. 

m AtmiiaK A Dariui, ja t e.c.^The claims of Darius 
did not meet with unquestioned recognition. The usurper 
by his remission of taxes and of war-service, had won the 
populace to hiB side. Again, the Governors of the distant 
province, thinking p^sibiy that the empire of Persia would 
share the fiite ot Media, desired to carve out kingdoms for 
themselves. Danus therefore, had to conquer, and in some 
cases to reconquer, the many kingdoms of which the Empire 
consisted; and there were times when only his army and a 
tew ot the provinces remained true to bini. 

The Eighi R^lhom, — The provinces of Elam and 
Babylonia were the first to break into open revolt, almost 
as soon w the death of the usurper was known. In Elam, 
Atnna, the rebel leader, was descended from an old royal 
family ; but ^ was nm supported and, being taken prisoner, 

own hand. In 

Babylon, Nidmtu-Bel claimed to be the son of Nabonidus 
and assumed the illustnous name of Nebuchadnezzar. Darius 

Tigris m the face of a strong fleet supported by a powerful 
army. But after mounting his troops, anSdeceiving the enemy 
feints as to his intentions, he succeeded in throw¬ 
ing hia army the Tigris into the defended area. I'herc 
fntoTAfrt f Babylonians ; but Nidintu-Bcl escaf^d 

til =“l™ntage of the embarrassments of 

Sc '"’''‘l.to ^«over her old position under 

Phraortes, who claimed to be a 
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Darius, without raising the siege of Babylon, despatched 
both to Media and to Armenia. In the ^ latter 
country a great victory was ultimately i^ined % but this was 
more than counterbalanced by rebellions in Sagartia, in 
Hyrcania, the province governed by his father, Hystasp®, 
and in Marcia na. As if this were not enough, even Persia 
revolted and followed a second impostor, Vabyazdiia by 
name, claiming to be Eai^iya. But the genius and courage 
of Datius were^ proof against all reverses and by sheer force 
of personality he triumphed. He had reco^iaed that 
Babylon was the most important centre, and when at last, 
through the devotion of Zopyrus * and after a siege of nearly 
two years, the great dty fell in ^19 a.c., Darius was free to 
attack his opponents in detail. Leading the splendid regi¬ 
ments of war-hardened veterans in person, he speedily crushed 
the Medians, Phraortes being captured at Rei. As a gnm 
warning to rebels, his nose, ears, and tongue were cut of^ his 
eyes were gouged out, and in this horrible condition he was 
chained at the royal gate for a time and then impaled. Victories 
in Armenia and over the Persian pretender followed. The 
appearance of a second Babylonian pretender threatened to 
nullify the capture of the city, but the garrison was strong 
enough to quell this revolt. With the captive of the second 
Pseudo’■Smerdis, in 518 d.c., these rebellions, which had 
served to exhibit Darius as a master of men, came to an end, 
and p^cc at length reigned over the vast empire. 

DarikJ the Adnfiniitrator^ —The victor proceeded to punish 
chose governors whose behaviour had di^leased him and 
to reward those who had helped him. During the crisis, 
Orottes, Satrap of Lydia, who was suspected of aiming at an 
independent monarchy, had been put to death by his Persian 
guard, aedng on secret orders from Darius ; and this step 
had probably prevented a rebellion in that province. The 
Great King visited Egypt in person, ant^ having executed 
its Governor summarify, set to work to ^n over the priests 
to his side by benefactions of every description. 

Having thus pacified the ouuying provinces, he began 
to organize his immense empire under a uniform system of 
administration. The old metnod, which the Assyrian monarch 
Tiglatb-pileser 111 . had introduc^, and which had ever since 
remaineo in operation, rested partly on the transportation 

» FtA Kci«j«wi iii. fc# 
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of thousands of families to districts far from their homes, and 
the bringing in of others to take their place. The newcomers 
were looked on as alien intruders and naturally supported 
the Assyrian Governor. Each country, when conquered, 
was either added to a neighbouring province or made into 
a separate province and assessed in a primitive fashion 
for tribute, Babylon, however, was never absorbed. The 
system, indeed, was very imperfect, owing to the almost 
coniplete independence of the Governors, and was possible 
only so long as the empire was of moderate dimensions. 
Constant rebellions and revolts proved that the control of 
Assyria was extremely difficult to enforce. 

The Satrapies .—Under Darius, the principle divide et 
tmpera was adopted and strictly applied ; any tendency 
towards unification was avoided. To prevent the concentra¬ 
tion of power in one man’s hands, a Satrap,^ a General, and a 
becretery of State were appointed in each province, these 
officials being independent of each other and reporting to 
headquarters direct. Under this system of divided powers 
the three great officials would be hostile to one another and 
consequently most unlikely to organize a rebellion. As a 
further precaution, inspectors of the highest rank were sent 
out at irregular mte^als. supported by strong bodies of troops 
and armed with fiill powers to investigate and punish any 
abuses and to report on the Satrap and other officials. It 
may be objected that the weakening of the hands of the 
Governor might paralyse him in case of a sudden emergency 
when rapid action was vital ; but in practice the system worked 
well so long as the officials were virile, and Darius was 
justified in the belief that the greatest danger was that of a 
rebehion organized by the ruler in a distant province. 

The satrapies wried from twenty to twenty-eight at 
different penods of the reign. Persia, the cradle of the 
race, was not generally regarded as a satrapy, and its inhabit¬ 
ants paid no taxes, but were bound to make a gift to the 
sovereign when he passed through the country.^ The pr<^ 

divided into the eastern, on the Iraman 
plateau, and those to the west of Persia. 

fXil satrapies, the chief was Media, and then 

KhoiSia^B^T-“’ Zarangia, Aria, 

Khorasmia, Bactna, Soghdiana, Gandara, the lan^d of the 

> S.tr.p i. the contr,c.«l fonn of . .ipufyb* “ Lord of the Cbootry » 



DARIUS AKD THE REBEL LEADERS IK THE BAS-RELIEF AT BISUTUN. 

The King supported by a Persian grandee, who is possibly Gobryos* triumphs over his 
enemies. Abov'e hovers the represetiTation of Ahtsra Mazda* to whom Darius raises his right 
hand in adoration. 
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Sakae, Sattagydia, Arachosla, and the land of Maka (whence 
probably came the modern word Makran). To the west 
lay Uvaja or Elam (Susiana) ; then Babylonia and Chaldaea ; 
Athura (ancient Assyria) ; Arabia (including most of SjTia 
and Palestine) ; Egypt (including the Phoenicians, Cypriots, 
and the Greek islanders) * Yauna or Ionia (including Lycia, 
Caria^ and the Greek colonies of the coast) ; Sparda (Lydia 
and the lands west of the Halys) ; Armenia, and Cappadocia.* 

These satrapies were assessed partly in money and partly 
in kind, and it U interesting to note* that this system still 
obtains in Persia, The lowest revenue was that paid by the 
land known in modern times as Baluchistan, then, as now, 
poor and sterile, which was assessed at 170 talents of silver. 
Babylon, on the other hand, was assessed at looo talents, 
and Egypt at 700 talents of gold, and the total revenue in 
money was j^3,7o8,2So. 

Darius was the first Persian monarch to coin money, 
and the ‘Marie,” a gold coin weighing 130 grains, was 
famous for its purity and soon became the only gold current^ 
of the ancient world. Silver coins were also stamped. It is 
of interest to note that the English pound and shilling are 
almost the exact ef^uivalcnts of the daric and siglos * respect¬ 
ively. The taxes in kind were also heavy, Babylon feeding 
one-third of the army and of the court, and Egy|}t providing 
corn for the army of r 10,000 men. The Medes furnished 
horses, mules, and sheep ; the Armenians foals ; the Babylon¬ 
ians eunuchs, and so forth, [n addition, the provinces were 
called upon, after defraying these royal taxes, to support the 
Satrap, nis court, and army ^ and as there was no fixm salary 
for the officials, who, moreover, probably bought their posts, 
the burden laid on the provinces was great, if not intolerable. 
On the other hand, there were the checks already mentioned, 

^ fELTtl^Ef dcljilp nf ds^ aJhtl Wdil, ^ fiUL L p, 4^^. 

> No4ei ofl lb* Irapcriil Fcnba Cstiwic."” bj F. Hill ^ Hfiitnk , 

vvT. iCCitL, ^ tliE trfrn fay urhVli 1^ GfEtfaj luadv tW ctiiBAr 1* dcimJ frocQ 

Tbc7« ll 4 b contnet* ef tfa* rem vf Nabefudin^ but 

Itf HMtiniftJs id tifaUcutEH p the uoif wntA 4* tilA HcUcMT Thc fbjil 

ijplwi fff the iBd PgfiiaP* «ru r tilcat—^ niiiur=^6dd ihehdt- itnl fw 

wtiflilnf ptfnriaia xnrt&i* iliEy rwrl a Erni^ ikf floly ^ inir/*fl ^ £0 ibekeli ^ thul the 
tot Aod iUrcf t ioiAJf — 3QQQ ibekftf. The d^nc ww i fold ihr^d | « 
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iJT. M it«^d nf iitc ipEirul ^fa^looka lilvEf ijiCcm (w£l^ wtM M tb< 

MM ihn ni*d fqc foU), ifid i4U wiOflb A of ike ittK { t Psnw ulint of film vij^l^) 
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which, so long as a capable monarch reigned, made the Satrap 
careful not to exceed the customary limits, and forced him 
to be zealous in maintaining order and improving com¬ 
munications. It must also be remembered that the lower 
classes in every country were accustomed to be taxed to their 
utmost capacity by their native rulers. Moreover, the 
arrangement gave the monarch a regular budget, and thus 
lessened excessive demands on any one province ; and, 
finally, the new system was much better than that which it 
superseded. As Maspero points out, it was mainly defective 
from the point of view of military organization. Darius 
maintained a bodyguard consisting of 2000 cavalry and 2000 
infantry, whose lances bore gold or silver apples ; and under 
them ranked the ten thousand " Immortals,” divided into ten 
battalions, the first of which had its lances decorated with 
golden pomegranates. This guard was the nucleus of an 
imperial army, supported by Persian and Median levies and 
by garrisons placed at various important centres, constituting 
imperial, as distinct from local, troops. When a great war 
broke out, untrained levies, differing from one another in 
language, in manner of fighting, and in eq^uipment, poured 
in by thousands; and it was this undisciplined force which 
was ultimately a main cause of the overthrow of the Persian 
Empire. 

TAf Royal Road. —Darius, like most great rulers, realized 
the importance of good communications, and we read of the 
Royal Road constructed between Sardes and Susa, by means of 
which officials were kept in touch with the Court. The 
distance was about 1500 miles, which constituted a three 
months’ journey for a man on foot, but, in view of the rapid 
movement of mounted couriers in the East and the extra¬ 
ordinary swiftness of the service, despatches were probably 
carried in fifteen days. The route, for it was not a made 
road, except perhaps in marshy or mountain sections, ran 
through the heart of Phrygia, making a detour across the 
Halys to Pteria, the ancient Hittlte capital, and thence south¬ 
wards across the Taurus, reaching the Euphrates at Samosata. 
The Tigris was struck at Nineveh, and the road, after following 
the course of the river for some distance, crossed the country 
of the Kissians to Susa. 

The influence of the Royal Road in widening the horizon 
of the provinces through which it ran must have been con- 
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siderable, and its importance in the eyes of the Greeks is shown 
by the prominence given to it in the earliest maps of the Ionian 
geographers. 

The Expansion of the Empire. —Darius, even had he been 
content with his immense possessions, would have known 
that his name would not be famous unless it could be recorded 
of him that he had extended the Persian Empire ; he was also 
obliged to keep his forces employed, as was ever the case in 
the ancient monarchies. To the north its limits were fixed 
by definite geographical boundaries difficult to overstep, 
such as the magnificent Caucasus range, which stUl defies 
the Russian railway engineer, the Caspian Sea, and the 
steppes of Central Asia. To the south lay the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia and the Indian Ocean. Consequently 
the directions in which expansion was practicable were 
limited. 

The Object of the Scythian Campaign .—The object ot 
Darius in undertaking the ^mpaign against the ScytWans 
has been interpreted in various ways by different^ writers. 
Grote,^ for example, terms it “ that insane expedition,” whereas 
Rawlinson held that it was a well-thought-out scheme to 
protect the line of communications in the advice on Greece 
—the great object which, in his opinion, Darius kept before 
his mind throughout. Maspero entertains somewhat similar 
views, but thinks that Darius was ill-informed as to the 
distance of the country of the Scythians from his intended 
line of march. Holm refers very briefly to the campaign 
and considers that it strengthened the supremacy of Persia 
in Western Asia.* Finally, Noldeke sees in it merely the 
desire to conquer an unknown country. 

Grote’s view may, I think, be dismissed as entirely out 
of keeping both with the character of Darius and with the 
manner in which the campaign was conducted. L^t us turn 
next to the views of Rawlinsont The terrible raids of the 
Scythians in Media and in Asia Minor a century before must 
have given them a prestige far above their actual military 
strength at this periodH. But for Darius to have embarked 
on a campaign against these elusive-nomads simply from fear 
that they would cut his communications when he march¬ 
ing on Hellas,” would show that he was very badly informed, 
both as to their effective power and as to their distance from 

' Hitieey iii« p. i 8 S. * ^ P* 4 * 7 * 
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his lipe of march. Moreover, we learn that, although Darius 
traversed Southern Russia for two months, it was not until 
he heard that the Greek cities of Thrace had revolted that 
he ^ detached against them a force of 80,000 men, which 
incidentally conquered Thrace and received the submission 
of Macedonia. Finally, after the Scythian campaign, Darius 
returned to Sardes, remained there about a year, and then left 
Asia Minor for his capital. 

With ^these facts before us, it is difficult to believe that 
the Scythian campaign was intended to be a preliminary to 
the conquest of Hellas. Had it been so, what was there to 
prevent the Great King from either marching on Greece in 
person or doubling his army in Thrace for an invasion of 
Greece . In any case, why did he remain a year at Sardes 
mactiw, although his troops had paved the way most success- 
mlly for an advance on Hellas by annexing Thrace and 
Macedonia. It is difficult to avoid the impression, in 
studying the views set forth above, that, just as there has 
been a lack of proportion in dealing with the history of the 
children of Israel, so, in dealing with the history of Greece, 
the role of Hellas has, through intense and repeated study 
been exaggerated. 

Looking at the question from the point of view of Darius, 
who would hardly have organized a campaign on such a big 
swle in order to meet a very problematical danger to a line 
ot communications, I am inclined to think that the Great King 
md not make Gre«e his objective, but rather wished to annex 
Thrace up to the Danube and to raid the Scythians, who had 
devastated the Near East about a century previously, and 
^med large in the Persian Empire ; a further incentive was 
that gold was reported to be plentiful in the country. He 
may also have had reasons, of which we are ignorant, to fear 
a frrah irruption into his provinces, and may have hoped 
that his action would remove all danger of any serious move¬ 
ment. Finally, we know that the Scythiahs beyond the 
Sea are enumerated in the Nakhsh-i-Rustam in^ription, 
and we can understand that to attack such distant foemen in 
their own home would add lustre to the name of the Great 

The Course 0/the Campaign, circa $12 B.c.—Darius through¬ 
out this wmpaign showed his usual military capacity. Before 
setting his great army in motion, he ordered the Satrap of 
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Cdppadocia to make 3 raid oti the northern co&st of the Black 
Sea, mainly with a view to capturing some prisoners. This 
preliminary operation was earned out with complete successj 
and among the captive was the brother of a local chief, whose 
information must have been of considerable value. 

The great expedition started about 512 B.C*, crossing the 
Bosphorus, in the neighbourhood of m^ern Constantinople, 
on a bridge of boats built by the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and guarded by the Greek cities of the neighbourhood. 
Thence, keeping near the coast of the Black Sea and receiving 
the submission of the Thracians, of whom onl}* one tribe 
attempted resistance, the huM forces accompanied by the 
fleet, marched to the delta of the Danube. At the head ot 
the delta, a second bridge of boats was constructed by the 
tyrants of the Ionian cities, to whose care it w'as entrusted; 
and Darius, after crossing it, launched into the unknown 
steppe. Had the campaign been made in conncKion with a 
future expedition to be undertaken against Greece, it would 
seem extraordinary that the distance already traversed and the 
magnitude of the Danube should not have proved to the Great 
King that the Scjthians were extremely unlikely to raid dowm 
to the Hellespont in force. In the march beyond the Danube 
there was apparently no adequate objective, although many 
flocks and herds must have been captured. The Scythians, 
whose mobility, like that of all nomads, was great, kept away 
from his line of march as far as possible. Had serious opera¬ 
tions tastward been intended, the fleet would obviously not 
have been left in the Danube. 

Herodotus,^ whose delightful ^ges dcil so (new hat fully 
with this campaign, states that Darius sent an emissary to the 
Scythian king with the following message ; Thou strange 
man, why dost thovi keep on flying before mc^ when there 
are two things thou mightest do so easily ? If thou deemest 
thyself able to resist my arnis, cease thy wanderings and come, 
let us engage in a battle. Or if thou art conscious that my 
strength is greater than thine^ even so shouldest thou cease 
to run away : thou hast but to bring ihy lord earth and 
water, and to come at once to a conference.” To this message 
the Scythian king replied : *' This is roy way, Persian, I 
never fear men or flee from them. . . . E;irth and water 
I do not send ; but thou shah soon receive more suitable 
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gifts.” These were sent by a herald, and proved to be a bird, 
a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. The herald, questioned as 
to their signification, replied that the Persians, if wise, would 
find out themselves. At a council, Darius expressed the 
opinion that the Scythians intended to surrender, and that 
the mouse and frog symbolized earth and water respectively. 
His father-in-law, Gobryas, however, explained that the 
real meaning was as follows : " Unless, Persians, ye can turn 
into birds and fly into the sky, or become mice and burrow 
underground, or make yourselves frogs and take refuge in 
the fens, ye will never make your escape from this land, but 
die pierced by our arrows.” The fact appears to be that the 
expedition became a military promenade,^ as the Persians were 
unable to secure a decisive engagement. After a march of 
some two months, during the course of which its losses might 
have been considerable from desultory attacks, lack of supplies, 
and sickness, the army returned to the Danube^ where the 
Scythians had tried to induce the Greeks to destroy the 
bridge. The “ tyrants ” debated on this question, but came 
to the sapient conclusion that their own position depended on 
the support of the Great King, and they consequently remained 
loyal to their trust. 

The Annexation of Thrace and the Submission of Macedonia, 
—Darius recrossed the Danube in safety, albeit with somewhat 
diminished prestige. On the way back to Sardes he detached 
a force of 80,000 men for service in Europe. These troops 
not only reduced the Greek cities of Thrace which had 
revolted, but also received the submission of Macedonia, and 
thereby with little effort brought the boundaries of the Persian 
Empire into contact with northern Greece. The conquest 
of Thrace was the main result of the campaign. 

The Indian Campaign, ^iz b.c. —In 512 b.c. the con¬ 
quering Persians, like their predecessors the Aryans of 
India, looked down from the eastern edge of the Iranian 
plat^u on to the vast plain of the Panjab and annexed large 
districts of it and of Sind. Scylax, the Greek admiral, 
descended the Indus and, undismayed by the tides, launched 
out on the Indian Ocean and explored the coasts of Arabia 


Since tbi. icwunt wu ^iien I tive coMultal and Gmh by E, H. Mima, 
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and Makran. A satrapy was carved out of these conquests, 
and immense quantities of gold poured into Persia. So 
important was this invasion to India that it has been stated 
that the chronology of that country commences with the 
preaching of Buddha and this event. It must be confessed 
that little is known about this campaign, and at one time 
the authenticity of the great voyage of Scylax was doubted.^ 
To-day we realize how well organized were these grand old 
monarchies, and can thus believe that the main facts of the 
narrative were correct, even if to some extent the glory of 
the expedition of Alexander be diminished by the feet that 
Scylax had navigated the Indus and the Indian Ocean some 
two centuries before his illustrious fellow-countryman. 

Summary ,—We have now followed the fortunes of the 
Persian Empire from the annexation of Egypt, the last 
great power to be conquered, and through the period of 
desperate revolt brought about by the madness of Cambyses 
and the remarkably successful imposture of the Magian 
Gaumata. Next we have seen Darius refounding the Persian 
Empire on more solid foundations than it had ever before 
possessed, by welding the loose collection of provinces into 
a system which, if not in all respects a ^ood one, was yet a 
great improvement on the organization it superseded ; and 
we realize that, but for this monarch, who undoubtedly merits 
the title “ Great," the huge empire would, like that of Media, 
have swiftly dissolved. Finally, the Panjab with Sind, to 
the east, and Thrace with Macedonia, to the west, were 
annexed apparently without any special difficulty. We thus 
see an empire which included the whole of the known world 
and a good deal of territory till then unknown, which stretched 
from the burning sands of Africa to the ice-bound borders of 
China, vast but obedient ; and we may well say that here we 
reach the zenith of Persia, and indeed of all the great empires 
that the world had as yet seen. Nevertheless, in Hellas were 
to be found a few thousand warriors, who, preposterous as 
it might appear, were destined to repel the collective might 
of this immense power, and in time to requite tenfold the 
invasion of their territories. 

^ Herodolui 44^ ScyUx publllhcd in iccotmt of the expeditiOB^ which wu iilll stmt 
in the tifctiinc of Alexander. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ANCIENT PERSIANS-^THEIR CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, 

AND ARCHITECTURE 

Tho« bbcfc granite pillars, once high-reare<i 

oy Jamshid m Pertepolis to bear 

His house, now, 'mid their broken Bights of steps, 

1-ie prone, enormous, down the mountam^'de. 

Matthew Arnold, 

The nrili^ of the During the course of my 

journeys m Persia I have frequently observed encampments 
of a dozen or more black tents woven from goats’ h£r and 

® va ley. Their occupants, whose livelihood 
depends on their flocks, are forced, and have been forced for 
untold generations, to move from district to district in search 

^infar'^fn’ the 'I T fl 

rainfall In the winter the flocks sometimes suffer terribly 
even when the camp is pitched in a well-protected spot bS 
when ynng has come, the Iliat or Tribesmen, as they are 
generally termed t<^ay—albeit the word is a Turkish oL— 
make for the mountains. There they graze the higher pLs 
in the summer, descending again as the Ltumn sets fn to Kelr 
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their environment and circumstances absolutely hardy and 
tireless. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Medcs and Persians 
to a great extent led a similar life ; and, inasmuch as the 
climatic and social conditions have not materially changed, 
we cannot go far wrong if we assume that they were just 
such a free, warlike, manly race as are the nomads to-day, 
some of whom at any rate are their descendants. This view 
of their character was held by the Greeks themselves ; and, 
if the Greeks won deathless fame in their defence of Hellas, 
surely some share of it was earned by the gallant Persians, 
who, in spite of inferior weapons and armour, attempted at 
Plataea to break the spear-shafts of the Greeks and so force 
a way in, regardless of their lives. 

Customs. —Virility, expressed in valour and energy, is the 
best stock on which to graft other virtues, and the ancient 
Persians were taught more especially “ to ride, to draw the 
bow, and to speak the truth.” They were also careful to 
avoid incurring debt and were hospitable and generous. 
To give an example of the latter virtue, Herodotus tells us of 
a Greek who had fought until covered with wounds to prevent 
the capture of his ship. The Persians, admiring his valour 
and seeing that his wounds were not mortal, dressed them and 
treated him as a hero. To continue, they regarded buying 
and selling in the market-place as ignoble ; and even to^ay 
no Persian of position will condescend to enter a shop. 

Against these good qualities must be set off a lack of 
self- control, whether in prosperity or adversity, intense 
vanity, and a love of luxury, which, however, is common 
to all prosperous nations alike. As a race they were, and 
are, remarkable for keenness of perception, for smart repartee 
and for humour, sometimes of a very subtle kind. Persians 
have apparently ever been lavish in their expenditure, particu¬ 
larly upon their food; and we read in Herodotus that they 
ate “ few solid dishes, but many served up after as dessert, 
and these not in a single course.” The magnificence of their 
banquets will be referred to in connexion with the life of their 
monarchs. 

Like the Greeks and the Scythians, Persians were devoted 
to the wine-cup, and Herodotus states that they deliberated 
on an important question w'hen intoxicated in the evening, 
and then in the morning, if they saw no reason to change their 
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views, they decided the matter. To be the father of many 
sons was, and still is, deemed a proof of good forttine, and in 
this their attitude is surely more sane than that of the modern 
European who shirks the duties of a family, A well-known 
example of philoprogenitiveness was Path Ali Shah, who 
had three thousand descendants when he died, a fact which 
gave him extraordinary prestige among his subjects. 

Laws. The law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not was, as may be supposed, extremely severe ; 
^t certainly not more so than that of the earlier empires. 
The King could do as he willed, except that he could not 
change an order once given, and the life and property of 
ms subjects were at his mercy ; at the same time, abuse of 
rights was tempered by fear of assassination. The criminal 
code, which, nghtly enough, made death the penalty for 
murder, rape, treason, and such serious crimes, seems to have 
visited minor offences with equal severity. But in a wild 
country, with a wild people to deal with and no organized 
prisons. It 13 impossible to condemn death sentences or 
inutilation *n the case of brigands, thieves, and other bad 
characters. To do so would be to ignore the severity of 
our own code, by which sheep-stealing was a capital offence 
even after the accession of Queen Victoria. Punishments 
such as throwing into the ashes,^ burying alive, Baying, 
and crucifying are horrible enough to modern ideas, but 
equally horrible were punishments in mediaeval Europe 
The Position oj Women.—hs to the position of women, 
polyg^y WM encou^ed, and then as now the upper classes 
kept their wives secluded, litters with closely-drawn curtains 
being always employed on journeys. Neither in the inscrip- 
"O'" jn the sctJptin-es does a woman appear. On the 
other^ hand, it is unlikely that the nomad women were ever 
veiled and their position was probably much better than 
t^t of their ji^ously-guarded sisters, who were not even 
allowed to receive their fathers or brothers.* As this has 
apparendy been general rule in the East, the Persians 
were no worse off than their neighbours ; but their decay 
^ a great empire can be traced in no small degree to the 
intrigues of eunuchs and women in the andemn, af the harem 
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is termed in Persia, where to do any work was looked upon 
as degrading. Their ideals in this respect were noticeably 
lower than those of Greece, where the women, albeit secluded, 
spent their days in spinning and other domestic tasks; and 
until Eastern women come out into the world and learn to 
distinguish between good and evil, it is hopeless to expect 
their children to compete on equal terms with the offspring 
of a father and a mother who are both well-educated. This 
question is fundamental. 

The King and his Court .—In no country has the national 
life centred more intensely round the Kin^ than in Persia ; 
and consequently a description of the position and life of the 
monarch will show better than anything else the conditions 
prevailing in Iran after the empire had been established. 
There is no doubt that, just as the Medes copied their cere¬ 
monies and thrir etiquette from Assyria, which had itself 
copied from the older empires, so we may rightly regard Persia 
as the inheritor of all the previous ages. Even to-day the 
Shah follows the etiquette and bears the high-sounding titles 
which have descended from the remote past ; they are given 
as a heading to Chapter LXXXI. 

The sovereign was the absolute master, the sole fountain 
of law and honour, blessed himself with infallibility, the one 
man-on whose character and capacity the weal or woe of the 
entire country depended. At the same time there were some 
limitations to his power. He was expected to observe the 
customs of the country and was bound to consult his great 
nobles. He was equally bound by his own decisions. 

The - royal robe of purple worn by the Great King was 
the dignified flowing garment of the Medes, and on his 
head was set the high kydaris or tiara of bri|;ht colour, which 
the monarch alone might wear and which is figured In the 
sculptures of Persepolis. He wore ear-rings, bracelets, 
chains, and a girdle all of gold, and appiears in the sculptures 
seated on an elaborately-wrought throne, wearing a long 
beard and curled hair. In his hand he holds a pointed sceptre 
having a golden apple at the butt. Behind stands an attendant 
with the necessary fly-flapper. At the head of the court stood 
the commander of the bodyguard, whose position was naturally 
one of the greatest importance. The great officers included 
the chief steward, the master of the house, and the chief 
eunuch. The King’s ** eyes ” and “ ears,” or secret police, 
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chamberlains, cup-bearers, huntsmen, messengers, musicians 
and cooks comf^eted the list of the more important members 
of the Court. Ctesias mentions that fifteen thousand people 
were fed daily by the king, and that sheep, goats, camels, 
oxen, horses,! and asses were all used as food. Ostriches and 
geese were also eaten, and small game of every kind. The 
monarch was generally served alone, but occasionally the 
yueen and his favounte children were admitted to the meal • 
and this custom still prevails in Persia. Reclining on a golden 
couch, the King drank deeply; in the case of great banquets 
he presided at the table. Gold and silver plate abounded 
and was displayed with ostentation, as in modern England, 
where, however, there is little of pure gold. 

War and the chase were the pursuits of the monarchs 
and so long ^ these were strenuously followed manhood 
Z 1 /"a;«ta»ned. In battle the King occupied the 
centre of the line and was expected to display coumge - in 
hunting, even with the aid of dogs, to face a lion or a boar 
with bow and arrow must have required twice the nerve 
demanded from the big-game shot of to-day. Moreover 

h game was preserved in 

paradises or huge walled parks ; “ and naturally sport of 

this ki^ was tame compared with the tracking of a lion to its 
lair. Wdd asses, ever a favounte quarry, were apparently 

gradually run down.3 

Within the palace, the monarch amused himself with 
dice; but, as may be supposed, the kings who left everything 
to their ministers suffered from boredom, just as m7ch a! 
the modern pleasur^seeker; and we read of cases in which 
carving or even planing wood was a royal distraction. Except 
for the listening to “ the Book of the Chronicles of the KinS 
of Persia and Media recorded in the book of Esther no 
literature is mentioned and, unlike the Assyrian kin^ and 
their subjects who could read and write, the Persian monarchs 

rad,” ‘ this ignorance is not extraordinary.^ Evm to^daTTn 
Porata I have known men holding high positions whtt^ulS 

encelknt’^^K^' occuiotully ate. I W atm la 

^ from the Arabiclied form of which the title of 

* Xeaophoo, Amtkaihy L 5* 1, 

* Tht Britiik by Ptofewer A. F, PqlknJ^ p, 
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neither read nor write, and, as their letters were not signed 
but sealed, their ignorance was by no means easily discovered. 

Below the King were the heads of the great families, 
known as the “ Seven Princes,” whose right it was to demand 
admission to the monarch’s presence at any time, unless he 
were in the women’s apartments. They generally filled the 
great offices and formed a permanent council. Below them, 
again, were the younger scions and adherents of the great 
families. The trading community was held in great contempt; 
and consequently there was no intermediate class between 
the nobility and the commonalty, A subject admitted to an 
audience prostrated himself on entering the presence and 
his hands remained hidden throughout. This custom still 
survives.* 

The equipment of the Persians, which may be studied 
on the bas-reliefs, is given by Herodotus : “ About their 
heads they had soft felt caps called tiaras^ and about their 
body tunics of various colours with sleeves, presenting the 
appearance of iron scales like those of a fish, and about the 
le^s trousers; and instead of the ordinary shields they had 
shields of wicker-work, under which hung quivers ; and they 
had short spears and large bows and arrows of reed, and, 
moreover, daggers hanging by the right thigh from the 
girdle.” 

The Queen was supreme in the women’s quarter. She 
had the right to wear the royal tiara and lorded it over the 
other wives. She possessed large revenues of her own and 
a personal staff of officials and servants. When a woman of 
character filled the position her influence was necessarily 
great, and to this history bears full evidence. The inferior 
wives, it would seem, had relatively little influence, and the 
hundreds of concubines, unless they attracted the monarch’s 
special notice, shared the royal couch for only one night. 
The position of the Queen herself was liable to be over¬ 
shadowed by that of the Queen-Mother, who took precedence ; 
and the acts of Amestris show how great was her power. 
Eunuchs swarmed in these huge establishments, and when the 
dynasty became luxurious and effete, their pernicious influence, 
which still persists, corrupted the young princes who were 
in their charge. The cost of a coiut such as I have described 


^ Wbea I first eainc to PcfSii 1 ws* sorprUed to tec aervuits iH tttnding witfi iheir aims 
crossed, uatil 1 letmed that the^ were biding their bands out of respect 
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must have been a serious drain on the empire, as it has been 
ever since. Even the late Nasir-u-Din, who ranks among 
t^ most enlightened monarchs of Persia, married some 
fifty wives, all of whom had to be provided for on a more or 
less costly scale. 

_ Such were the chief cxistoms of the Persians. The good 
in th^ far outweighed the bad, and when their religion with 
Its lofty and sane ideals is taken into consideration, it is little 
wonder t^t these enlightened Aryans founded an empire 
and held in subjection the lower Semitic and Turanian races 
whose avilization they had absorbed. 

The Language oj the Ancient Persians. —We have travelled 
far frorn the days of Hyde, whose work, published in 1700, 
suinmed up the entire knowledge of the subject at that 
In his History of the Religion of the Ancient Persians. 
Parthtans.and Medes, he declared the Old Persian inscriptions 
to be hardly worthy of attention, and laid down with equal 
emphasis that they were not written in the language of 
anaent Iran. Thanks to the labours of Grotefend, of Lassen, 
and above all of Sir Henry RawHnson, the language of Cyrus 
M been deaphered, and it is of special interest to learn 
that many of the words, such as those for horse, camel, 
etc.,_used by these old-time heroes still survive in modern 
Peman ; in fact, ^e language was Old Persian. The theory 
of Oppert, that the writing was derived from the Assyrian 

Le Peuple et la langue des 
Midts, «=m8 quite m keeping trith the immeme inluence 
of Asgtia on Media and Persia already referred to in Chapter 

1 A ^ced also in their social organization, their 

laws, and their architecture. 

The Trilingual InscripHons at Behistun.~&j way of illustrat- 
fl c ^nguage of the Achaemenians I propose to describe 
nc y e great rock inscriptions of Behistun or Bisitun. 

‘>>0 page, of Yakut, and was 

Sans o^ Sdly".“" ‘ '’5' 

U^n leaving Kermanshah the traveller bound for 
Hamadan sees a range broken up into a series of isolated 
peaks, as is so common in Persia, and at the foot of the last 
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peak, which rises precipitously to a height of some 4000 
feet, are a number of springs which have mailc this a fevouritc 
camping-ground for caravans, probably from times before the 
dawn of history. This was the site chosen by Darius for the 
commemoration of hk great enploiis, and indeed he chwc well. 

The earliest mention of the fhmous records is by Diodorus 
Siculus, who, writing in the first centu^ of our cm, states 
that the sculptures were the work of Semiramis, and identifies 
the bearded figure of Darius as that of the great niythical 
queen. Even European travellers of the carlv nineteenth 
century have not been more illuminating, and the figures 
have been described by Gardannc ‘ as those of the twelve 
apostles, and by Sir Robert Kcr Porter* as celebrating the 
conquest of Israel. The credit both of copying these in¬ 
scriptions and of translating them correctly is due to Rawlinson, 
and it was not until he had copied the long triliogual record 
that any progress was made in dedphering the cuncifomi 
script, although Lassrn and others haa succeeded in identify¬ 
ing correctly the values of many of the Pcmlan characters. 

The difficulties surmounted by Rawlinson in copying 
the inscriptions on the almrxat perpendicular rock moke 
thrilling reading, and it is satisfactory to know from King and 
Thompson, whose work on the subject is the most recent 
and fullest, that his translation holds good to-day. The 
sculptures, which owe their present good condition mainly 
to their inaccessibility, represent Dariiu, attended by two of 
his great officers, one of whom is believed to be his father- 
in-hw, Gobryas, triumphing over his enemies. The Great 
King Stands with his left toot firmly planted on GaumaU 
the Magian, represented as lying on his back with ^ 
arms raised in an attitude of entreaty. In front stand nine 
rebel leaders^ roped together with their hands bound, all 
of whom arc named by epigraphs.’ Above hovers the god 

1 JiMrmil J'n# Ptri*, 1809. fr 83. 

' 1/ m ycuft^fiam n IdJ irfltWFU Tfli, ii pp, to 

IjtiiAw, 1817. 

■ Tikfli fram Wt In u thtwi ifi iht WT ^— 

L Airicu, the ftnt 3uii«i 
IL chd fitil pprtmier, 

IJL PlmoTKi, thr 

IV» the Suiiu pi¥tcwl4T. 

V* C^truLEafehnim th^ pr«£cE]4cr. 

VT. Vahyuiitft, tbe locowl Pic^da-SnwJlii^ 

VX1_ Ankht, the wiTnJ Bnlk^laniu 
VTIL ihc M^rtUn pmoKkr. 

Affld T3C SknakK thr Stjihuu tuJcf, ««* MdcJ it 1 liter pmod. 
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Ahum Mazda, and to him the right hand of Darius is raised 
in adoration. The famous trilingual inscriptions, in Persian, 
^sian or New Elamite, and Babylonian, give the titles of 
Darius and the extent of his empire. They next refer to 
the murder of Bardiya or Smerdis by Cambyses and the 
revolt of the Pseudo - Smerdis, Gaumata the Magian, durine 
the absence of Cambyses in Egypt. The death of the pre- 
^nder at the hands of Darius is described in some detail. 
I hen the revolts against Darius are enumerated at length, and 
the inscryjtions end with an adjuration to future rulers to 
beware of liars and to the reader to preserve the sculptures. 
1 he curse on whoever destroys the memorial of the Great 
King runs ; Saith Darius the king : If thou shalt behold 
this tablet or these sculptures, and shalt destroy them and 
Shalt not preserve them so long as thy line endureth, then 
may Ahura Mazda slay thee, and may thy mce come to nought, 
and whatsoever thou doest may Ahum Mazda destroy 1 It 
IS impossible to over-estimate these trilingual inscriptions, not 
only tor their extraordinary historical value, but perhaps even 
more for the light they shed on the Babylonian and Assyrian 
cuneiform inscriptions, the decipherment of which be^c 
possible through the elucidation of these Persian records. 

J/ie Kut/is of Pasargadae, — I now turn to the archi¬ 
tectural glories of the Achaemenians.i Pasargadae was 
adnmted y the ancient capital of Parsa, better known under 
he Greek form of Persis, when it was a small state, and can 
thus claim precedence in the brief account I propose to give 
ot the rums of old-world Persia. In dealing with them I 
shall imagme that, as happened in my own case upon the 
occasion of my first visit, the traveller is coming from the 
north. The site of Pasargadae differs from that of the later 
and more splendid capital. For the original city a site 
secluded m a small valley * was chosen, whereas splendid 
I ersepohs looks across a wide plain. In other words, 

I asargadae was the chief city of a small, weak state, and 
1 €r&epolis the capital of a mighty empire. 

1 I hive «pec«iiy consuFied Lord Curion’i treat i 

rjferfcd to Perrot and Chipiet. ^ vd v O M A ^ hive lUo 

.he of ‘he Polver ..Iley. 

The ,ior«j.up w.ter »„ W to the ol^Tei,g4-Kiroin. 
termed ruit-t-Duii/ar, work j ^ 

..ppoe,GeU.,vel7ur;e XrtlL ^ ‘’“-rg.d.c wc« .ble to 
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The first ruin to be visited consists of a platform built 
out from the summit of a low, rounded hill, and is known 
locally as Takht-i-Sulayman, or “ the Throne of Solomon,” 
that potentate occupying quite as high a position in the minds 
of Persians as in those of his own countrymen. The terrace 
is a parallelogram about 3cx> feet in total length. It is built 
of huge blocks of white stone, originally fastened together by 
metal clamps, all of which apparently have been scooped out; 
and, from the absence of any staircase and of any ruins of 
buildings, it appears not to have been finished. Passing on, 
we come to a limestone monolith, on which, sculptured in low 
relief, is the famous winged figure of Cyrus the Great, or of 
his fravashi or genius. The inscription, “ I (am) Cyrus, 
the King, the Achaemenian,” was copied by earlier travellers, 
but has been broken off, and indeed the whole figure is now 
becoming very indistinct. The bas-relief of the hero, which 
is rather more than life-size, is in profile, and the treatment is 
Assyrian in conception so far as the wings and the fringed 
robe are concerned ; but the triple crown is Egyptian. The 
face, however, is distinctly Aryan in type, and we may there¬ 
fore believe it to have been a portrait of the first great Aryan - 
whose features have been preserved to us down the ages. 

We come finally to the most famous monument of all, 
the sepulchre of Cyrus the Great, which I have elsewhere 
described as follows : “ The tomb, which has been the 

cause of so much discussion, and was certainly designed by 
a Greek architect, was originally surrounded by a colonnade, 
of which Dieulafoy gives a restored plan ; indeed the bases 
of many of the columns are still visible. Known for centuries 
as Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Sulayman, or * The Tomb of the 
Mother of Solomon,’ the mausoleum stands on seven courses 
of white limestone, composed of enormous blocks, the lower 
steps being hard to climb, but the upper ones being shallower. 
The walls and roof are built of great blocks, beautifully fitted 
together, and still standing, in spite of the fact that the metal 
clamps have been scooped out by the nomads. To effect an 
entrance, we had to crawl through a very narrow doorway, 
which has been graphically described by Arrian. The 
interior, which is blackened with smoke, was found to be ten 
feet five inches long by seven feet six inches wide and six 
feet ten inches high. This chamber was quite empty but for 

^ Vidt illuftntioa 
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a stnng of votive oiferings, and an Arabic inscription adorned 
the wall, ^^nan says that the following inscription was on 

2 in'” Cambyses, who 

founded the Empire of Persia, and was King of Asia. Gmdee 

me not therefore tfos monument.’ ” ^ Thrice have I visited 
this tomb, which I have also been privileged to repair,® and 
on each occasion I have felt how great was’my good fortune'in 
Cr^f actual tomb of “ Cyrus, the' King of the World, the 
Great King. Indeed, I doubt whether there is any single 
monument which for historical interest to us AryLs In 
surpass the tomb of the founder of the Persian Empire, who 
was buried some 2440 years ago. ^ ^ 

T/ie Palaces of Persepolis. —Pasargadae is situated in the 

SSSl is Polvar and separating it from the later 

^pital IS a lofty range wfoch is traversed by a most romantic 
gorgt down which speeds the same river ; this opens out 
and again closes in, and throughout the whole forty miles 

The 17 mountainous 

sftuS' Mervdasht, in which Persepolis is 

the Grit^KJn^ it was visited by 

chosSi especially in the spring, it was well 

indnH^^.T of niins to be described, 

relics of a mighty past compare with the great platform 
Takht-i-Jamshid, or “The Throne of Jamshid’’ 
well-known lines in FitzGerald’s Omar 

They »ay the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 

I have already referred to the platform at Pasargadae 
which IS on a much smaller scale, but appears to gfSer 

»].« “leVToTf S f “ “Hi' of 

fo7 D dwarfed by its surrounding • 

, ereas Pasargadae is built amid low, rounded l^s’ 

KSlIlogmm? • P^^‘"^forms three s1d2 
parallelogram. Its mam length is 15c© feet, against the 

' Tm Tk&miemd Mihi^ p jzl 

witi cement. «ut end tEe openmf filled 
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300 feet of Pasargadae ; its breadth is 900 feet. The work¬ 
manship resembles that of its forerunner at Pasargadae, the 
immense limestone blocks, quarried close by, exciting wonder. 
At the same time, had it not been directly inspired by the 
stupendous artificial platforms of Assyria, it seems improbable 
that this enormous platform would ever have been made, 
although in the preparation and utilization of the hillside 
an advance on the Assyrian prototype is eifected. The 
labour was, of course, considerably less than in the great 
earthworks of Assyria ; for in the case of Koyunjik, to give 
a single example, it is estimated that the platform alone must 
have employed 2o,ckX) men for six years.^ 

The steps of the main double staircase, although cut 
out of blocks large enough to form step after step, are so 
shallow that I rode my sixteen-hand home up them with 
ease. Gaining the platform opposite the head of the stair¬ 
case, I saw the wonderful porch of Xerxes, with its massive 
portal flanked by winged bulls which are Assyrian in character 
and most impressive. Above them are trilingual inscriptions, 
which state, among other things : “ I am Xerxes, the Great 
King, the King of Kings, the King of many-tongued countries, 
the King of this Great Universe, the son of Darius, the King, 
the Achaemenian. Xerxes, the Great King saith : * By the 
grace of Ormuzd I have made this portal, whereon are 
depicted all the countries.’ ” 

Passing the first pair of colossi we find two columns out 
of the four which originally supported the central hall still 
standing, and at the entrance facing the mountain is another 
pair of colossi, keeping ceaseless watch and ward. Here, 
ui spite of the destroyer, it is evident that these colossi were 
human-faced, their great beards being still clearly visible. 

This splendid porch evidently constituted the entry to 
the great palace which was the chief glory of Persepolis, 
and which was also built by Xerxes. lading up to it is a 
second staircase, most rieWy sculptured. The main wall 
of the terrace, some 12 feet in height, is occupied by three 
rows of bas-reliefs. Those upon the left, with chariots and 
horses, represent armed men, the guard of the Great King, 
advancing in triumph to the sound of music. Those upon 
the right, divided into groups by sculptured cypresses, repre¬ 
sent the many-tongued peoples of the empire bearing gifts 

* Fm Menarckiit^ L p. 31?* 
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and tribute from every quarter.' Ascending this splendid 
we enter the Hail of Xerxes, Ti>ly but I dozen 
of he seventy-two columns, which terminated in two demi- 
bulls supporting the architnive, are standing; but it is easy 

had a roof of cedar and 
Jof^ porticoes, the whole superb building being anproxi- 
mately a square of 150 feet. Whether it hid walk is doubt- 

at busa, described in the book of Esther," there were cuWins 

the Style adopted in Persia down the ages, as witness the hails 
of audience ilescribcd in this work , an^d t^ay th^Lgc 

t£ feature of Persian architecture. 

ance anj ?smaller, is stili of import- 
™n^^k tncluded only the living-njoms of the 

Hali of a Hundred r 1^*^^ of ^he piatform is the magnificent 
whwe , Columns, the largest of all the st^ctures, 

col^^ns Ihh by one hundred 

umns, with a great portico on the northern side, 'J'his 

te?h <:o]ossi, and two great doorways led 

the platform, and represent the Great King seated on his 

• .u “ ■ 'f. P«'" "'"'■at iLn oil the other 

?hrck hWeed^ mTe'^discovctyTa" 

rl/P.1 r «h when excavations were made, 
the &randeur'aJd poJr ofTh^rr^t 

Wc;S?„™ P’-O'" > -iittotict 

rour CTuciform cuttings arc sighted high up in the face of 

Externally the tomh« been dcstroved. 

tut tombs are identical and represent the fafade 

.llmrfa,,. .„d willt ^ «« 

tlupirr XXll 
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of a palace with four semiHietached columns, between which 
is the entrance. Above is an entablature which sustains a 
throne consisting of two stages, each supported by figttres 
in the style of the Hall of a Hundred Columns. The King 
stands holding a bow in his left hand, while his right is raised 
in adoration to the god Ahura Mazda, who hovers above. 
One of them, which I citamined with deep reverence, is 
proved by inscriptions to have been the tomb of Darius. 
With Interior dimensions of by ao feet it was arranged 
to hold nine corpses, and a few of the stone lids which 
covered the deep cavities cut in the rock for the reception 
of the remains of Darius and his family were still in position, 
albeit in a broken condition. 

Below the tombs arc carved the Sasanian rock-sculjUures, 
which will be referred to in their proper place, and opposite 
is a building which is obviously a copy of a Lycian tomb. 
The list of ruins is completed by several firc-allars, hewn 
out of the living rock. These speaking relira of a hoaiy 
religion are perhaps the oldest of all. 

At my first visit I found these ruins bewildering, although 
I had carefully studied the detailed description given in Lord 
Cunton^s monumental work. It was not untiT, some years 
later, I was able to spend two or three days on the spot that 
I grasped the greatness of the privilege I was enjoying. 

Enamelled Brick-W 6 rE tti -—We now come to the splendid 
brick-work excavated by Dieulafoy in the palace of .^rtaxerxes 
Mnemun at Susa. Dieulafoy'^s most interesting discovery 
consisted of two superb friezes. The Frieze of the Archers, 
which constitutes by far the finest-known specimen of enamel¬ 
ling in polychrome on brick, is some 5 feet in height, and 
represents a procession of warriors In relief and almost of life- 
siac. The men arc of different compleirians, varying from 
white to black ; and their gold-knobbed spears identify them 
as The Immortals, who, in the eyes of the then civilized 
world, represented the glory, the magnificence, and the 
might of the Great King. The Frieze of the Lions, also in 
many colours, represents these beasts as advancing with open 
jaw to the attack. I have seen both these friezes in Paris; 
but, much as 1 admired them, 1 felt that they must have 
appeared to still greater advantage when they decorated the 
facade of an Achacmenian palace under a cloudless sky. It 
is doubtful whether these enamelled bricks can be considered 
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to Babylon. But in the glyptic art it is remarkable to note 
to what height artistic cjcccutioii was carried in ssls^ specimens 
J which are reproduced as head-pieces to some of the chapters 
This art IS Persian and is still flourishing to-day, thanks in 
psirt to a continued use of seals in Iran. 

AchsctncKtati Goldsi^itht' —-Two generations 

ago, by a fortunate chance, a small section of the river bank 
of the Oxus fell in and revealed the now famous treasure,^ 
moat of which was taken to India and Anally reached the 
ontish Museum. To Illustrate this portion of my subject. 
I have given four examples. The gold model of an ancient 
Persian chanot 15 of striking interest, not only as a speci¬ 
men ol the goldsmith s work of the period, but as showine 
c c ancient Persi^ chariot in the round, as no other repre¬ 
sentations do. To continue, the gold armilla is equally 
iiueresting, and proves to what a high pitch the art of the 
Achaemenian goldsmith had reached. The cloisonni work 
was executed, not with enamel, but with blue stone, appar¬ 
ently of the variety known as lazulite. The third ex^ple 
consists of a small silver disc, probably the utnbo of a shield. 

a embossed with thin plates of gold lapped over the 
cm sse figures. In the centre is a boss pierced by five 
holes. Round the edge is a guilloche border. The three 
n^ders are represent^ as hunting stags, ibex, and a hare. 
The diameter ts 3.8 inches. FtnJly, fhdng page a a 8, is the 
beautiful gold mg with its elegant shape enhanced by the 
mn- ead on the handle, which is ao characteristic of the 
Acnacmeman goldsmith. 

The Brenze ImpJemenn a/ Khtnam^n. — Several year^ 
^ stationed at Kerman, one of my Persian 

fnends informed me that while trenching land he had dis- 
^ «nmlwr of bronze weapons and implements, and 
j It h>m.< The discovery was made in a district 

, Khmaman, to the west of Kerman, which was totally 
nexplored, and included two bronze axe-hcads, vessels, pins, 
SlIvK ^ spear-heads, and two implements the use of 
diiBf threat Jars containing yellow 

^ also found, and had been thrown away before my 
amvaJ: two small jars were secured. The most striking 

.pper in ^ 
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objects are the two axe-heads, which were undoubtedly 
ceremonial, their shape proving that they were not designed 
for warfare. The vessels included a lamp and a little vessel, 
which resembled that which the Persian still carries for 
drinking purposes. Canon Greenwell wrote a paper ^ on 
this interesting 6nd, which I read before the British Associa¬ 
tion in 1906. The collection, which I have presented to the 
British Museum, was also examined by Sir Hercules Read 
and other leading archaeologists, none of whom was able to 
assign a definite date to the various objects, partly owing 
to the fact that, inasmuch as they were the first to be dis¬ 
covered on the Iranian plateau, it was impossible to make any 
comparisons. Since that date, however, a Bactrian bronze 
ceremonial axe of singular design has been obtained for the 
British Mxiseum. This axe is entirely composed of the figures 
of a bear, a tiger, and an ibex, and Sir Hercules Read thinks 
it highly probable that it is a specimen of the art of Bactria 
of about the time of Alexander the Great.® Consequently, 
although I do not presume to date my collection, it seemed 
desirable to refer to it in this chapter. 

Summary ,—In concluding this brief survey, in which 1 
have for the most part limited myself to describing the 
principal Achaemenian ruins, which I have visited more 
than once, I would sum up my impressions still more briefly. 
Persia borrowed, and borrowed freely, from the great nations 
with which she was brought into contact, from Babylon, 
from Assyria, from Egypt, and from Hellas, but she did not 
copy slavishly. Even the Assyrian colossi take a secondary 
place in the superb palaces built by the architects of the 
Achaemenian monarchs, in which, although the theme is 
limited to the glorification of the Great King, the general effect 
when thronged with the court and army must have been 
imposing to the most critical and artistic citizen of Athens. 
Even in its ruin the Throne of Jamshid challenges our 
wonder and admiration. 

^ pvblkhcd by Roy*! Antbrop, loitit iltfo /IrcAatologiat^ 

tioL p* t* for bj Sir Hercules Reiid- 

* Man-t toL ijt*. No, Febnury 1914^ 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PERSIA AND HELLAS DURING THE REIGN OF DARIUS 

Greeks who dared to look upon the Median garb, and 
Dcen a tcjTor to the Greeks to hear.—H erodotus vi, jia. 

The Issues at Stake. — The invasion of Hellas by the 
mynads of the Persian Empire and their ultimate repulse 
constitute an event in the history of the world which is un¬ 
surpassed alike in importance and in dramatic grandeur. 
It was, indeed, the first attempt of the organized East to 
conquer the le^ organized West, and in its later phase not 
only did the Persian Empire invade Hellas, but through 
Persian influence Carthage made an equally deadly assault 
on the Greek colonies of Sicily, Fortunately for the cause 
or mankind, both invasions failed signally.* 

The Greek Subjects of Persia .—By the conquest of the 
Greek ernes and islands of Asia Minor, and the later annexa¬ 
tion of Thrace and Macedonia, the Persians had acquired 
rantrol over at l^st one-third of the entire race of the Greeks. 

1 nese, from their training and equipment, were a formidable 
military force, and they possessed a navy equal to that of the 
Phoenicians, whose commercial monopoly they had broken. 
At the same time, the intense love of liberty and other qualities 
gave the Greeks their strength also made them extremely 
difficult to control; and it is certain that none of the early 
Persian mqnarchs understood their value or the best methods of 
dealing with a race which differed so profoundly from any other 

i. our kuawWgc of the Per.i«, c«nf»ign. .gaiu.t Hell« 

atmt^ w S o.ed Pereiui «^ce» W . limiteJ 

thi* »od the fottowinr* Creek. The lutboriliei coniulted in 

NrroX.. Crundvre^ete^ Tn »o‘‘ Well.-. Ce-weT-rr, ™ 
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which had been subdued by the might of Iran. Moreover, 
as the Greeks lived on the extreme confines of the Persian 
Empire, it is not probable that they attracted much attention. 

The Intercourse between Hellas and Asia Minor. —Inter¬ 
course of every kind with Hellas, especially in such matters 
as commerce, travel, and marriage, had not been affected by 
the substitution of a lenient Persian Satrap for a Lydian 
monarch at Sardes. Refugees from Asia Minor still found 
support in Hellas, just as they had done in the reign of Croesus, 
and deposed Greek rulers appealed to their brethren in Asia 
Minor or to the Persian Satrap. This state of affairs, fore¬ 
shadowed in the message of Sparta to Cyrus, grew more and 
more intolerable to a world empire like Persia, till it culminated 
in the Ionic Revolt. At the same time, the constant appeals 
from Hellas would naturally tempt an ambitious Satrap to 
earn distinction by augmenting not only the prestige, but 
the territories, of the Great King, It seems probable that 
the Satraps of Sardes, if not Darius himself, had contemplated 
such an expansion of the empire for some years. 

The Position in Greece .—Before we approach the events 
which actually caused the invasion of Greece, the position 
of affairs in Hellas itself demands our attention. Athens, 
which was the objective of the campaign and the key of 
Hellas, had been in a state of disunion for many years. 
Hippias, the tyrant of the family of Pisistratus, who had 
been expelled in 510 b.c, by the Spartans, had taken refuge 
at Sigeura in the Troad. There he sought the aid of the 
Persian Satrap at Sardes and intrigued against Athens in every 
possible manner. 

After the downfall of the tyranny, Cleisthenes, a member 
of the noble Alcmaeonid family, reformed the constitution 
of Athens on democratic lines. This aroused the resent¬ 
ment and antagonism of the aristocratic party, which appealed 
to Sparta as the leading state of Hellas. Sparta responded 
by an invasion, and Cleisthenes had to yield to force. The 
Athenians, enraged, rose against the Spartans garrisoning 
Athens, who surrendered their Athenian allies and quitted 
Attica. But they soon returned with a still greater force of 
Peloponnesian allies, and Athens in despair despatched 
ambassadors to the Satrap of Sardes, who demanded earth 
and water in recognition of Persian suzerainty. These terms 
the ambassadors accepted, but, on their return in 508 B.c., 
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the Athenians repudiated their action. Meanwhile Attica 
was ravaged by the Peloponnesians until the coalition dissolved 
upon the withdrawal of Corinth. In |o6 b.c. the Athenians 
a^in sent ambassadors to Sardes, begging that Artaphernes, 
the Satrap, would cease from supporting Hippias. In reply 
they were sternly summoned to recall Hippias, and their refusal 
to do this made an ultimate invasion almost certain ; for the 
permanent temptation towards expansion was strengthened 
y the fact that the Persiaas could now reasonably count 
on active assistonce from the adherents of the Pisistiatidae. 
bpies apparently were despatched at this period to report 
M the fortifications, harbours, and armaments of Hellas. 

he attempt on Naxos, which will be referred to presently, 
tormcd part of a scheme for seizing various islands in the 
Aegean to serve as naval stations in connexion with the 
projected invasion. 

The hmc R^olt, 499-494 b.c.— There is no doubt that 
the Ionic R^olt w» the direct cause which set the Persian 
orc« m motion against Hellas, It was started by the personal 
ambitions of two Greek tyrants. The mo?e important 
figure was HisPaeus of Miletus, who had been in charge of 
tte Danube bn%e, and had been rewarded by Darius with the 
p o a city in Thrace. Having aroused the suspicions of the 
Persian representative by fortifying this town, he was 

Danus, and there interned, although 
treaty with honour. Miletus was ruled by his son-inJaw, 
Anstago^. To him Histiaeus despatched a slave, who stated 
** ^ shaved in secret, and when this was 

foilin'' insti^ting a revolt against the Persians was 

inty^n* on his scalp. The communication thus 

IS opportune moment. An 

the Persian Satrap 

CrZ^ had just felled through treachery, and the 

^.5" electing to be dismissed from his post, if 
smafi there must have been a party, 

Th wk ^*vour of throwing off the Persian yoke ; 

so^iTv resigned the tyranny, Miletus was 

y on over to the popular cause. Other tyrants 

aoDlied fnr ns ^ Aristagoras visited Sparta and 

ians, however, supplied a squadron of twenty ships and the 
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Eretrians five ships ; and, encouraged by this somewhat 
meagre support, the rebels in 498 b.c. made a sudden attack 
on Sardes and captured the town. But they made no impres¬ 
sion on the famous fort, and, unable to hold the town, had to 
retreat. They were overtaken near Ephesus by Persian troops 
and were apparently defeated. In consejjuence of this failure 
Ionia was deserted by Athens. The action of the Athenians 
in espousing the cause of liberty, in despatching twenty ships, 
and in then withdrawing, was not only ignoble but impolitic. 

The capture of Sardes resounded throughout Asia Minor 
and encouraged the Greek cities to rebel. On the other 
hand, it aroused the wrath of Darius to such a pitch that at 
every meal a slave was ordered to call out, " Sire, remember 
the Athenians.” Such, at least, is the legend. The revolt 
was quite unjustifiable from the military point of view, as the 
Persians operated throughout on interior lines, and could 
attack separately any city or group of cities they vrished, 
lea'wng the others to await their punishment in turn. ^ At the 
same time the rebels gained some successes, notably in Caiia, 
where a Persian army was annihilated. 

The Battle of Lade and' the Fall of Miletus, 494 B.c.— 
The decisive engagement took place at sea. A Greek fleet 
of three hundred and fifty-three vessels was collected, but, 
upon its being attacked by six hundred Phoenician and 
Cypriote ships acting under Persian orders, the Samian 
squadron, followed by the Lesbian, deserted the common 
cause, and the Persians won the battle of Lade.^ Miletus, 
the leader of the revolt and the foremost city in the Hellenic 
world, was taken by the Persians, its males were almost all 
killed, and its women and children were transported to Ampe 
at the mouth of the Tigris. Thus the revolt was broken. 
Its immediate result was to rivet the Persian yoke still more 
firmly on the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor, who had given 
a display of disunion, of incapacity, and of treachery which 
would justify Darius and his advisers in the belief that the 
conquest of Hellas would not present any extraordinary 
difficulty. On the other hand, the revolt allowed Athens 
time to construct a fleet which was destined to be the decisive 
factor in the great war and thus to save Hellas. Moreover, 
Thrace and Macedonia had benefited by the withdrawal of 
the Persians, and had regained their liberty. 

^ It WM muBcd ffOd iui itlaiifl ^oippoaitc Milctiu. 
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The Campaign of MarJo/iius (> Thrace, 493 b c_After 

the succ^fol issue of the operations against the Ionian 
(jreeks, Danus decided to reconquer Thrace and Macedonia 
and apparently to punish Athens and Eretria, Two routes 
lay open to the Persian forces. The most direct lay across 
the Aegean Sea, which was studded with islands all the way 
to Athens distant some two hundred miles from the ports 
of Asia Minor, It was undoubtedly the most convenient 
route; but, with the fleets of Hellas undefeated, the risk 
of transporting a huge force of men, horses, equipment, and 
stores by sea was considerable. The land route, on the 
other hand, was already known. Persians, then as now, had 
no aptitude for the sea ; and they were justified in considerinff 
the forces of the Great King invincible on land. For these 
reasons the land route was selected. The first stage in the 
proceedings was the despatch to Thrace of Mardonius, the 
nephew of D^ius, who reasserted Persian authority and 
forced Alexander of Macedon to renew the pledges made by 
his wher Amyntaa. Mardonius had intended to march 
into Hellas, but a great storm caused the loss of half of the 
fleet which supplied his armv, and no further advance was 
{x^ib e. in pursuance of the invariable [mlicy of Darius, 
who allowed no generid to remain in permanent command. 
Mardonius was recalled in 492 fl.c., and the further operations 
were entrusted to Dads and Artaphernes, the latter being' a 
son of the Satraip of Lry^dm, * 

TAir FkHiiive Expeiiifhv agaiitse Athens and Ereiria 
490 fl.c.—The expedition of Mardonius having (ailed to 
include the chastisement of Athens and Erctria, it was 
decided, in 490 b,c., to despatch a second expedition. Its 
objects were to place Athens once again under the despot 
Hippiaa, who was no doubt ready to execute the leaders of 
the ann-1 ersian party, and to bring the vengeance of the 
Great King to b.^ upon Erctria. The destruction of the 
1 ersian fleet off the promontory of Mount Athos made that 

^d other islands had submitted, led to the choice of the 
direct sea route for the armada. The Aleian plain in Cilida 
jras selected for the assembling of the forc^ which, after 
being embarked in transports, made for Ionia, with Samos 

hundred ships 

first crossed the icanan bca to iMaxos, who«e inhabitants weie 
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reduced to slavery. After this initial success the expedirion 
headed for Delos, which was spared on account of its shrine, 
and then for the coast of Euboea, instead of making direct 
for Attica, as sound strategy would have dictated. 

The Destruction of Eretria .—^The fleet, on reaching the 
mainland, moved up the channel separating Euboea from 
Attica. A force was landed and besieged Eretria, which 
was captured by treachery and burned in punishment for the 
part its citizens had played in the raid on Sardes. Many 
of its inhabitants escaped to the hills ; those who were 
captured were deported to distant Elam. Apparently no 
attempt was made by Athens to give effectual aid to the 
unfortunate city, which drained to the dregs the cup of 
Persian vengeance. 

The Battle of Marathon^ 490 bx. —The leaders of the 
expedition, instead of making Athens their first objective, 
had wasted priceless days in devoting their entire strength to 
a minor opei^tion which tended to exasperate ^^^d to unite 
their chief enemy, Hippias, who had meanwhile joined the 
Persian armada, advised the invaders to sail round to the bay 
of Marathon, which is situated in Attica about twenty-four 
miles to the north - east of Athens. The suggestion was 
sound j for it was a good station for the fleet and wzs also 
within reach of the Acropolis, where Hippias hoped that 
his adherents would gain the upper hand. It possessed the 
further advantage that the ground was not unsuitable for 
cavalry. But at this moment of supreme crisis no rising in 
favour of Hippias occurred ; and the Athenian force of 
nine to ten thousand men, reinforced before the battle by a 
contingent of Plataeans, was able to mobilize without dis¬ 
traction. 

The Athenian army marched to meet the invader, and an 
excellent position was taken up on broken ground across 
the tracks leading into the interior, pending expected help 
from Sparta, This, however, was delayed on the contemptible 
excuse that the Spartan army must await the full moon before 
taking the field. Never was a situation met wth greater 
folly than this crisis by the Spartans, whose one-sided system 
of training apparently deprived them of all sense of proportion. 

For several days the two armies faced one another, and 
we learn from the pages of Herodotus how, in view of the 
numerical superiority of the invaders, whose force was 
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perhaps between forty and fifty thousand strong, a council 
of war was held by the Greeks to decide whether an attack 
should be made. The ten generals were evenly divided on 
the subject. But hdiltiades, who knew the Persians well, 
persuaded the Polemarch, or War Lord, and his colleagues 
that the offensive was all-important, and he was appar^tly 
given the command In order to execute his schemL His 
tactical disposition included two strong wings, and to pre¬ 
vent outfianking by the superior numbers of the Persians his 
centre was extended. 

The attack was made at the double,^ down the valley 
of the Vran^ and as the distance separating the two hosts 
was just a mile, the interval must have been covered in about 
eight or nine ininutes. Before the Persian host had recovered 
from its surprise, not unmixed with contempt, that a Greek 
force unsupported by cavalry should attack a Persian army 
drawn up in battle array, the Athenians were among them. 
The fight was not long drawn. The Persians and Sakae 
in the centre at first more than held their own ; but the 
Athenians were victorious on both wings and wheeled inwards 
on the centre. They inflicted heavy losses, estimated at six 
thousand, on the army of the Great King, whereas on their 
side but two hundred fell. When the Persians fled, the 
Greeks pursued them to their ships. As Byron writes ; 

The flying Mcdc, his sbaftless broken bow ; 

The 6ery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean’s pkin below. 

Death in the front, D^tructiofi in the rear 1 

Such was the scale* . * . 

The Persian cavalry and part of the other troops appear 
to have been already on board, if not on their way to Phaleron, 
and the fleet made off with a loss of but seven galleys. Datis^ 
who was possibly caught when preparing to transfer his base 
to Phaleron, anchored that night off the coast, and the watch¬ 
ful Athenians sighted a shield being used on Mount Penteli- 
cus for signalling to the enemy. In the morning the Persian 
armada sailed south and, doubling Cape'Sunion, made for 
Phaleron ; but to their chagrin, upon their arrival, they found 
the victorious army drawn up in grim array—and they feared 
to face it. After all, the losses of the Persians had barely 
exceeded ten per cent, and, if they had been caught at a 

1 Gruidj^ truubtci the word Sp6fit^ ** quick-itep.** 
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disadvantage at Marathon, as at least seems possible^ 
mifrat should not have bu-en greatly affected ; but, to the 
eternal discredit of Persia, her general was cowed and set 
sail for Asia Minor. 

Perhaps no battle in the world has had a moral importance 
so great as that of Marathon, even If there has been exaggcia- 
tion in the versions handed down to Until then the 
mipjht of Persia had been irresistihlej and Greek troops had 
invariably In the last resort suffered defeat. Let us then pay 
due homage to the heroism which animated the Athenians, 
who, left to bear the brunt by Sparta, might well r^ve 
abandoned their homes and retreated into the uitenor before 
a force estimated at four or five times thetr number. Even 
now, after a lapse of more than two thousand years, it is 
Impossible not to be deeply moved when reading in the pges 
of Herodotus how the heroes charged down on the hitherto 
invincible foe. The intensity of their exultation can scarcely 
have been matched in the annals of warfiire aa desperation 
gave way to triumph, and they realized that, alone and un¬ 
supported except by Pktaea, they had battled down the Great 
King’s warriors in fair fight, and made them afraid, although 
still vastly superior in numbers, to face again Athenian 
hoplito. Such was the superb achievement of Marathon, as 
we clearly sec, looking back across the centunes. But to 
Darius It would seem nothing more than a regrettable check 
which have no serious effect upon his policy' 

Tht RehtUhn in Egypt, 48* nx.—Possibly one of the 
firtst fruits of the defeat at Marathon was a rebellion in E^pt. 
Under Darius this ancient kingdom had flounshed, and its 
trade had increased enormously since the whole Persian 
Empire was open to it. Moreover, he conipletcd or reopened 
the canal connecting the Nile with the Gulf of Suez, and 
he also encouraged trade with the mtenor of Atnca. but 
heavy war-taxes were now impos<^, at a moment when Persian 
prestige had suffered severelyand in 4 ^ J ^ 
rebellion broke out under a certain Khabbish^i, who claim^ 
to belong to the family of Psammeiichus, and was proclaimed 

" TAf Death of Dariuj, 485 a.c.—Darius, who was great 
to the end, prepared to deliver a still more senous attack 
on Hellas, and at the same time to quell the rebellion in 
Egypt. Had he lived five years longer, )t would have gone 
vot.. I 
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lurd with Greece; but in 485 e.c., in the thirty-sixth y^r of 
his reign, the Great King died, 

^ His ChstiKter. —Happy indeed was Persia to have been 
blessed with two great icings in successive generations. 
Cyrus the Great was the conqueror and founder of the Persian 
Empire. Darius, equally deserving the title " Great,” won 
constantly against desperate odds, but, more than this, he had 
the genius for organization. His personal character stood 
verj'- high. He was remarkably intdligent and reasonable; 
and even his bitter enemies, the Greeks, wrote of him with the 
utmost respect. The Persian grandees, whoac extortions he 
limited and checked, snccHngly termed him the “ huckster”; 
but this epithet was in reality high praise. Indeed, but for 
his organizing genius, superaddea to signal capacity for war, 
the empire would not have lasted, as it did, through generation 
alter generation, -until Alexander the Great defeted the 
craven Darius who then occupied the throne of his mighty 
forbears. The numtier of great kings who have ruled over 
Persia is not small; but, due weight being given to the 
condidons of ihe time, Darius is among the greatest of them 
all ; indeed, he ranks very high among the gr^test Aryans 
of history. 
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THE REPULSE OF PERSIA BV HEILAS 

A KLd^ htc on ihc nxky 
Which loohi sw-bora B^bifkif \ 

Afat^ >hipip by ttwMfuiJK by 
And DMEi in Mtion*—oil wtuz hsi 1 
Ele munxfd ihcm al hvtak df day— 

And, when the lun irt* wbcic were they ^ 

ByhjOit. 

The /fccmhn of 48^ ».Cp—A ccording to Persian 

custom, Darius had many wives. Among them was the 
daughter of Gaubaniva or Gobtyas, one of his fellow-con^ 
sniratore in the attack on the ftlsc Gaumata. By her he had 
three children, the ddest oi whom, Artaba^anes, had long 
been regarded as heir to the throne^ But Atossa, daughter 
of CyniSj ranked suprcmcj and her influence on the old 
king was so strong that jtist before his death he nominated as 
his Successor her son Khshayarsha, better known by his Greek 
name Xerxes, and he ascended the throne without opposition. 
The new monarch, the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, was 
famous for his radiant beauty and superb physique, but he 
was indolent, weaJc, and easily swayed by hss advisers. 
Voluptuous and fond of luxury^ he had no desire for glory, 
and to these defects in his character Gr^e, in all probaDility, 
owed her salvation. From the first he was inclined to ir^t 
ihc failure in Hellas as of no importance ; but Mardonius 
insisted that the prestige of Persia would sufTeri and^ remon-- 
strated with auch e0cct that in the end he gained hb point, 
and the great invasion was undertaken* 

T/if Ra<Iiio^ i» Esxpi cruffiffJ, 484 bx.—B ut first Xerxea 
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Diarchy an Egypt to put dawn the rebellion, and dthough 
Khabbisha had been busily preparing to face the coming 
storm for two yeare, the Egyptians were crushed. The 
pretender disappeared, but his supporters were severely 

E unished and the delta was ravaged, Achaemenea^ the 
lng*8 brother, was appointed Satrap, and Ep^pt settled down 
as before, the hereditary princes and the pnests being left in 
full possession of their powers and properties. 

The Rfvolf ef Babylon^ 4.83 b,c.— Egypt was not the 
only cause of anxiety to Xerxes. There was a short-lived 
rebellion in Babylon, where a pretender of unknown origin, 
Shamasherib by name, was crowned king, A siege of a 
few months, however, sufficed for the capture of the great 
city, and on this occasion not only was Babylon sacked, but 
the ^temples were plundered and the people carried into 
captivity. Xerxes showed no fear of Bel-Marduk, whe^e 
treasury he looted and whose golden statue he carried off. 
Babylon never recovered. From the time of this siege her 
commerce, her religion, her influence and her glory gradually 
passed away. But the work of the great city was accom- 
jjlished i and when we reckon up what our modern civiliza¬ 
tion owes to Babylon, w'c cannot fail to be astonished at the 
greatness of our debt. 

The Compefifhn aaJ JVirBjr^erj v/ rhe Great Expeditie/i. _In 

481 s.c. the preparations for the greatest of recorded expeditions 
in ancient times were completed, and in the autumn omat year 
the various contingents assembled in the province of Cappa¬ 
docia and marched to Lydia, where Xerxes spent the winter. 
The force under his orders, drawn from every quarter of the 
enormous Persian empire, was so impressive that, vast as the 
numbers undoijtedly were, they have become legendary and 
exaggerated. The best account of the various elements that 
made up the army is supplied by Herodotus. It is not only 
dclightiully gmphic, but of great value to the ethnologist as 
well as the histonan. The Persians and Medes head the 
list, armed with lance, bow, and sword; the Klssians and 
the Hyreamans arc mentioned next, as being armed like the 
Persians ; the Assyrians with bronze helmets follow • the 
Bactnans, Arians, Parthians, and neighbouring tribes with 
jayclms and spears *, the Sakae, noted warriors with curious 
pointed (^ps and battlo^xcs ; the Indians with their cotton 
coats ; the Ethiopians of Africa with painted bodies, and 
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armed with lotig bows and stone-tijjpcd arrows; the Ethi^ 
piana of Asia—probably the abori^nea of Southern Persia 
and Makran—with extraordinary helmets made of horses' 
heads ; and others* down to the remote islanders of the 
Persian Culf. Over each Inry w^ s^ a Persian, and the 
army was divided roughly into divisions, regiments, com¬ 
panies* and sections. The supreme command of the infantry 
was vested in of Msirdonius^ but the Immortals 

had a separate commander. 

The mounted troops^ including in this category the tribes 
which fought from chariots^ consisted mainly of Persians 
and Medesj and induded some 8000 Sagartians from Northern 
Persia, armed with Jassos* There were also Kissians and 
Indiana, the latter with chariots drawn by wild aases, which 
could hardly have been of much military value \ Bactrtans, 
Caapiana, and Libyans who fought from chariots % and there 
was besides a force of Arabs mounted on dromedaris- 

The twelve hundred and seven warships, with crews 
averaging 200 men, were supplied by the PhoenicismSi 
Egyptians, and subject Greeks^ and each vessel carried a 
few Persians or Sakae, who acted as marines and supported 
the Persian commanders* There were 3t>oo transports. 

Herodotus gives the composition ot the grand army as 
follows : 

ifi?) Infantry 

Mountc-d troops 
(r) Sailors and marines. 


Reinforcements in Europe and servants bring up the figures 
to over five millionSi a total which it is impressible to accept* 
In view of the reliance the Persians placed on numbers an 
the si^e of the empire, we are perhaps justified in ^suming 
that the land and sea forces combined, inclusive of followers, 
aggregated about one million* After deducting the crews, 
this total would give at the most 200^000 fighting men, so 
numerous are camp followers in an Eastern army, and, allowing 
for strong detachments posted on the lines of communication, 
for sickness, and other causes, the actual numbers that met t e 
Greeks at sea, and finally on land, were not overwhelming* 
But it is clear that no invasion on such a scale had ever before 
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been attempted, and its immensity constituted the highest 
compliment to the valour of Hellas. Yet in its very numbers 
lay its weakness ; for such an army could not be used for any 
lengthy turning movement, owing to the ever-present difficulty 
of supplies, nor could it be separated from the fleet for more 
than a few days at a time. 

The Military Position in Greece .—As in the case of the 
former invasion, Athens was the main objective, and upon 
Athens the brunt of the attack was intended to fall. On W 
other hand, the Persians, unless opposed at sea, could with 
the utmost ease turn the flank of the defence of the Corinthian 
Isthmus or any other line ; consequently, in the last resort, 
Sparta’s fate was wrapped up in that of Athens, although 
this was not generally grasped by the obtuse Spartans and 
their confederates, who were committed to the defence of 

Isthmus. Through the exertions of Themistocles, the 
Athenians during the last decade had developed their sea- 
power to a remarkable degree, not only by building triremes, 
but also by the creation of the fortified base of the Piraeus. 
They were thus able, when the invaders came, to remove the 
population to the neighbouring islands, and in the last resort 
th^ could have sailed away to found a new Attica in Italy, 
as indeed Themistocles at one time threatened to do. 

An attempt had been made to heal all internal feuds 
and to form a grand league of the entire Hellenic world against 
the invader. In the first place, Argos was approached, but 
the negotiations failed owing to the claim of the Argives 
^t their state should be placed on an equal footing with 
bparta so far as the coinmand was concerned. Argos, however, 
did not declare openly in favour of Persia, although her attitude 
caused grave anxiety. Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, was also 
appr^ched, and, according to Herodotus, insisted on com¬ 
manding either the land or sea forces of Hellas in return for 
his cooperation But, in spite of the large number of troops 
and warships he controlled, the envoys refused even to 
consider the proposal. It is, however, possible that Gelon 
pro^^ terms unlikely to be accepted, as he realized the 
probability of an invasion of Sicily by the Carthaginians. 
Finally, neither Crete nor Corcyra (Corfu) rendered any 
assistance to the common cause. ^ 

The departure from 
Sardes of the great army, as described by Herodotus, must 
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have been a wonderful sight. Intervals were maintained 
only by the picked troops ; the rest were armed mobs and 
marched in no set order. But the mere fact that such a 
force could be successfully moved and fed proves that the 
Persian Empire was highly organized. Its power, too, in 
other directions was great ; for not only were two solid 
bridges of vessels constructed across the Hellespont, but 
the Strymon was bridged and a canal was cut through the 
promontory of Athos—no slight engineering task at such 
a distance from the heart of the empire. In addition, vast 
supply depots were formed at the various stages, and the 
only vital point on which there was occasional failure was 
the supply of water for such a host. 

The crossing of the Hellespont was a great feat. The 
two bridges of boats, across which a solid causeway was 
made, were constructed with cables of exceptional strength, 
and the passage was made under the eye of the Great King, 
who sat in state upon a marble throne erected on a hill near 
Abydos, At sunrise, Xerxes poured a libation into the sea 
from a golden cup and prayed that he might conquer Europe* 
The golden cup, a golden bowl, and a Persian sword were 
thrown into the sea, and the Immortals/’ wearing garlands 
on their heads, led the way across the bridge, which was 
strewn with myrtle branches. The enormous host crossed 
into Europe, contingent by contingent, under the ever¬ 
present lash, and in the plain of Doriscus the army was 
numbered. From Doriscus it marched to Acanthus, where it 
broke up temporarily into three divisions, to unite again at 
Therma, 

In reply to an appeal from Thessaly for help to defend 
the passage of Mount Olympus, the Greeks had in the first 
place despatched a force of ten thousand men to Tenipe j 
but according to Herodotus they found that the position 
could be outflanked, and they consequently retreated, lea^ng 
the Thessalians to make their own terms with Xerxes, which 
they promptly did. The Persian army thus advanced un¬ 
opposed through Macedonia and Thessaly, and before the 
first action was fought most of the Greek states of Northern 
and Central Hellas had submitted, with the honourable 
exceptions of Thespiae and Plataea, 

The Defence of Thermopylae, 480 B,c,—The_ Spartans, 
as we have seen, were committed to the defence of the Isthmus 
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of Corinth, and wished the Athenians to leave Attici to the 
enemy and retire to the south. This proposal of a passive 
defence was rightly rejected, and finally, after the retreat from 
Tempe, a foorish compromise resulted in the despatch of a 
force aggregating seven thousand men, under Leonidas, 
to hold the narrow pass of Thermopylae, with some idea of 
strengthening it after the inevitable festival. This was ifie 
strong position of Hellas, situated between cliffs and the sea, 
and it was guarded on the right flank by the Greek fleet 
of some three hundred ships, posted off the promontory of 
Artemisium in Euboea. Had the Greeks held the position 
with the full strength of Hellas, it is probable that the might 
of Xerxes would have been broken by force of arms, as 
happened to Brenntis and his Gauls in 279 b.c. On this 
occasion, the fatal policy of the ^etit paqua was attempted* 
and failed, and an important division was annihilated without 
materially deb> 4 ng the advance of the enemy. On the other 
hand, the moral effect on the Persian army of the valour 
that was displayed must have been enormous ; and the 
faulty strategy ^does not detract a whit from, but rather 
heightens, toe immortal fame of Leonidas and his band of 
heroes. 

Xerxes with his huge host marched forward from Thcnma, 
but halti^ and sent out a reconnoitringnarty upion receiving 
information that the pass was held. Xo-day the coast-iinc 
has advanced considerably, but in 480 b.c. there was only a 
strip of ground 100 feet wide at the base of the cliffs, and 
between the two na^owest points was encamped the Greek 
force. 1 he reconnoitring party reported that the enemy were 
calmly engaged in athletic exercises and in combing their 
long hair as if for a festival. Xerxes, who waited for four days, 
apparently in the expectation that his fleet would force the 
pssageof the Euripus, finaUy ordered the Medes and Kisskns, 
and iHcn the " Immortals ” to attack. Their short speara 
and mdifferent armour, in spite of their courage, made no 
impression on the heavily armoured Greeks, who slaughtered 
them by hundreds. The following day the combat was 
j^umed, with the same result, and Xerxes was in despair. 
The situation was saved for the Persians by a track across the 
mountains, which was revealed by a traitor to Hellas. The 

rheehn contingent 

wnicft had been stationed to guard it betrayed their trust, 
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offering no resistance and retreating off the tmck. Warning 
was given of this treachery, and all the contingents retired ^ 
except the Spartans, three hundred strong, the Thespians, 
and the Thebans, the last named being detained by force. 
Then the band of heroes, not waiting to be surrounded, 
advanced on the Persians and fought, against hopeless odds, 
that fight to the death which has earned them deathless 

fame. _ 

The Naval Engagements off /irtemisium.—Me^nyfailc at 
sea much had been happening. The Persian fleet waited 
at Therma for twelve days after the departure of the army, 
as there was no harbour between this port and the Pagasaian 
Gulf. It then advanced, preceded by ten fast-sailing vessels 
which came upon three Greek ships engaged in reconnoitnng 
duties off the mouth of the River Peneius. Two of mese 
were destroyed. The squadrons of the invaders arnved on 
the Magnesian coast in safety, but owing to its numbers the 
armada had to He in eight lines parallel to the coast, and while 
it was at anchor in this dangerous position a sudden 
arose and wrecked four hundreci ships. After the storm had 
subsided, the battered Persian fleet moved across to Aphetae, 

situated on the mainland opposite Artemisium. . 

The Persians, who were by no means lacking in imtiativ^ 
and who never dreamed of defeat, detached two hundred 
ships to sail round Euboea with a view to sealing up t e 
straits that separated that island from the mainland, hoping 
thereby to capture the whole of the Greek fleet. 1 nis 
move having been reported, the Greeks, under the command 
of the Spartan Admiral Eurybiades, attacked the main fleet 
and captured thirty vessels ; the battle was, however, in¬ 
decisive. On the following night, the elements a^n warre^ 
in their favour and annihilated the Persian squadron w ic 
had been sent round Euboea. This welcome intelligence 
was brought by a strong reinforcement of fifty-three iUhenian 
ships, which had probably been guarding the strait at L a as. 
In the final encounter the Persians, who were presumably 
receiving repeated orders from Xerxes to break throug e 


1 Grundy luggata thit Leonidai detached a etrong force 
and faced the main PeraUn army with the reduced forces Thii . however* 

recomiuend it* and would explain the presence of the Th«piaiw an ^ ^ 

Leonidaa abandoned the defensive for the offenaivc* which he wou ^ 

hi. plan, been those suggcted by Grundy, I prefer to keep to the old itory and thmk that the 

pertonaltty of Leonida. fired the Thespian, to .hire hi. fate- 
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Greek fleet and regiuii touch with the army, engaged the 
enemy alt along the line, and a desperate struggle ensued. 
The battle was going against the Greeks, many of whose ships 
were di^aged, when news came of the forcing of Therm opylae. 
This disaster changed the situation and at night an order to 
retire was given. Had the Persbn fleet pursued in force, 
many of the damaged Greek ships would have been captured i 
but the Persians were ignorant of the retirement, although 
they should surely have anticipated it, and the Greeks sailed 
leisurely along the coast of Euboea, the Athenians acting as 
rearguard, 

TA^ Advance t>f the Persian Army and the Capture ef Athens. 
—So for the campaign had gone well for the Persians. The 
most fonmdable pass had been forced, the Greek fleet, after 
two engagements, had retreated, and Central Hellas lay open 
unpTOtccted before the invaders, Xerxe? m^ched 
into PhociSy which was devastated, and then the great ho^t 
turned towards Attica. The Athenians, who had hoped for 
success at Thenrtopjrla^ had not vacated Athens 4 but this 
operation now hurried]jr effected, the women and chiidren 

Aegina^ and Sahmis. A few mb- 
l^ided individuals^ relying on an ambiguous Delphic oracle 
should trust to its wooden walls, held the Aero* 
polls ; but after a desperate defence they were overcome and 
Athens was at last in the hands of the invaders, 
^d in r^enge for the d^truction of Sardes its shrines were 
burnt. The Great King, having carried through with success 
the d^siation of Africa and the capture of Athens, no doubt 
relt that the whole campaign would soon he crowned with 
vtct^ ; but he reckoned from false premises. 

The Bmtle of Salnmis^ 480 B.c.^The Greek fleet, upon 
c e' urgent representations of ThemistocleSj whose ability to 
persuade the Spartans by arguments that would appeal to 
them was remarkable, after leaving Artemi$ium made for 
balamis, on the plea of allowing the Athenians to save their 
tamuies. At this island it received its last reinforcements, 
which brought the numerical strength of the fleet, on which 
epended the salvation of Hellas, up to about four hundred 
g^te * number of the enemy’s ships was considerablj? 

Athens and the advance of the Persian 
nect to Fhaleron caused such a panic that the Peloponnesian 
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cdatingcnta urgently inskted on a retreat of the Beet to the 
Isthmus of Corinthf regardless of the fate of the Athenians, 
whose families would have been thereby Mposed to capture. 
The argument was that. If defeated at Salamis, they could 
not hope to escapfe the Persians, whereas at the Isthmus they 
would be protected by the united forces of Hellas. So 
general was this feeling that Tbemistodcs was in de^air: 
But at the council of war, held under the presidency of Eury- 
biades, his personality again triumphed, and he secured sm 
unwilling adhesion to his views by pointing out that the only 
hope for Hellas was to fight in narrow waters, and that off 
Corinth the numerical superiority of the Persian fleet would 
unqucistion^bly tell. The Corinthiati admir^ tried co 
a quarrel on Tbemistocleg by declaring that, since the 
Athenians had lost their country, they were no longer m the 
position to give an opinion. This attack was skilfiilly parned 
by a telling threat that, if the Athenians sailed oflF to found a 
new Attica in Italy, they would be missed at this juncture. 

Matters were in this state, and the defection of one or 
more contingents seemed probable^ when Themlst^lcs made 
his winning stroke and saved Hellas by an act of disloyalty 
to his colleagues. He sent a messenger to Xerxes with 
the intelligence that the Greeks were contemplating retreat, 
and that his opportunity to destroy them Iwd at last come. 
Accustomed to Greek treachery, Xerxes decided to trust this 
information, and despatched his Egyptian squadron of two 
hundred ships to close the western passage between Sdamis 
and Mcgara. His main fleet then advanced from Phalcron, 
and took up station for the great battle in three liofifl 00 each 
side of the island of Psyttalda, which was occupn^ by a 
Persian force. Xerxes thought success assured, and the 
object of his dispositions was to prevent the escape of the 

Information of the movements of the Persian fleet, which 
made it clear that victory alone could save Hellas, was brought to 
the Council by Aristides, who had recently returned 
The Greeks fully reali/xd that their own lives and the hves 
of their Emilies were at stake. They had the advantage o 
homogeneity, and the fact that the battle w^ to take place 
in narrow waters was an additional point in their favour. 
The Persian fleet, on the other hand, was compos^ of vanous 
contingents, and, although there was at first ample sea-room. 
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it came into contact with dhc enemy in an area which was too 
small for its numbers, and where an advance had to be made in 
column, in face of an enemy drawn up in line. But no lack 
of courage was shown by the subjects of the Great King, who 
realized that they were lighting under the eye of their merciless 
master. 

The famous sea-6ght opened favourably for the Persians, 
When morning dawned the Greeks, appalled by the 
backed their ships almost to the shore ; but suddenly the 
courage of despair nerved them to heroism of the highest 
order, and they advanced on the enemy. The Phoenician 
column, which moved between Psyttaieia and the mainland, 
was faced by the Athenians and Aeginetans ; and the Ionian 
Greeks, who advanced between Psyttaleia and Salamis, were 
opposed by the Peloponnesian squadrons. The battle was 
desperately contest^. The Persian numbers were a hindrance 
rather than a help in the narrow ftirways, and, although they 
^ined ground on their left wing, their nght wing was finally 
by the valour and skill of the Athenians and Aegine- 
lans, to whom, by coniinoo consent, the honours of the day 
belonged. At last the Persians gave way all along the line 
and retreated to Phaleron with a loss of two hundred ships, 
not counting those which were captured with their crews; 
the Greeks lost forty ships. There was no pursuit by the 
victors. 

Thus ended the great naval battle, which is one of the 
decisive battles of the world ; for I hold, with Grundy, that 
Its claims to be so classed exceed those of Marathon, admitted 
by the historian Creasy. 

The account of the battle given by Aeschylus, who 
fought m one of the ships, deserves to be quoted : 

At fint tii£ Pfriiu) 

Withitood thtro v tut whm our vm flert wu cninped 
III imjt —^Mend could laid no aid to friend,—- 

Tfcoi Qun hf of iUia* h«ib of brotizc 
Wm dmek, md iliittejcd lil tlidr oif-Amy ; 

Wtile wiUx threvd tlic HdlBie ikip4 

Swept rounds lodTuninod and upturned were tiullft 
Of !ibjpi mort could one dbeem thr ki, 

dJ with wreeb and Limbt of iJauishlcrni msi: 
laoretf the Tock-re«f3^ were with eorpia itrcwn^ 

Tnoi rowflj each birlc in fleeing diwmj^p 
rrei7 ked of barhanin heWn 
They with w-fragnimti utid with thaedt of wreeb 
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Smote, hacked, as men smite tunnies, or a draught 
Of fishes; and a moaning, all confused 
With shrieking, hovered wide o’er that sea-brine 
Till night’s dark presence blotted out the horror.* 

The Greeks, who under-estimated their victory, had 
spent the night on the beach of Salamis, prepared to renew 
the struggle in the morning ; but when day dawned the 
Persian fleet was nowhere in sight, and Hellas was saved. 

The Retreat of Xerxes .—Towards the end of the battle 
Xerxes had hastily summoned a council of war and, hcedlcM 
of Persian honour and prestige, had readily allowed himself 
to be persuaded by Mardonius to return to Sardes and to 
leave him with 300,000 troops to complete the subjuCTtion 
of Greece. The unworthy monarch withdrew unmolested 
from Attica, as the Spartans took advantage of an eclipse of 
the sun, which occurred on 2nd October 480 b.c., as an 
excuse for not quitting their position at the Isthmus. 

After halting in Thessaly, Xerxes continued the retreat, 
losing thousands of men on the road from hunger and disease. 
Finding the bridge at the Hellespont destroyed by a storm, 
he was glad to escape in a ship to the safety of Asi^ where 
it is stated that thousands more of his famished soldiers dira 
from surfeit. The Greeks pursued the Persian fleet, but m 
vain. Upon reaching Andros they held a council of 
at which Hemistocles urged that they should sail north and 
destroy the Hellespont bridge. Eurybiades, however, ^ 
might have been expected, strongly objected, and on the 
defeat of his proposal the crafty Athenian made capital out of 
it and sent his serwint to Xerxes with the infonn^ation. It 
was actions like these which tarnished the lustre of the great 

Athenian’s glory. * u 

The Carthapnian Invasion of Sialy, 480 b.c.—/ mother 
act in the great drama was played in Sicily. The Cai^- 
ginians, probably instigated by Persian diploma^, organize 
a powerful force to attack Hellas in Sicily, and ^ft®*" losing 
cavalry and chariots in a storm the expedition reached 
Panormus. From this port Hamilcar the leader marchw 
along the sea-coast to his objecBve, Himera, which he 
besieged. Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, promptly came to 
the rescue of Theron of Himera ■mth a force of 5C^ooo 
infantry and 5000 cavalry. The decisive battle was prefaced 

» ri» by A. S. Wiy. A Po^ i* rqirewntoJ u tpokinj. 
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by the dwtruction of the Carthaginian sea-camp and the death 
of Hamikar. This’operation was carried out by Syracusan 
cavalry, who were admitted under the mistaken belief that 
they were allies. Gelon then attacked the panic-stricken 
Carthaginians, who offered little resistance and were cut 
down or captured almost to a man. The battle of Himera 
thus resulted in another decisive victory for Hellas. 

The Campaipt of Mardonius .—The curtain was now 
raised on the third and final act of the long, heroic struggle 
between the numbers of Asia and the highly disciplined and 
patriotic valour of the Greeks. While halting in Thessaly, 
Xerxes had entrusted to Mardonius the picked troops through 
whose instrumentality the gallant Persian general hoped 
to add Hellas to the long list of the provinces of the Great 
King. ^ He was at last freed from the encumbrance of the 
undisciplined contingents, and, more important still, from 
the presence of the monarch and his courtiers, whose large 
retmues, while not adding materially to the fighting line, had 
to be fed before the warriors received their rations. Moreover^ 
nothing is more true in war than that disaster almost certainly 
attends military operations when their conduct is interfered 
with by a court. 

Before making any movement, Mardonius, whose experi¬ 
ence of the Greeks was now considerable, not^nly consulted 
^nous oracles, but opened negotiations with the Athenians 
mrough King Alexander of Macedon, oflFering them the 
honoured position of allies of the Great King, The Spartans, 
hearing of this, despatched a special embassy to Athens, 
and although Jn the past the leading land power had played 
but a sor^ role, the solemn oaths of the ambassadors were 
accepted by the sorely tried Athenians, who nobly refused the 
tempting offer, in the following terms : So long as the sun 
^ns his course in the heavens, we will never make terms with 
XerxK. Mardonius, upon realizing that he could not 
detach the Athenians, marched south from Thessaly and 
reoccupied Athens ten months after its first capture ; and 
once again the Athenians, unsupported by their allies, trans¬ 
ported their families to 'Salamis, where, this time, they were 
absolutely safe. At this point Mardonius again opened 
neptiations both witli the Argives and with the Athenians, 
u wit out The Spartans, in face of these facts, con¬ 

tinued to fortify the Isthmus before the necessity for offensive 
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action dawned on thcif dull minds^ They bad^ Indeed, strained 
the loyalty of the Athenians very nearly to breaking point. 
At last^ possibly owing to the death of Clwmbrotus and the 
accession of Pausanias to the command, an active policy was 
adopted, and the army of the Peloponneaus, when once the 
order was given, marched swiftly north to meet the foe. 

MardoniuSj who had destroyed what waa left of Athens, 
retired to Bocotia, where he was supported by allies and could 
U5C his cavalry to greater effect than in hilly Attica- The 
Greek army, which Inclitded no mounted troops, followed, 
and at first took up its position on the lower slopes of Mount 
Kithaeron, where it was less exposed than in the open plain 
to the attacks of the Persian cavalry p Mardonius sent all hia 
cavalry, under Masistius, to harass the Greeks, and by charg¬ 
ing In the Persian manner division after division, it inflicted 
considerable loss. Finally, however, the horse of Masistius 
was wounded and threw him. The Greeks then rushed for¬ 
ward and killed the prostrate leader. The Persian caval^ 
charged with the utmost fury to recover his tuxly, but in 
vain ; and after incurring serious losses returned to camp 
much dejected. 

The Bank Qf P/at^ea, 479 b.c.—E lat^i by this success, 
and influenced no doubt by the important ma.tter of the 
water supply, the army of HcHaa i|uitted the protection of 
the hills and took up an advanced position, with its left resting 
Oh a tributary of the Asopus River, and its right near the spring 
of Gargaphia. The main stream of the Asopus lay between the 
Greeks and the Persians. The Persian cavalry could now be 
employed more effectively. The new Grwk position had 
ceased to protect the two passes across which their lines of 
communication ran, and as a result a convoy of five hundred 
pack animals, with ita drivers, and presumably its cscortf was 
cut to pieces by the Persians. 

Mardonius, possibly owing to shortness of supplies, 
was anxious to fight a decisive battle. His plan was to weaken 
the Greek by a free use of his mounted troops, and in 

this he prtially succeeded. His active horsemen harassed 
the whole Greek army by hurling javelins and shooting arrows, 
being mounted archers who could nor be brought to ^1^^ 
combat* The spring of Gargaphia, too, frew which the entire 
Greek army obtained water, they spoiled and filled up ! 
This quotation from Herodotus indicates that the position 
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of affairs was most favourable to the Persians, The Greek 
leaders, abandoning the offensive, decided to effect a night 
retreat to a better position near Plataea, This, the most 
difficult of all the operations of war, nearly proved disastrous ; 
for one of the Spartan generals refused to retire for several 
hours, and the centre, composed of small contingents, lost 
touch with the wings. Consequently, daybreak found the 
main b^ies of Spartan and Athenian troops out of effectual 
supporting distance of one another, the former being much 
nearer the foe ; while the other allies were nowhere to be 
seen. 

Mardonius must have believed the battle as good as 
won ; for he had about 200,000 Persians and some 50,000 
Greeks, to attack at mo^ r 00,000 Greeks,^ who were split 
up into at least three divisions, none of which was able to 
support the other. Eager to close, he launched the cavalry, 
and followed with the ** Immortals ** to attack the Spartans, 
who, finding the omens unfavourable, at first supported 
passively the showers of arrows. At last the omens changed, 
and they fiercely charged their lightly armed enemy, with 
whom they came to close quarters. The Persians exhibited 
splendid courage, but their lack of armour made all their efforts 
fruitless. The battle was finally decided by the death of the 
gallant Mardonius, killed at the head of the “Immortals,’’ 
who fell in thousands around his corpse. The loss of the 
commander, as so often happens with Asiatic armies, pro¬ 
duced a panic ; and the Persians fled in confusion back to 
their entrenched camp. Meanwhile the Athenians, who 
were marching to the help of the Spartans, were attacked 
by the forniidable Hellenic contingent of Mardonius, which, 
however, with the exception of the Boeotians, displayed little 
zeal in their assault. Upon its retreat, the Athenians led 
the way in the successful assault on the stockade, for they 
were regarded as the engineers of Hellas, and the Spartans 
were awaiting their arrival. 

In the Persian camp the slaughter was prodigious. The 
unnerved Asiatics offered little resistance, and Herodotus 
relates that only 3000 Persians escaped. He states, how- 
entire corps of 40,000 men under Artabazus, 
who had opposed the views of Mardonius and had advised 
a waiting game, retreated in perfect order from the battle- 

^ The ournber* on both tides ire probably exaggerated. 
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field, without even engaging the Greeks, Moreover, it is not 
to be believed that the large force of cavalry was overtaken 
by the Greek infantry. 

Thanks mainly to Spartan valour, the victory of the Greeks 
was of the most decisive kind. Their army had been caught 
in the open and at great disadvantage, with only two divisions 
out of three on the battlefield, and these unable to support one 
another ; and yet^ in spite of these serious drawbacks and 
in the face of great odds, Greek training and armament had 

triumphed completely, . ^ 

The Bank of Mycak^ 479 b,c, —^Just about the date of this 
epoch-making battle, if not on the same day as the Greeks 
would have it, the Persian fleet stationed off Samos was 
destroyed by the Greeks, Unwilling to face the victors of 
Salamis, the Persians drew their ships up on the mainland at 
Cape My cal e, where they were protected by a force of 60,000 
men and an entrenched position. But the heroes of Hellas 
were not to be baulked of their prey, and following up the 
enemy on shore they won yet another glorious victory and 
burned the whole of the ships. This final blow shattered 
the power of Persia over the Greek islanders. Rebellion 
broke out in a blaze and spread like wildfire. The Athenians, 
who now assumed their rightful position as leaders at sea, 
aided this revolt, until the Hellenes in Europe and those of 
the islands were alike free and able to assist their brethren 
on the Asiatic mainland to regain their liberty. 

The Capture of Sestas, 478 b.c,— The concluding feat 
of arms in this wonderful campaign was the capture of S^tos, 
which, from its situation on the European side of the Helles¬ 
pont, served as an admirable tite-de-pont for the Great King. 
The Spartan squadron, whose leader was unable to realize 
the strategical necessity for the enterprise, sailed home, and 
to the perseverance of the Athenians was due the final capture 
of this important fortress. The Persian garrison escap^ but 
was pursued and overtaken. The capture of Sestos ended the 
Great Persian War, and is thus the final act of the stupendous 
drama. 

The Final Results.— These titanic campaigns, in which 
the leading Aryan nation in Asia attacked its distant kinsmen 
in Europe, merit some retrospect, and the first question to 
be asked is why the Greeks won. Apart from their wonderful 
maraL they had the advantage of fighting on rugged ground 
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with which they were familiar, and which suited their training 
and constitution, whereas the Pei^iatis wore accustomed to the 
vast open plains of Asia, where infantry unsupported by cavalry 
Is hopelessly inferior to a mobile mounted force. In addition 
to this, there was the difference in armament. The Creeks 
were tmined to carry heavy armour with relative case, and also 
to wield heavier weapons than their adversaries, who trusted 
to quantity rather than quality. Finally, although the 
organization of the Persian army was in itself remarkably 
elKdcnt, the remotenesa of Hellas from the Persian base stood 
her in good stead. It is possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the military results of these campaigns, Inasmuch as, even 
if Xerxes had conquered Hellas, such a distant province could 
not have been held effectively tor very long. As Grundy well 
puts it, '* It was the war Itself rather its Issue which proved 

the salvation of Grc^c.” In other words, the bitter hostility 
aroused by the invasion saved the civilization of Hellas from 
being orientalized. 

Many writers have assumed that the Persian Empire 
was doomed because of its repulse by the Creeks ; and there 
is no doubt chat the miserable survivors of the Great Army 
carried the tale of defeat to every corner of the empire. Yet 
we sec Persia play the leading rdie on the world’s stage for 
another century and a half, and this proves that her race was 
by no means run. Indeed Greece^ split up into small and 
generally rival states, was not, even after Marathon, Salamis, 
and Plataca, an equal opponent of the Lord of Asia ; and it 
was not until the rise of Macedonia and Its paramountcy that 
Hellas, represented by a great genius for war, perhaps the 
greatest of all time, was strong enough to throw down the 
gauntlet of the challenger with success. Until then it was 
only the fringe of Asia Minor that was operated against by 
the Greeks, and the populations of the interior continued to 
obey the Satrap of Sardes. 

But if writers on (treek history have exaggerated the 
force and weight of the blows inflicted on Persia in the repulse 
of the Great King, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the victories to Hellas and to modem dvilization, 
Cyrus, after the defeat of Croesus, had annexed with conspicu-> 
OU5 eaw the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia Minor and 
the adjacent islands, and Darius after the Scythian War had 
detachrtl a force which had extended Persian suzerainty to 
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the borders of Northern Greece. Then, when the great 
expedition was launched, most of Northern and Central 
Hellas submitted, and practically only heroic Attica and the 
Peloponnesus (where, however, Argos was in favour of the 
Persians) were left ; and the enemy ravaged even Attica at 
will, and twice destroyed Athens. The victories of the Greeks 
at once freed the whole of Hellas and almost all her colonies in 
Europe and Asia Minor ; the islands simultaneously reined 
their liberty, and many of the cities on the mainland also. 
Indeed, thanks to the feebleness of character displayed^ by 
Xerxes, who, during the remainder of his inglorious reign, 
refused to face the Greek problem, Hellas ceased^ to act on 
the defensive and was able to assume the offensive. ^ This 
role she maintained until Alexander burned the capital of 
Iran and became Lord of Asia. But there is the wider aspect 
of the case, the world aspect ; and, from this point of view, 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea were victories not onljf for 
Greece but for mankind. It was the triumph of the higher 
ideal, and even to-day we cannot estimate ftilly what we 
owe to those intrepid heroes, who wrought and fought as few 
have done before or since. 
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CHAPTER XVHI 

* THE PERSIAN EMPIRH AFTER T«E REFULSE FROM HELlAS 

Th» ii Ahuucriu ni^ncdi Aram Indu evtn tuuio Ethiapk, owr m h.onili'fJ 
■nd Kvni afid iwcnty prnTinm^EAlKr L i. 

Xerxej ajter the Retnai from Hellas. —Herodotus is 
our sole trustworthy authority for this period, and after the 
conclusion of his great work with the capture of Sestos the 
history of Persia becomes fora time somewhat obscure j for, 
although in the pages of Thucydides important events con¬ 
nected with Persia are referred to, no details are given, 
Xerxes spent more than a year at Sardes after his ignoble 
retreat, and apparently there were plans, which came to 
nothing, of leading a new expedition to overcome the Greeks. 
Meanwhile the licentious monarch became passionately 
enamoured of the wife of his brother Masistes ; but, meeting 
with a rebuff, he transferred his affections to her daughter, 
and endeavour^ to compass his evil ends by marrying 
the latter to his son Darius, Amestris, his royal consort, 
mad with jealousy, succeeded in getting her rival’s mother 
into her power, and inflicted up»on her horrible mutilations. 
Her fiendish action led Masistes to attempt to excite a revolt 
in Bactria ; but he was overtaken on his way there and slain, 
Xerxes proceeded from Sardes to Susa and was lost to view 
for some years. 
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The Greek Raids on Asia H^Iinar and the Battle 0/ the Etay- 
medeii^ +66 h.c.—T he expeditions of the Greeks, when once 
the King had retired to me centre of the empire, must have 
lost much of their importance from the Persian point of view ; 
while for the Creeks it was impossible to strike a blow at the 
heart, the distance from their base being too great. At the 
same time, to Athens the continuance of hostilities was of 
vital importance. Through the instrumentality of the League 
of Delos, by the terms of which she organized and commanded 
the forces of her allies, a really formidable sea power was 
crcaccd. In 466 B.c., after twelve years of constant fighting, 
the efforts of the Greeks, under the inspiring leadership of 
Kimon, son of Miltlades, culminated in a splendid victory on 
the Eurymcdoti in the Gulf of Pamphylia, where, as at Mycale, 
they landed a force and defeated an entrenched Persian army, 
besides destroying the enemies’ fleet. This victor)' was 
pleted by the capture of a reinforcement of eighty Phoenician 
ships ; and we may well believe that the Asiatic seamen, after 
these crushing losses, never willingly faced a Greek naval force, 
unless the odds were heavily in their fiivour. 

The Assassinaiian ef Xerxes^ +66 B.c,—-^Ihe incapacity 
and viciousness of Xerxes apparently brought their own 
punishment ; for, after a disastrous reign of twenty years, 
he was nvurdcrccl by ArtabanuSi the captain of bis g\iara- 

His Character lof Xerxes, who. as already mentioned, is 
generally identilicdi with the Ahasucrus of Holy Writ, little 
good can be said. He succeeded to the mightiest empire 
that the world had until then seen, together with a magnificent 
army and immense resources* !n sjsite of this splendid 
inheritance, he allowed the Hellenes to frighten him away after 
a naval repulse ; and, instead of continuing the war in order 
to wipe off the stain of defeat, he fled frorn^ rugged^ Hellas 
back to Asia^ where^ for the remainder of His reign, he 
atendoned himself to dcbiiuchcry, and allowed eunuchs to 
direct the afftLirs of state, 

Thf y/ffwwow A, 465 ux- —Art^ibanuSy 

according to one probable account^ had as an atcompiice 
the chief cunnch^ who, after the murder of his roused 

the young prince Artakhohayarsha (A^axences), then a mere 
boy, accused his elder brother Dariini of the enrne, and 
extracted an order for the execution of the latter, which 
instantly carried out. Under such sinister conditions did 
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Artaxcncs 1 ., known to historj' by the epithet of “ Long 
h&nd,” ^ ascend the throne. For seven months Artabsniis 
was the real kSng^ and his name even appears in some chrono¬ 
logies ; but his tnumph was short-lived. Not content with 
the murder of his tmster and of his master^s son, he aimed at 
the assassination of the young King also. On this occasion, 
however, he overreached himself and paid the penalty with 
his own life, the avenger being Bdgathukhsha (Megabyzus), 
who was destined to play a leading part during the Jong reign 
of Artajtcrxes. 

TAc ReheHhn of Hystaspes^ 46Z b.c.—P ersia was by no 
means breaking up, in spite of these domestic convulsions, 
and when Vishtdspa (Hystaspes), an elder brother of the 
young Ring, rose tn distant Bactria, he was attacked by the 
royal forces, with whom was Artaierxes himself, and delated 
in two battles about 46a n.c. These defnEats rvidently ruined 
his cause, for nothing more is heard of him. 

The Revoii of Eppu 460-454 fi,c.—We have seen that, 
after the last revolt in Egypt, the hereditary princes were not 
deprived of their power ; and in consequence, when the 
province of Libva rose under Inaros, son of Psammctichus, he 
was able to collect a considerable force. The Delta deeJared 
for him, but the Nile valley, in which the Persian garrison held 
all the important positions, did not rise. So tar as can be 
judged, the revolt would have been crushed by the regent 
Achactncncs, but for the fact that the Athenians came to the 
assistance of the Egyptians. At this period Athens was at the 
zenith of her greatness, and a remarkable record still exists 
in the shape of a monument erected to the citizena of one 
tribe of the city, which be^s 168 names of Athenian heroes, 
all of whom fell in battle in 459 b.c. (the year that the fleet 
went to E^pt), in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, Halicis (in 
the Argivc Peninsula) and Aegina and Megara. Yet another 
naval battle, that of Kckryphalea, was fought in the same year. 
Surely such a record has seldom been equalled in the annals 
of any nation. 

The fleet of 200 triremes now despatched to Egypt 

1 NiitUr mlnwlt tlHt Cbc <pllw4 ayitwA (TMt pmrw | tal {t unm tTaMubW 
to nnnfci El *1111 « pbjruil ponliiriiy. Al in uuude, Yiiht XVli, tnw bc difli) *i 
fiilkn : 

C^auiaiDai ir1 ihAq, ZintLlutrat 
5lup<^ UX liMU, 0 Sp taiTLi I 
Fur or ljiTiii lotif ii' cbou, 
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conatltutcd a formidable force, capable of fighting by knd 
as well as by sea : and the allies met the Pcraian army at 
Papremis in the Delta, with the result that Achaenienes was 
slam and his army exterminated. At this juncture a second 
division of the Athenians fell in by chance with the Phcwniuan 
fleet, and the latter lost fifty ships sunk and captured. 1 he 
Athenians, who were naturally dated by th«e 'J^ctoriis, 

attacked Memphis, which they .aJd 

Persians held its fortress, known as the \\hite Wall, and 
defied the assailants, who were forced to undertake a regul 

the following year, 40 « a 

300,000 men, supported by a fleet of 3 ^ , P J- 

ipp^ared on the"^ scene under the ^de^hip of 

rSecabyaus. The allies raised the siege of the White Wall 
and mc^hc enemy ; but, as almost Invanably 
they fought in the open, the Egyptian army suffered defwt, 
the pretender Inaros being wounded and captured 1 he 
Greek condngent retreated to the neighbouring 
Prosopis and withstood all assaults for a year and a halt atter 

had laboured ,o dl^ 

a branch of the Nile, and one day the fleet was left 
dry and was burned by the desperate Greeks, most 
perished in the subsequent Pereiau assault ; 

some six thousand strong, capitulat^ on 
and were taken to Susa Pending ratification of the agi^ee^ 
by the Great King. The Phoenicians now had their revenge 
for former defeats by sinking half of a tardy an ‘ . 

quate reinforcement of fifty Greek triremes, which had entered 

one of the mouths of the Nile. l u- „ -n ^nd • 

The defeat of the Creeks brought the rebellion to an end , 

but a guerilla warfare was successfoUy maintained ^ 

of patriots who took refuge in the marshes and there p . 

a reputed scion of the house of Amasis, by 

(Gra^zed as Amyrtaeus). as their king. 

military point of view, this campaign shows that 

bodies of Sreck troops were not necessarily 

the armies of Persia, and makes it probable that, 

been a man of character, the Greek colonics 1 

would again have become subject to Persia, 

ence of Hellas would have been seriously menaced. 
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The Pe^ce u/ Cdilias^ eirea 449 b.c. — The heavy blow- 
dealt to the power of Athens in Egypt was, indeed, ibilowed 
up to a. tertain extent by the attempt of the Persians to 
recapture Cyprusn The Athenians rose to the occasion, 
and in 449 n.c., after concluding a five years’ peace with 
Sparta, despatched Kimon, Commander-In-Chief of the 
League, with a fleet of 200 triremes t but this able leader 
died before any decisive success could be claimed. The 
fleet was apparently forced by scarcity of supplies to raise 
the blockade of Kition in Cyprus, but when passing Salamis, 
in the same island, it fell in with a Phoenician fleet, three 
hundred strong, which had been disembarking troops. As 
on two previous occasions, the Greeks not only defeated the 
fleet, capturing 100 triremes and sinking others, but completed 
their success by a victory gained against the forces on land. 

The Athenians promptly took advantage of this brilliant 
achievement to come to terms with the Great King. Callias, 
a leading statesman, proceeded to Susa and an agreement was 
efFected, by the terms of which Artaserxes recognized the 
independence of all the Greeks who were members of the 
League of Delos, and at the same time agreed that no warships 
but only merchantmen should enter Hellenic waters. The 
Greeks, on their part, renounced all Ideas of freeing the 
remaining Greeks from the Persian yoke, and, hardest ol all, 
they gave up ihcir claims to Cyprusd But they showed 
extreme prudence in ratifying the treaty ; for they ran the 
greatest risk of exhausting Attica*s scanty population, on 
W'hlch heavy calls were constantly being made to mainiain 
the power of Athens at home. Moreover, Cyprus was too 
far from Attica and too near Phoenicia for a continuance 
of the struggle to be profitable. Thanks to this peace, 
Athens suffered no apprehension of attack from Persia until 
the fear of that empire as an aggressive power had entirely 
passed away. 

Sjfaiti anj Etiglamd rempared with Peniet tfnd Athens . — 
If we look down the ages and substitute Spin for Persia, 
which in some respects it closely resembles from the physical 
point of view, and England for Athens, we see a powerful 
empire, which included many rich countries of Europe and 

1 Holm fii. pu 176 ) 4m\a Utkl ttXTc ifu fuch a taiA mi'amiatn. nnM twsMm*. ll 

waqJJ jrppor |>dili4bik tSul tbcfE wmA no fonoi-l rmly.^ but lim tiw OrtAt Klflf KAlcd IB 
cmbo4>iiki ih^r li-iTFP jun4 th«cbf ilTCd hil fiCt 
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dt^ticd the wealth of the New World, assailmg a couom' 

.Sch wL «lau.dT a, « Athena. 

stronRer. in the earlier case, the overwhelm mg m ght 

of thlgreal empire waa repuked « sea by the 
and seamanship of our ancestors, and although, as ur ‘he 'var 
thh Persia, *rer the defeat of the Gr^t 
battles orere fought with varying success, the drft _ 
then exchanged ?or the otFensive. Uke the Athenians after 
Salamis, the English sailors after 1588 were al^J* rndy m 
attack their foeSen even in the fi.ee of apparently hopeless 

““'™, Rs«r/».a ./ Me;e^z.,;-The 
throws coasidef^bk light oo the state of 
of its most incompetent monarchs. He had g 
able terms of capitulation to the remnant of 
in Egypt and had promised to spare the 
Am Jris, however, had to be r^koned 

jW incessant importunity on her wL^rlhe 

to at^ngc Achaemencs, and So’ne This was 

same time beheaded to satisfy this fiendish w . - revolted 
a deadly offence in the qc^ of Mega^-zus, ^ 

and deLted successively two armies that ^ 

him. He was thereupon pardoned and 

Having, however, been invited to take par fhb htch 

came between the monarch and his a commuted 

offcnco wss sentenced to death r but cJT AftTr 

into lainlshmcnt to the shores of the _c • _ 

spending five years in this desolate part 
o^t thaAc was suffering from lept^q was 

no one taking the risk of stopping him. tn ^ ij „ 

pardoned by the Great King, and lived to a green old age as 
nisi truiited adviscFb ^ af 

^ PmW ^ r/»«8y, 4?5. Sothor 

his incompetency and the evil influence o I ® ^ (j,e 

reigned for many years without any senous hre ac^. ^f- 

peace. Indeed, 'diring this penod ”"d 

fighting agunst Sparta for their “'^.g .ny distant 

this effectually prevented them from |m,cecded bv 

adventure. W'hen he died in 4,15 b*c- b j ™i,p« drunic 
hi, aon, Xerxes I!., who was quickly murd^ Sd 

by his brother fioghdianos. This . j of parysatis, 

by Ochus, another son of ArtaJieracs, the husband of ry 
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daughter of Artaxerxcs. The Ferslan nobles flocked to his 
standard, and Soghdiano^ to whom a proposal was made 
to rule in common, was treacherously soiled, and suffered 
capital punishment in the Persian mode by being thrown into 
the ashes. 

The Reigif of Darius Noihus, 424-404 b.c.— After the 
overthrow of hk brother, Ochus ascended the throne under 
the title of Darius IL^ As Parysatis and three eunuchs were 
his chief advisers, it k not surprising that his rctgn was a 
constant series of insurrections. The first of these was 
raised by his brother Araites, who was joined by Artyphius, 
a son of Megabyzus and with the co-operation of Greek 
mercenaries he won two victories. The Creeks were then 
corrupted by the gold of the Great King, which was destined 
thenceforward to be Persia's most powerful weapon. The 
rebels foolishly surrendered on promise of good treatment, 
but oaths were no longer binding in Persia, and they too 
like Sj^hdianos were tnrown into the ashes. Yet another 
rebel, Pissuthnea, the Satrap of Lydia, was deserted by hk 
Athenian mercenaries, who could not resist the gold of Darius, 
Forced to surrender, he met the same terrible fiste. Tissa- 
phernea, thanks to whose devices he was successfully captured, 
was appointed Satrap of Lydm in his place, and for many years 
employed hk remarkable talent for intrigue with such success 
that he acquired a very powerful influence in the politics of 
Greece, Pharnabazus, Satrap of Daskrleion, was also a very 
important Persian Governor at this period. 

Tissa^hemes and the Aiiiance with Sparta^ 412 s.O.^—It 
was at this period that the Athenian expemdon to Sicily ended 
as disMttously as that of the Carthagimans at the time of 
Salamis and Plata^ The wily Tsssapnernes quickly appreci¬ 
ated the new conditions, and made an agreement with Sparta, 
by the terms of which the two powers undertook to levy war 
on Athens. Thus the old order, according to which the two 
chief States of Hellas set aside their local divisions and united 
to oppose Persia, gave place to the new, and we see Sparta, 
followed by Athens, and later by Thebea, making agreements 
with Persia, each in turn, for an attack on home rivals. Tissa- 
phernes placed his part with consummate skill, and by not 
carrying assistance so far as to enable any one of the combatants 

* " Nollint," ilinlfjfaf i ^brJ, «u in rrtirraer (n tife ttil 
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to defeat another decisively and ao upset the balance ofpower, 
he njaintained Persian influence and interests and CTcn 
extended them in Asia Minor, without to* military effiirt 
or heavy expenditure. From this penod dates the weaken¬ 
ing of Person military spirit. Sapp^ by their mo^ch s 
c^ple and by too much prosperity, the bad to 

be stiffened by Greek mercenaries, who were introduce in 
large numbers, and whose leaders were allowed to m the 
highest commands both by land and by sea. This new 
departure was to have sinister consequences 

Tht Story of TerituthmeJ.—Tho complete degeneration 
of the PetSn Court from the high ideals of 
Darius L is lllastratcd in the reign of the unworthy Danus IL 
by the story of TeritucHmea. This infamous 
the son-in-liw of the Great King ; but, having fkllen in love 
with his half-oiater, Roxana, entered [^to ajlot 
father-in-law in order that he might ^ 

Amestiis. The leading conspirators all swore to plunge th«r 
swords into a sack in which the hapless AmestrK was to be 
fastened. In order that they might realiw 
possibility of going back. But the pl^ friled and Ten- 
fuchmes was MlJed. This revolt gave Paiysatis 
for her cruelty. First of all Ro^a cut m pi«M, and 
then all the relations of the rebel, 

sUtcr, were buried alive. Such was the Persian Court under 
this degraded mi>n3jch. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE DECLINE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

A imnt of all the Persbns who cabled after the ancient Cyrus, the most kingly 
and worthy to command, ai is acknowledge by all those who seem ever to hai(e l£id 
an opponuniiy of judging.—X enophon on Cyrus the Younger. 

Cyrus the Younger .—There is no single campaign in Asia 
which has excited greater interest than that of Cyrus the 
Younger, mainly owing to the famous exploits of the Greek 
force which served under him and the genius of Xenophon; 
but there is also the sympathy excited by the refreshingly 
virile and energetic nature of the Great Adventurer, which 
contrasts so favourably with that of the effete Persian monarchs 
and strikes the reader as gratefully as a cool breeze docs the 
dweller in the tropics, 

Cyrus the Younger was the second son of Darius II., his 
elder brother being Arsaces, who afterwards reigned as 
Artaxerxes IL ; but whereas Arsaces had been born while 
his father was holding the post of Satrap of Hyrcania, Cyrus 
was^ born in the purple. He was also the favourite of his 
terrible mother, by whose influence he was appointed Viceroy 
of Asia Minor with practically independent powers, and 
psured that during his absence from Court she was working 
in his interests. 

His Relations with Sparta. — The youthful ruler was 
resolved from the first to strengthen his position, and as he 
realized the immense superiority of Greek troops, he deter¬ 
mined to make full use of his official position to collect and 
organize a formidable army. After studying the situation 
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with care, he came to the conclusion that the Spartan con¬ 
federacy was more Hkely to serve his ends than a sea power 
like Athens; and he accordingly favoured the Spartans. 
The financial support which he gave to their extremely clever 
leader Lysander helped the latter to win the decisive battle 

of Aegospotami in 405 b.c. , . j u 

Tissaphernes, whose position was weakened, and who 
realized that Cyrus was preparing to rebel, conveyed a timely 
warning to the Great King. The ambitious pnnee was 
summoned to Susa to justify his conduct ; but he arrived 
just in time to be present at the death of his father, in 404 b.c. 

The Accession of Ariaxerxes Mnemon, 404 b.c.— Areacw, 
in spite of the influence of Parysatis, was acknowledged heir, 
and ascended the throne as Artaxerxes II., with the sobntmet ot 
Mnemon or " The Thoughtfiil.” He was crowned at Pasar- 
gadae,* and Cyrus, it is stated, determined to murder his 
brother at the altar during the ceremony ; but Tiwapherncs 
was warned and the would-be assassin was seized. The King, 
enraged, ordered his instant execution ; but the ^ueen- 
MoAer shielded him with her arms and finally obtained his 
pardon. The foolish Artaxerxes, with true Persian magna¬ 
nimity, allowed his madly ambitious broker to return to Asia 
Minor, where, as was to be expected, he immediately prepared 

to fight for the throne. , /■ «. . 

His Greek general was Clearchus, a Spartiate of character 
and experience, and he speedily enrolled a formidable force 
of Greek mercenaries. Cyrus also applied to Sparta and, 
although open support was not granted, a body of -foo hoplit« 
was drapatched to setre under him. His army ultimately 
attained the considerable total of 13,000 Greeks and 1^,000 
Asiatics ; and in 401 b.c. the Great Advenmrer started from 

his headquarters to fight for the lordship ot Asia. 

The March of Cyrus on Babylon.— 

Cyrus, carefiil to conceal his objective from all but his chief 
advisers, gave out that the expedition wi^ intended to suWue 
the Pisidians. He marched through Phiygia 
meeting on his way Epyaxa, wife of Syennesi^ King of Ci^a^ 
who gave him large sums of money. He then made wde 
semiarcle and bore down on the famous Ci ioan C^t^ which 
according to Xenophon “ were exceedingly 
impracticable for an army to enter, if any one should oppose 

» ya, Kcoont»iW® of Ihcoanimnee. 
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their passage." Upon ius arrival he found the heights 
occupied I but S^nnesis made the fact that the troops of 
Menon, Cyrus's Thessalian general, had already landed In 
Cilicia ail eatcuse for withdrawing his force dunng the night 
and the army reached Tarsus without striking a blow. 

Cyrus now erpeiienced oonslderahlc difficulty with his 
Greek troops, Xenophon, who was destined to play so import¬ 
ant a part in this famous expedition, describes how, at first, 
they refused to proceed, and indeed stoned Cl^chus ; but 
they were finally persuaded by an increase of pay to march 
forward, although their consent was reluctantly given, Cyrus 
now gave out that his objective was the army of Abrocomas, 
Satrap of Syria, who, it was believed, would dispute the passage 
of the Euphrates ; and he tnarched swiftly through the Gates 
of Syria, the Thermopylae of Asia, keeping touch with his 
fleet and prepared to land troops in the rear of any defending 
force. But Abrocomas had no intention of opposing the Great 
King’s brother, who, traversing fertile Syria, readied TJiap- 
sacus on the Euphrates. There he learned that Abrocomas 
had retreatedl, after burning all the boats he could find. 

At Thapsacus the Greeks found themselves finally com- 
nutted without hope of retreat to a campaign against the 
Great King ; and a^n there were serious divisions, the 
soldiere being enraged with thdr generals for deceiving them. 
But an apped to their love of money once more won die day. 
For an increase of pay they decided to run all risks ; and this 
was readily granted by Cyrus, who was a gambler, staking 
everything on success. 

The unusually low state of the Euphrates fevoured the 
invaders, who forded it and pressed on rapidly, marching 
at the rate of nearly twenty miles a day and neither seeing nor 
healing anything of the cnciOT. As Xenophon points out, 
the object was to prevent the Great King from mustering his 
full strength. 

The Battie 9J CtinaxHt 401 B.c.—Upon entering the rich 
province of Babylon they met some light cavalry ; out found 
no signs of the Persian army as they continued their march 
steaduy southwards. After advancing in battle array for 
three days Cyrus, who docs not seem to have been weli served 
by his spies, came to the somewhat natural conclusion that 

1 tiuwUSaa % Wbedcr, L 1. i i. He " Gita ** irc fnatiiallT ilcwib^ ii 
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Artajccrxes had abandoned Babylon and retreated to the 
uplands of Persia. But he was Tnistaken, and on the fourth 
day, when his troops were marching in somewhat careless 
order, there suddenly appeared a horseman with the warning 
that the huge army of tne Great King would be upon them 
in a few hours. Thanks to this timely notice, Cyrus was able 
to form line of battle. The Greek oontingont under Gearchus 
he posted on the right, resting on the Euphrates. Cyrus, 
following the invariable Persian custom, took pMt himself 
in the centre, surrounded by a mounted guard of six hundred 
heavily armed men. Ariaeus commanded the left, where the 
greater part of the cavalry was massed. 

The inunense army of Aitajcerxes^ numbering, it is stated, 
half a million, overlapped that of Cyrus ; but he, realizing 
that everything depended on defeating the centre, where the 
Great King was posted, ordered Clcarchus to lead tht Greeks 
at the heart of the enemy. Clearchus did not rise to the 
occasion, but, fearing to leave both his flanks unprotected, 
replied evasively that “ it would be his care that all should 
be well,” and kept close to the Euphrates. 

The battle opened by an advance of the Greeks at the 
double against tne scythed chariots that fticed them, and 
of which great things were expected. The result ms moat 
extraordinary, for 3 ie drivers of the famous chariots and 
the whole of the line turned and fled, pursued by the Greek 
hoplites for two or three miles. 

Cyrus saw the rout of the Persian left wing *, but realized 
that until the centre was broken the action could not be 
decisive. Great general that he was, he curbed his natural 
impetuosity until he saw the Persian centre bear down on the 
rear of the Greeks, and then made his grand charge, leading 
his gallant six hundred against the sut thousand Cadusians of 
the Great King. With his own hand he slew the liadcr of 
the opposing force^ and the drama heightened in intensity 
os they wavered and the way lay open to where Artaacenes 
was stationed. Mad with hatred and the lust of battje, 
Cyrus shouted out, 1 see the man,” and, hurling a javelin, 
struck his brother full on the breast, pierced his cuirass, and 
unhorsed him. The lordship of Asia must have seemed 
to him already gained, when he was suddenly wounded by 
a javelin near the eye^ and in the which ensued he was 

slain. Artaxences, who was but slightly wounded, heanng of 
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tKc death of hia brother, advanced agalnat the Asiatic trchops. 
They, learning that Cynis was dead, retreated northwards. 

T^saphernes, on the extreme left of the Persian line, 
had charged through the light-armed contingent of the Greeks 
without inflicting loss, and had attacked their camp, from which 
he was repulsed. Clearchus returned from the pursuit on 
hearing that his camp was in danger, and in anticipation of 
an enveloping attack the Greeks formed up with their back 
to the river and charged a second time. Again the craven 
Persian host, unlike their brave forefathers, refused to face 
the terrible hoplites. Consequently the Greeks, after pursuing 
their cowardly opponents, returned to camp victorious so far 
aa they knew \ though actually the day was lost, owing mainly 
to the bad generalship of Clcarchus. 

The result of Cunaxa, by which name the battle was known, 
was Stupendous, as the Greeks now learned that they could 
drive a Persian host before them like a flock of sheep, and 
although advantage was not taken of their immeasurable 
superiorly for many years, it is certain that Alexander based 
his calculations on tne experience of Cunaxa. For Persia 
the death of Cyrus the Younger was a great misfortune, a-s, 
with his great capacity, his energy, and his varied experience, 
he would have been an ideal Great King, and might even have 
restored the empire to the position it held under Cyrus the 
Great and Darius. In any case, he would have revindized 
Persia and, with his knowledge of the Creeks and skill to 
play off one state arainst another, might have destroyed the 
independence of Ha las. Dis aliier vis am. 

The Retreat aj the Ten Thousand .—Few of the exploits 
of mankind challenge our admiration more than the retreat 
of the immortal Ten Thousand, The morning after the 
battle the Greeks were on the point of advancing to effect 
a junction with Cyrus, when they were informed or his death 
and of the flight of bis Persian adherents. Nothing daunted, 
Clearchus sent to oflTer the throne to Ariaeus \ but he 
prudently declined it on the ground that the Persian nobility 
would not accept him. Later in the day heralds arrived from 
Tissaphem^ summoning the Greeks ** to deliver up their 
arms and to proceed to the King’s porte,^ to obtain any 
favourable terms they could.'' This summons provoked 
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intense indignation, but after discussing the situadon and 
rccciviii? tti<^ r^fus^ of ArisieiiSj the Greeks decided, tb^t to 
advance farther would be unwise. Their celebrated retreat 
began by a night march which brought them back to the spot 
they had left the day before the battle, and here they i^jom^ 
the troops of Ariaeus. A council was held, at whii^ the 
Peman general pertinently pointed out that the question of 
Buppltes made a retreat along the route which they had come 
impossible, and he recommended a longer route to the north. 
He added that two or three forced marches would make them 
safe from the Great King, whose vast armv moved slowly, 
while he would not dare to attack with a smidl force. 

In the morning, accordingly, the united forces marched 
north, but to their surprise fell in with the Great King s army. 
The Persians were more alarmed than the G^eks, who, 
however, were in a state of panic all The next day 

negotiations for a truce were opened by Tissaph ernes, and 
aft« much discussion it was agreed that the Greeks shtmld 
be allowed to return home unmolested. Finally they marched 
off, the forces of Tissaphemes and Ariaeus—the latter had 
meanwhile made his peace with the Great King—accompany¬ 
ing them, and reached the Tigris, which they crossed by a 

bridge of thirty-seven boats, « , l ^ 

Four more stages brought them to Opis, the site o 
which is now known, and passing it they [^^ched the Lesser 
7a h Here llssapherncs enticed Clearchus and the other 
generals to a meeting at which they were tteacherously 
seized. ThU trial, perhaps the severest that a body of men 
in their situadon could undergo,, did «use the heroic 
Greeks to surrender, as most troops would have done, They 
chose the leader of the Spartan contingent as lhar commander, 
with Xenophon as his Chief of Staff, and the march w^ 
resumed, wtth the Persian host now openly hoshle. The little 
army, passing, and marvelling at, the anewnt cKiea of Assym, 
was; in spite of the agreement, mtermittendy harassed by 
Tissaphernes, whose attacks, however, wctc feeble and half¬ 
hearted, and whose force invariably ^tired early, in order to 
camp at a distance from the dreaded Hdlen«. 

He Persians were finally shaken off: but the difficultly 
experienced in the mountains of the Carduchi or Kurds and 
in^thc lughlands of Armenia were greater than those from 
which th 4 were relieved. The attacks of the wild tribesmen 
voi. X ^ 
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were mvariably defeated by a display of fine bill tactics, in 
which the Greek highlanders were past masters, and supplies 
were generally obtainable, but they had to face great physical 
difficulties, such as heavy snowfalls and intense cold, and 
it speaks highly both for the moral of the troops and for 
the inflticnce of Xenophon that their losses were so small. 
Onward they marched, passing to the west of Lake Van and 
across the backbone of Asia Minor, until at last, on a happy 
day, they climbed a pass from which the sea was visible and 
arrived at Trapezus, the modern Trebizond, after accomplish¬ 
ing a feat which has never been surpassed. 

It is now more than twenty years since I first visited 
Trebizond, but never shall I forget the thrill I experienced 
when there was pointed out to me the distant pass from 
which resounded the joyous shouts of ffdXairva 1 SuXoatra t 
*' The Sea I the Sea !'' or when 1 visited Campos, the alleged 
site of the historical camp in which those heroes of all time 
rested, after their unjkrilleled hard.<ihtp3 and magnificent feats 
of valour, 

Pfrsia and Htliai after Cttnaxa. —It was a natural result 
of the defeat of Cyrus that the alliance of Persia with the 
leading power of Hellas was broken off, on account of the 
assistance given to the Pretender. Far from craving pardon, 
Sparta, after the experience gained at Cunaxa, ultimately 
engaged the Ten Thousand to protect the Hellenes of Asia 
against the Satraps Tissaphernea and Phariiabaziis, who were 
so jealous of one another that each was ready to pay heavily 
for the assistance of Greek arms against his rival. Again, 
however, Persian gold was the supreme factor. At one 
time it seemed possible that not only the Greek colonies, 
but the whole of Asia Minor, would shake off the Persian 
yoke \ but Persian gold prevailed, Agesilaus, who was con¬ 
ducting the operations with great skill, and who gained a 
decisive victory on the Pactohis which led to the execution 
of Tissaphernes, was summoned home to meet a league which 
had been formed by Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Athens, 
against Sparta, as a result of Persian intrigue supported by 
Persian money, ^ 

Athens in her turn became the ally of Persia, and Cotion, 
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who after the disaster at Aegospotami had fled to Cyprus and 
had entered the Persian service under Pharnabazus,^ defeated 
the Spartan fleet at Cnidus in 394 b*c*, and thereby indirectly 
restored to Athens the command of the sea. As a sequel to 
this victory a Persian fleet under Pharnabazus and his Athenian 
admiral ravaged the coast of the Peloponnesus^ and the long 
walls of Athens were rebuilt under its protection and by means 
of the all-pervading gold of Persia. How completely the 
situation had altered is shown by the fact that Thebes, the 
erstwhile deadly foe of Athens, in common with other states, 
helped on the work. 

The Peace of JntalcUas, 3^7 bx.— In this manner the 
Persian Viceroy, by skilful diplomacy which consisted mainly 
in playing off the weak states of Hellas against Spart^ re¬ 
established the balance of power in Greece. The prestige of 
Persia was restored most of all by the manifestation of the 
Great King's sea power in Peloponnesian waters, to which 
it had never previously penetrated, and in the end Sparta 
appealed for peace. For some years negotiations dragged on, 
partly at any rate, in order to enhance the dignity of the 
Persian monarch, and finally, after the Spartan ambassador 
Antalcidas had spent some time at Susa, peace was made, 
not by a treaty but by an edict of the Great King, who 
proclaimed that all the continent of Asia Minor, together 
with Cyprus and Clazomene, formed part of the Persian 
Empire, but that every state of Hellas not under Persian 
domination should be autonomous, with the exception of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros retained by Athens. This 
peace, to which the leading states subscribed, was very 
favourable to Persia, inasmuch as it restored her lost posses¬ 
sions, and prevented future interference by Hellas in Asia 
Minor. In short, the peace of Callias was annulled- The 
prestige of the Great King must have been^ immensely aug¬ 
mented, and the constant drain of defending Asia Minor 
ceased. 

To Hellas this edict was humiliating, but to Sparta 
individually it was favourable, for she retained all her ternto^ 
and was thus enabled to play the leading role in Hellas until, 
the cup of her tyranny being full, her arrogance received a 
humbling lesson at the battle of Leuctra in 371 bx-, through 
the instrumentality of Epaminondas of Thebes, 

The Egyptian Campaigns.—The weakening of the central 
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government naturally reacted on the position in Egypt, 
where the descendants of the ruling fe,milies had retained 
their powers, and when about 405 b.c. a second Amonrut, or 
Amyrtaeus, grandson of the first, headed a revolt in the 
Delta, his cause was strongly supported. As Egyptians 
figure prominently on the roll of troops that fought at Cunaxa, 
it would appear that Amyrtaeus i^ed only a portion of 
Egypt ; but his short reign of six years was so much of a 
reality that his name was inscribed by the chronologists of 
the sacred colleges in’ tlie list of the Pharaohs. Upon his 
death a Mendesian dynasty, founded by Naifaaurut (called 
by the Greeks Nephcrites), completed his work and succeeded 
in regaining liberty for Egypt. Directing their policy with 
great capacity, they encouraged with money and troops 
every conspiracj^ and every rebellion that might occupy 
Persia ; and alliances were formed with Cyprus, Caria, and 
even with distant Hellas. Nor were preparations for war 
omitted. Large numbers of Greek mercenaries were engaged, 
and the most experienced generals of the age, the Egyptians 
realizing as fully as the Persians their marked inferiority to 
the warlike and Well-disciplined Hellenes. 

Fortunately for Egyp^ the after-effects of Cunaxa included 
rebellions among most of the warlike tribes of Asia Minor. 
Cyprus, too, under Evagoras, with the support of both 
Greece and Egypt, became a centre of hostility to Persia, 
and in a sense an outwork of the kingdom of the Nile. 
Hakor, or Achoris, the successor of Nephorites, had between 
390 and 386 B.c. repulsed a Persian attack, of which the 
details are not known. Instead of resting on his laurels, he 
strengthened the King of Cyprus with consignments of corn 
and money, while Athens sent a strong force under Chabrias, 
one of her leading generals. So strong did Evagoras consider 
his position that he raided the mainland and actually captured 
Tyre. 

The position of afiairs appeared to be growing steadily 
brighter for Egypt when the peace of Antalcidas changed 
the entire situation. Cyprus was the first to suffer, Artaxerxes 
collecting a huge force for its recapture as a preliminary to 
the attack on Egypt ; and Evagoras, after occupying the 
armies of the Great King for some ten years and thereby 
rendering great service to Egypt, obtained most favourable 
terms and was permitted to retain Salamis and the title of King. 
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blinded by mutual jealousies, sent Antalcidas again to Susa in 
372 B.c. to obtain a fresh edict for putting an end to the 
existing hostilities in Hellas. In 367 b.c. envoys from Thebes 
approached the Great King, and in the following year others 
from Athens, for in spite of his real weakness he was univers¬ 
ally accepted as arbiter in the quarrels of the Greeks—so low 
had Hellas fallen. 

In remarkable contrast with the estimation in which he 
was held by the Greek states was the position of Artaxerxes 
at home during the closing years of his reign. First one and 
then another Satrap revolted, through fear of royal disfavour 
or from personal ambition. Tjeho or Tachds, the new Pharaoh, 
took advantage of the general disquiet to invade Syria ; but 
during his absence a revolution, aided by the aged Agesilaus, 
who appears at his worst in Egypt, forced Tachds to flee to 
Susa, and local disturbances paralysed Egypt for some years. 
At one time it seemed as though the break-up of the Persian 
empire were imminent ; but bribery, treachery, and the good 
fortune which caused the enemies of Artaxerxes to fight among 
themselves saved the situation. 

Artaxerxes died at a great age, in 358 b.c., after a reign 
of forty-six years. He appears to have been a mild monarch, 
very generous and always ready to pardon ; but he was 
entirely dominated by the terrible Parysatis, who maintained 
her hold upon him even after poisoning his wife, Statira, to 
whom he was fondly attached. It was on her evil advice 
that her weak son married his own daughter Atossa, an act 
which led to future calamities. It remains to add that 
Artaxerxes set up images to Anahita, goddess of fecundity, 
and thereby marked a development in the national religion, 
into which the Semitic-Babylonian idea of a nature-goddess 
had now penetrated. Of still greater importance was the 
revival by this monarch of the worship of Mithra. After a 
long eclipse during the period of the Gathas and Achaemenian 
inscriptions, we find the god of compact developing into the 
great warrior god. As Moulton writes, “ Whatever the origin 
of the duality, he was also on the way to the sol tnvktus of 
Mithraism.” ^ 

The Accession of Artaxerxes III.., 358 B.c. —The old King 
is believed to have had more than one hundred sons by the 
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hundreds of concubines in his harem * but most of them died 
before their fiither, and only the three sons of the Greek 
lady Statlra, Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus, \^rc rewrded as 
legitimate and eligible for the auceession. Darius had been 
nominated heir-apparent some years before, but Ochus, ^ 
arch-intriguer and a worthy descendant of Parysatis, induced 
him to attempt the murder of the old King, who, ^hua 
allcBed, intended to pass him over in the succession. Danus 
fell into the trap, tailed, and was executed. Ochus also 
terrified Ariaspes by declaring that he was to be 
for complicity m the plot, and the unhappy prince committed 
suicide to avoid this disgrace. By these acta of treachery 
Ochus, assisted by Atossa, to whom he had promised mamage, 
became the heir-apparent, and upon the death of dm 
whos£ end was hastened by these domestic tnigedics, he 
ascended the throne with the title ot Artaxcrx® Ul. He 
inaugurated his rrigti by massacring all the princes ot the 
blood ; and even, it ia said, the princesses were not spared. 

Th^ Capture of Sidoti and the ReconqueU of Egypt, 342 B.c. 

_^The throne of the new monarch was by no means secure. 

The failure of his father to reconquer Egypt had turn^ that 
country into an anti-Persian centre, from which aid of every 
kind poured out to rebellious Satraps or to states attempting 
to shake off their allegiance. It was clear to Ochus that he 
could not hope to oral successfully with tnher rebellions 
until Egypt was once more conquered. The first atternpt 
was a complete failure. The army of the Egyptian king 
Nckhtnebf (Ncctancbo) under Greek commanders inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the Persian forces, and drove them to a 
precipitate retreat. At no period had Egypt been so strongly 
fortified, and the moral of even her naUve tiwps must have 
been eicdknt. In consequence of this disaster not^ only 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Cyprus, but even the Phoenicians 
rebelled, and under Tennes, King of Sidon, burned the royal 
palace on the Lebanon and the depots of supplies collected 
for the Egyptian campaign. The Athenian general of 
was successful in Cyprus ; but in Asia Minor the rejMllious 
Satrap of Phrygia, supported by both Athens and Thebes, 
held his own j and Tennes gained a victory in Syria which 
secured the support of Nectanebo, who placed four thousand 
Greek mercetianes at his disposal. -n - - 

Ochus was not a weakling like his father. Raising 
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another huge force, he advanced in person on Sidon* which 
was defended by high walls and a triple trench. Tennes, 
hoping to save himself thereby, basely betrayed, the lead¬ 
ing citizens into hb hand, and the Greek mercenaries sent 
from Egypt were corrupted by the all-powerful daric. The 
Sidonians thereupon gave up all thought of defence. Their 
representatives to the number of five hundred were slain 
by the bloodthirsty monarch, and the rest of the townsmen 
resolved to make one holocaust of themselves, their families, 
and their homes. They carried out their dreadful purpose^ 
and when Ochus entered the city be found only a heap of 
ruins, These he sold for a large sum to treasure-hunters. 
The infamous Tennes was executed as soon as Sidon had been 
captured, and the other Phoeniciajl cities submitted. 

The Persian army, having suffered little delay at Sidon, 
resumed its southward march along the ancient route to 
Egypt. Pclusium was reached, and the invaders drew off the 
water in the protecting canal and erected battcring-rama ; 
but the Egyptians saved the situation by constructing a second 
wall behind that which was threatened. As before, the 
invasion made no headway, and it seemed probable that the 
floods would again baffle the Persian army. But a Greek 
general in the Persian service with much daring made his 
way up a canal to the rear of the Egyptian army, where 
he was attacked but repulsed his assailants. Nectanebo, 
realizing that his communications were threatened, retreated 
upon Memphis, and the garrisons of Pclusium and other 
important centres, believing that th^ were deserted, 
capitulated. In consequence of these disasters, Egypt fell 
ag^n into the hands of Persia in 342 bx. Ochus treated 
the country with pitiless and wanton cruelty. Following the 
impolitic example of Cambyses, he not only slew the bull 
Apis, but had it served up at a banquet which he gave 
to celebrate the capture of the White Walls of Memphis. 
He spoiled temples, destroyed cities, and killed thousands 
of E^’ptians. Having thus inspired terror of the Persian 
name, he returned to Babylon. 

The Murder of Artsxerxes IILi 338 s.c.—^Thc triumphant 
success of the campaign in Egypt had a pacifying effect upon 
the western portion of the Empire. Artabazus, who had been 
in rebellion for several years, fled to Macedonia; and other 
kings and princes hastened to make submission. The rival 
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states of Hellas fawned upjti the Great King, h^tened to 
carry out his orders, ^nd tiurstod for his d^rtes* ^ et die state 
of the satrapies had much chjmged since the time of 
The Caspian provinces, which were almost inaccessible, 
retained their independence, and the Panjab had entirely 
thrown off Persian suzera.inty. Elsewhere there was a slacken- 
ing of the strict control which was necessary for maintaining 
the integrity of an empire so huge. Ochus was,_hoWCTcr, 
strong and capable, and, under the able administration ot the 
eunuch Bagoos, not only did the machinery of government 
improve, but the rising power of Macedonia was jealously 
watched and thwarted. The policy of this siatesmanUke 
eunuch was frustrated by intrigues, which became ao senous 
that in the end he found himself compelled, in 3^38 b.c., to 
his master as the only alternative to being mmsdt 
put to death. Most of the King's eons he murdered with 
nim, but Arses, the youngest, he placed on the t^onc. Even 
this youth upon showing dangerous' signs of Independence 
was also murdered by the meredess eunuch. 

The Acceijien ef Barius CoiicmanntiSt B.d.—He now 

selected a certain Codomannus, whose hirth was ohscur^ 
but who was probably a scion of the Achacmcman race, ^ 
he ascended tne vacant throne under the tide of Danus 11 L 
The last member of an illustrious line, he excites a certain 
amount of Bympathy. He had gained a reputation or 
bravery in the Cadusiati campaign by slaying a gigantic 
tribesman in single combat, and had been appointed iwtrap or 
Armenia as a reward. He appears to have been m character 
more generous and less vicious than any of hw ii^cjatc 
predecessors, and had the circumstances of ms reign wn 
normal, he might have ruled with credit. Unfortunately for 
him, a new power, led by the greatest soldier of had 

arisen in the West, and Darius, although 
resources of the Persian Empire, quailed and fell berorc the 
fiery onset of Alexander the Great. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE RISE OF MACEDONIA UNDER PHILIP AND 
ALEXANDER 

What a tmn had we to fight I For the sake of power and dominion he had an 
eye thrust out, a shoutder broken, an arm and a leg mortified. Whichever member 
fortune demanded, that he cast away, so that the rcs^t might be in glory and honour. 
—Demosthenes on Philip of Marcdon (De Cortmor 67). 

The Geography of Macedonia .—To those who, like myself, 
believe that the influence of geography on history is pro¬ 
found, it is of interest to observe that Nature, by breaJang 
up the Peloponnesus and Central Greece into small isolated 
tracts of country with very indifferent land communications, 
prevented Greece from being the home of a united people, 
but fashioned it into a congeries of petty states, looking mainly 
to the sea for a living. A reference to the m^, however, 
shows that the position is different in the case of Macedonia 
with its great valley of the Vardar, which is rich, is easily 
traversed, and ends in a very fertile delta, formed by its own 
and other waters. That these advantages are realized to-day 
is shown by the situation of Salonica,^ the chief port of this 
part of Europe, which lies at a point where communications 
with the interior up the Vardar are best, and where it can tap 
the agricultural wealth of the region. In short, Macedonia 
possessed what the other states of Greece lacked—the physical 
configuration and the wide area of fertile land required for 
the support of a large population ; and it succeeded to the 
Greek inheritance for somewhat the same reason that Portugal, 
in the sphere of maririme exploration and colonization, suc¬ 
ceeded to Venice, Genoa, and other small republics. 

1 Sdooia wu foundoS iu 315 i.c. on tbe nit of the jiadeot Thcrma ind wii niined after 
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The People .—It is probable that there were two strains 
among the Macedonians. The first and dominating eleinent 
was Hellenic, and consisted, according to Greek belief,^ 
mainly of a band of immigrants from Argos.^^ The older 
population was Aryan, but to the Greeks “ barbarian, 
and was driven away from the fertile lands to the rugged 
hills. In course of time there was fusion, but this was not 

complete, . . 

Valour and virility were the leading characteristics of the 
people as a whole. A man who had not proved his manhood 
by slaying an enemy was forced by custom to wear a cord round 
his waist, and he could not even sit at table with men until 
he had killed a boar with his own hands* Alexander, the 
typical Macedonian, held that the chase was the finest j)Ossible 
preparation for war and much to be preferred to training for 
athletic contests ; and there is no doubt that he was right. 
As a set-off to these splendid virtues was a great love of 
drinking, which led to deplorable tragedies, as^ will be seen 
in Alexander’s career. Polygamy, too, prevailed, with its 
attendant family hatreds and miuders. 

The Macedonians, in their isolation and rustic sur¬ 
roundings, were far removed from the highly polished and 
travelled Athenians. But they were not classed as barbarous ; 
and both Philip and Alexander were so devoted to art and 
literature that Macedonia became the torch-bearer of Greek 
culture in Asia. Again, just as the geographical formation 
of Greece, reacting on the peofjle, made for separate states 
with the highly developed individualism of its citizens, who 
were, moreover, sea rovers perforce, so the larger area of 
Macedonia, its distance from the sea, its relatively good 
communications, and its greater resources, made for the 
formation of a united nation of farmers and shepherds ruled 
by a king. It has been well said that the Macedonians, 
when they began to play their great role, were politically m 

the Homeric stage. j * • 

The Early History.^Thei e^ly histoiy of Macedonia is 
the attempt of the comparatively civilized and probably 
Hellenic rulers of the plains to conquer and organize the wild 
tribesmen of the mountains. Indeed, little is known of the 
country until the Persians after the Scythian campaign 
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recdved the submission of Amyntas, who was, as mentioned 
in Chapter XIV., at that time the king. In the pages of 
Herodotus we read of the fate of the first Persian ambassadors, 
who at a banquet given in their honour insisted that Amyntas 
should send for the la(^es of his household. His son 
Alexander was furious at the insult, and when the Persians 
were drunk substituted for the women j^ouths armed with 
daggers, who despatched the insolent Asiatics. Their attend¬ 
ants shared the same fate, and it required a great deal of 
diplomacy to hush up the massacre. This was, however, 
successfully accomplished by the heir of Amyntas, who gave 
his sister in marriage to the leader of the mission which was 
sent to investigate the matter ; and when the great invasion 
took place Alexander, who had succeeded his father, joined 
the Persians, though as far as possible he befriend^ the 
Hellenes. 

Perdiccas, who reigned from 455 to 413 b.c., appears in 
the accounts of the Peloponnesian War as a capable, crafty 
ruler, and his successor, Archelaus, was a great organizer 
and created a fine army. He also welcomed Greek poets 
and artists to his Court, including Euripides, Agathon, and 
Zeuxis. A long obscure period of anarchy, with numero^ 
assassinations, followed until, his brother -having been slain 
by an invading horde of Illyrians, PUlip became King of 
Macedonia in 3^9 b.c. 

PHlip the Organizer, 359-336 s.c.—The exceptional 
capacity of Philip is proved by the manner in which, in ^e 
course of a few years, he raised Macedonia from the position 
of a weak state constantly threatened by her neighbours to 
that of the dominant power of Hellas. He had spent three 
years of his youth as a hostage at Thebes, then the leading 
military power of Hellas, and the lessons he there learned, 
in close intercourse with Epaminondas, were never forgotten. 
His genius was shown not only in his statesmanship, but 
in the creation of the famous phalanx,^ which, although 
requiring protection on the fianks, could pierce through every 
other formation of the period. Moreover, he improved his 
cavalry until it became irresistible, and created an eflScient 
siege train and also a fleet. Nor did this extraordinary man 

* The wu'ctunpoied of t. column il£teea deep. Iti wii the sarissa, m pike 

ibout •ixteen feet in kngth \ tlu%, when kretlcd by the firit five rinkt, projected *nd protected 
the front of the foimAtion. 
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ncdect the Important question of the sinews of war, and 
it only through bis eiploitation of the gold and silver 
mines of Macedonia that the vast wealth necessary to carry 
out his ambitious plans was provided. His nse to f^wer was 
opposed by various states of Greece, csp^ly Theb^ and 
Athens, the latter being swayed by the eloquence of Demo- 
sthenea. Who in his school days has not read the famous 
Philippics and formed the opinion that the patriotic t^tor, 
though supremely eloquent, was hcktng in a sense of pr^ 
portion, and failed to realize that polished, case-loving Athens, 
even when allied to military Thebes, was a most unequal 
match for PhUip, the soldier and man of action t 

The wars of this great captain were ertraordinamy 
successful. Campaign after campaign was wag^ 

Illyrian tribesmen whom he massacred, a^n^t Amphipolis 
which he captured, against Thessaly which he absorb^, 
and against the Phocians whom he defeated. He then 
conquered Thrace up to the Propontis ; though he 
sienallv to capture Perinthus, a strongly situated city to 
the w^t of Bfzantium. Not only did all Greece seem to 
be arming against him, but the Great King had to be int¬ 
oned with, and Philip, seeing that his dr^ of controlling 
the Dardanelles could not be realized, withdrew to conquer 

Batde of ChaeroHta, 336 a.c.—The^ and Athens, 
in alliance, faced him at Chaeronca, and found their day 
of reckoning. But it was more than this ; for 
first occasion on which a veteran national army met the old 
system of dvic militia and hired merceDancs. After a 
stubborn contest Philip gained a c^pletc victoty, the b^c 
being finally dedded by the youthful Alexander, f ^ 

charge of the heavy cavalry and broke the right i^ng of tl^ 
enemy, where the stubborn Thebans fought Jhe l^tt 
of the allies were crushing. The Athenians alone had three 
thousand killed or c^tured and the Thebans at least as tnany- 
Thc victor treated Thebes with sevenpf. Not only was she 
deprived of the leadership of the Boeotian towns, but her own 

autonomy was destroyed, and a bi^y ^ 

a Macedonian garrison, was put into office. On the other 
hail with Athens at his mercy PhUip 
her dtizens, but concluded an ^Uance with the Th« 
of Giory," as he termed her. He then marched into the 
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Peloponnesus where Sparta alone resisted, and as a con¬ 
sequence had her territory reduced to the original Laconia. 

The Election of Philip as Captain-General ^ Hellas^ 337 b.c. 
—A year after the battle of Chaeronea, a meeting of all the 
states except Sparta was convened at the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Philip explained to the assembled delegates that he wished 
to form a new Hellenic League on the terms that all the states 
should retain their autonomy and join in a war on Persia 
under his leadership, to avenge the impious wrongs inflicted on 
them by the barbarous invader. The Greek states felt no 
special bitterness against the Great King, who was now little 
feared. But they were obliged to elect Philip Captain- 
General, and perhaps they preferred to have his energies 
diverted to Asia rather than concentrated on Hellas. Their 
hostility to him was necessarily masked, but Philip was prob¬ 
ably aware of it. What he wanted was to be chosen the 
official Captain-General of Hellas, and, this done, he returned 
in triumph to Macedonia to prepare for the invasion of the 
Persian Empire, 

Olympias .—^The first wife of Philip was Olympias, the 
daughter of an Epirote prince, a woman of striking beauty 
and of primitive passions which occasionally drove her to 
deeds of abhorrent cruelty ; yet a great woman, and famous 
in history as the mother of Alexander. He was her only son, 
and to his interests she devoted herself with fervour. As 
time passed Philip came to detest his wife, and upon his return 
from Greece married a fellow-countrywoman. At the wedding 
banquet Attains, the bride’s uncle, insulted Alexander by 
casting doubts on his legitimacy. The young Prince threw 
his cup in the face of Attains, and Philip, under the influence 
of wine, drew his sword on his son, who sneered at his father 
and then left the court with his mother. This quarrel was 
made up, but a second began when Alexander wished to 
marry the daughter of the Satrap of Caria. Philip was 
very angry, and not only broke off the match but exiled 
four friends of Alexander’s, who, he believed, were working 
against him. Two of these were Harpalus and Ptolemy, the 
latter destined to play a large part on the stage of history and 
to die a king. 

The Assassinanon of Philip, 336 b.g. —The political situa¬ 
tion was at its brightest and Philip was making his final pre¬ 
parations for the great campaign when, in 336 b.c., he 
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was assassinated by a certain Pausanias, who had also been 
insulted by Attalus, and to whom Philip had refused redress. 
Assassination was common in Macedonia and, although 
Alexander was charged with parricide, it is improbable that 
he instigated the crime. Olympias, on the other hand, ttiay 
well have wished for vengeance on her faithless husband, and 
may have felt that the succession of her son would be hopelessly 
imperilled unless she cut the knot by a bold stroke. 

Thus in the prime of life died Philip, who not only 
originated the grand scheme of conquering Asia, but forged 
the weapon with which the battles were won. Had he lived 
longer he might have been known to history as the Conqueror 
of Asia ; but, even though fate was unkind to him and con¬ 
temporary evidence is lacking, the fact that “ he evolved the 
first European power in the modern sense of the word, an 
armed nation with a common national idtal,” ^ constitute 
a claim to greatness which cannot be disregarded. His 
epitaph may well be, “ Europe had borne no such man, take 
him for all in all, as the son of Amyntas,” * until, as Hogarth 
adds, “ She bore Amyntas’ grandson.” 

The Extraordinary Fame of Alexander the Great .—^There 
is little exaggeration in the statement that Alexander the 
Great was the most famous man ever born ; and even to-day 
throughout Asia as far as the confines of China his name is 
one by which to conjure. Striking examples of this meet 
the traveller in the East almost everywhere, and by way of 
illustration I give two instances from countries many hundreds 
of miles apart. I would, in the first place, invite the reader to 
accompany me to Kashmir, to cross the stupendous ranges of 
the Himalayas to Gilgit, and then to proceed to Hunza, 
certainly among the most remote states in the world, which 
was never visited by any European traveller until a few y»rs 
ago. In this isolated valley rules a petty Raja who cl^ms 
descent from Alexander. Nor can we dismiss his claim 
with ridicule. Marco Polo tells us that a similar claim was 
made by the King of Badakshan, and it is reasonable to 
believe that in both cases the claims are based on a tradi¬ 
tion of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom which still lingers in 
these upland countries,^ 

1 'BMUf anz/ AUxaitdtr 0/ 3- 
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From Hunza it is a far cry to the coast of Makran, where, 
in 1897, a Telegraph official, while inspecting the line which 
runs along its barren coast, was murdered by the wild tribes¬ 
men of Karwan,* who had hitherto rcjgarded an Englishman’s 
life as sacred. They murdered this man mainly because 
they had heard that thdr co-religionists, the Turks, had 
defeated the Greeks, the nation of Iskandar Zulkarnain or 
Alexander, the Lord of the Two Horns,* and they considered 
this defeat to be a blow to the power and prestige of all 
European nations alike. It is thus with no ordinary interest 
that the career of Europe’s mightiest son is to be regarded. 
In my own case this interest is heightened by the fact that for 
many years I have been engaged in tracing out the routes 
followed by the illustrious Greek in Persia, and in one section, 
at any rate, I have been the first European to follow in his 
footsteps. 

The Alexander Romances .—It is necessary here to point 
out that the Great Macedonian’s career was in time overlmd 
with myths. So far has this process gone that the Alexander 
known to the East is, for the most part, an almost legendary 
being. The earliest form of the many romances is in Greek, 
and can be traced to the second century a.d. According to 
this, Alexander was the son of a Kin^ of Egypt. But for us 
the most important work dealing with Alexander from the 
Persian point of view is the famous epic of Firdausi. In it 
the poet describes Iskandar as a scion of the Persian royal 
fsunily, and he describes how Dara or Darius married the 
daughter of Filigus of Rum,* or Philip of Greece. He 
divorced his wife, who became the mother of Alesander, and 
Darius Codomannxis was his son by a second wife. Thus 
the Macedonian was half-brother to the Great King, and his 
campaigns in Asia were undertaken • to wrest the throne 
from his kinsman. I would add that this version of history 
is devoutly believed by most Persians, who delight above all 
things in the improbable. These fascinating romances must 
have been the joy of European and Asiatic alike, and they were 
incorporated into literature both sacred and profane, including 
the Koran. 

^ Fi 4 t Ttm TkcmtanJ Mila, chip. XUT. 

■ " L«rd of the Two Honii ” epithet refeniof to hta auppoietl deaccnt from Aoimoii» 

in virtue of which he k repreaented b art «• hiving 1 nm'a horn on each tonpte. 

■ Rum (■ Romet and to the Aiiitie, Quuuntinople, a Gre^ ci^, wu <hc capital of the 
empire of Rome ; ictoallj it waa named " New Rome hf Conatantine. 
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His Touth and Accession. —It is universally agreed that 
Alexander showed brilliant natural gifts even as a boy. 
Plutarch tells the stoiy how he entertained ambassado^ 
from Persia in his Other’s absence and how deeply he 
impressed them, with the result that they " looked upon 
the ability so much famed of Philip to be nothing tn 
comparison with the forwardness and high purpose that 
appeared thus early in his son.” Another celebrated 
ia that, when Bucephalus was brought for sale, Philip reniscd 
to buy It, on the ground that it was vicious and unmanageable. 
His son, however, who had noted that the horse was really 
only afraid of its own shadow, turned its head towards the 
sun and, leaping lightly on its back, completely mastered it, 
to the joy of Philip, who exclaimed, " O my son, look thre 
out a kingdom equal to and worthy of thyself, for Macedonia 
is too small for thee,” 

So much for stories of the famous youth, lo come 
to firmer ground, we know that Alexander had the extra¬ 
ordinary good fortune to be taught by Aristotle, and it was 
he who implanted the passion for knowlei^e which never 
weakened throughout his strenuous life. Moreover, he was 
for the most part kept away from the undesirable atmosphere 
of the Court and was encouraged and enabled to devote his 

energies to study and to sport, _ 

The young Prince obtained his first experience of war 
at Perinthus. At the age of sixteen he was appointed Regent 
during the absence of Philip and led a successful expedition 
against the rebellious Maedi. When eighteen years old, as 
already mentioned, he commanded a wing at ChaerouM, aM 
is Slid to have been the first man to charge the mmous ^ 
Band. Thus when he succeeded his father not only had he 
considerable experience in war and administration, ^but owing 
to the fact that Olympias was out of favour he had known 
for some years that he might have to fight for the throne. 
Consequently, although but twenty, he bore an old hea on 

his young shoulders. , 

His Recopddon h fteAlar.—Naturally enough, his ^pacity 
was not fully realized by the hostile factions in his^ own 
country or by the enemies of Macedonia abroad, but it did 
not take long to teach them the necessary lesson. After the 
usual murders of relatives, probably due to the influence of 
Olympias, Alexander marched to rhermopylac, where his 
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succession to the chief ccnuntind aaainst Persia was acknow¬ 
ledged by all the important &tat« of Hellas with the exception 
of Sparta, which, as before, remained aloof but unimportant. 
This matter having been satisfactorily settled, the 3r<3ung 
monarch turned his attention to his hi^tile neighbours in 
the north ; and in the year following his succession he led 
his army into the Balkans, It la related that during this 
campaign he averted a disaster in a narrow gorge by a display 
of extraordinary resourceful ness. The tribesmen started 
their heavy waggons down the pass with a view to crushing 
the invaders, but with lightning-like decision Alejtaiidcr 
ordered hia men to lie down in their ranks covered by their 
shields, and over this improvised roadway the waggons passed 
without doing any harm. His objective the Danube was 
crossed without loss in,the face of the enemy, and having 
by the exploit impressed the neighbouring tribes with a 
sense of hi8 power, he marched through Illyria and finally 
returned to Macedonia, followed by numerous ambassadors 
who sued for peace. 

The Desiraclion 0/ TAehes, a.c.—The next campaign 

was of value not only in exercising Alexander's capacity and 
valour but also as snowing how little he could rely on the 
support of Hellas. A rumour of his death had reached 
Greece, and without waiting for its confirmation the Thebans, 
who in common with the Athenians and other Greeks had 
received subsidies from Sardes, revolted and blockaded the 
Macedonian garrison. The o^er Greeks sent messages of 
sympathy and Demosthenes went as far as to supply arms ^ 
but before any alliance was organized, Alexander had reached 
Boeotia with a victorious army. Lenient^ terms were offered, 
but foolishly refused ; and the Macedonian army, s^portfsd 
by the garrison in the Cadmea citadel of ThebM), 
attacked the Thebans, killing fiooo and taking 30,000' 
prisoners, or practically tiie whole male population. The fate 
of Theb« was similar to that meted out by her in the days 
of her power to other cities of Boeotia. The ci^ was 
destroyed with the exception of the temdes and Pindar’s 
house, the population was enslaved, and Thebes ceased to 
exist. Throughout Alexander show^ statesmanlike modera¬ 
tion and self-control- He gave a severe lesson which 
resounded in Hellas like a thunder - clap and thereby 
strengthened his position ; at the same time he avoided 
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all cruelty or outrage such as would liave shocked the senti¬ 
ment of Hellas, These camraigns, which were necessary 
for a young monarch who had recently ascended the th™nc 
and who wished to duit his domittions, had the mt^dded 
effect I for during the long absence of Al exander from Europe 
the Regent was able to cope with all local risings and never 
required help from the army in Asia. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE BATTLES Of THE GRANICUS AND OF ISSUS 

Lordynges, Alisaundcr thfi kyng. 

No Bath in eorthe non evenTOg: 

Hardy is hh flesch and blodj 
His ost IS muchcj wyght^ and god. 

Bothe in palys^ and in brvtaile. 

He doth by Aristotles counsaik : 

^ him, he is so ful of gynoe, 

1 hat allc men he may wynne* 

From the Romaartc^ of 

(Weber, i. p- iitf). 

The Situation before the Great Expedition .—Before we enter 
upon what are among the greatest campaigns in the world's 
history, let us consider for a moment the principal factors 
in the situation. In the preceding chapters we have followed 
continuously the relations between Persia and Hellas, and it 
is clear from these that whereas the Persian Empire was old 
and tending to decrepitude, Alexander represented a young 
and vigorous power. Furthermore, he stood for a higher 
civilization than that of Persia, where blind obedience to the 
Great King stifled progress and contrasted xmfavourably with 
the remarkably free individuality of the Greeks, 

With regard to the military situation, it is unlikely that 
Alexander, who was like all great generals a student, under¬ 
rated the difficulties that lay before him, although in face of 
the enemy his youth and the lust of battle tempted him to 
run the greatest risks. It is, I think, a mistake to look upon 
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the Persian Empire as utterly rotten and an easy prey to the 
first bold adventurer. Darius Codomannus, whMe rule was 
unchallenged inside the empire, was a man of experience 
and had gained a reputation for bravery. He was certonly 
more capable than many of his predecessors. It must also be 
remembered that the resources at the disposal of the Satraps 
of Asia Minor were quite as great as those of Aleirander, 
and included large numbers of Greek mercenanes, who fou^t 
with the utmost bravery against the Macedonians. ^ Indeed, 
from the military point of view, not the niercenaries alone 
but the entire Greek population of Asia Minor constituted 
the backbone of resistance, and, as will be seen later o^ the 
death of Memnon, who commanded for the Great 
was a stroke of extraordinary good fortune for the mvadere. 
The Persian fleet was supreme at sea, as was very clearly 
shown at the siege of Miletus, and thus even the crossing 
of the Hellespont must have been an operation involving 
immense risk. Again, it was the Macedonian King s good 
fortune that the straits were not guarded by a Phoenician 
squadron. Alexander, moreover, until after the conqurat ot 
Phoenicia, must alirays have borne in mind the possibility 
that a strong Persian expedition might be despatched to 
Hellas, where hatred of Macedonia and greed for Person 
gold would at any time have created a serious situation. No 
ordinary leader would have risked taking almost his entire 
army to Asia, with a hostile Greece in his rear and a Persian 
fleet commanding the sea. The Persians might reasonably 
suppose that the expedition of Alexander, who was unknown 
and very young, would not be more senous than that ot the 
veteran Agesilaus, They would recall the fact that ® 

generals Parmenio and Attains, who had invaded Asia Minor 
with 10,000 men in 336 B.c,, had at first met wth succ^s ; 
but that when Memnon took the field against them, th^ had 
not been able to make good their position, and had finally 
retreated to Europe upon hearing of the assassination or their 
master. In short, if we eliminate the genius of Alexander, 
the chance of the Macedonian army doing more Aan conquer¬ 
ing and holding some of the coast provinc^ of Asia Minor 
would appear to have been remote ; it would have been worn 
away by the distances and by attrition. It was Alex^der s 
genius alone, using the splendid weapon forged by Philip, 
that won the lordship of Asia. 
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The Stan of the Expedition^ 334 b.c. —It was springtime 
In 234 B.c. when the great expedition started from Macedonia. 
Perhaps the most striking fact about it was the paucity of 
its numbers for the magnitude of the enterprise. The total 
force consisted of but 30,000 infantry and $0^ 
of these only about one half were Macedonians. Thessaly 
and the surrounding tribes provided large contingents, but 
few Greeks served in the ranks, although mention is made ot 
a contingent of Peloponnesians and other Greek allies. On 
the other hand, it was an army trained by warfare both against 
regular troops and against hill tribes^ its tHordl was ig 
owing to its almost uninterrupted record of victories, and 
its confidence in its leaders was strong and well foimded. 
Finally, its training and eqmpment were in advance of any¬ 
thing that the world had hitherto seen. As to its sm^l 
numbers, Alexander counted on success to bring him recruits 
whose enrolment would more than compensate for losses^ m 
action and by sickness. He was, moreover, unable to provide 
the pay of a larger force until he had conquered some wealthy 
provinces. We know that his war chest was very light, M 
he stated himself that he started on the expedition heavily 

in debt. * , j 

The road as far as the Hellespont was well known and 

had been recently trodden by Macedonian troops. The 
march was made rapidly^ probably to prevent the news from 
reaching the Persians ; and much anxiety must have been 
felt for the safety of the fleet of i6o triremes and attendant 
transports on which the force depended for crossing to Asia. 
On the twentieth day Sestos was reached, and, as Abydos on 
the opposite shore had been retained by the Macedonian 
after their last campaign, the army was speedily transported 
to Asia, where it landed unopposed. It may be imagined with 
what fervour the Macedonian monarch sacrificed to Zeus, to 
Athene, and to his supposed ancestor Heracles. 

The Baffle of fke Grankus, 334 b.c.— After performing a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Achilles at Ilium, Alexander, w^ 
had undoubtedly heard that a large force had been asseir^led 
to oppose him, marched northwards along ^ the coast from 
Abydos and fought his first great battle at the Granicus, a 
river flowing into the Sea of h^rmora near the dien important 
dty of Cyzicus. It is stated by Arrian that Memnon, who 
commanded the large force of Greek mercenaries, proposed 
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to the Persian generals a policy of devastation and retreat ; 
but this was overruled by the proud Iranians, who never 
showed a finer spirit than in this battle. Had their dis¬ 
positions been as good, k might have gone hardly with 
Alexander. The Persians were posted on the right bank 
of the river, which was difficult to cross, and although fordable 
had deep holes and high banks. They placed the whole of 
their cavalry, to the number of 20,000, in the fighting line, 
and kept the formidable body of 20,000 Greek mercenaries 
entirely in reserve. In fact, they were determined to wn the 
fight themselves, and were too proud to employ their infantry, 
which possibly in their hearts they despised. 

On the Macedonian side full use was made of all arnis. 
The heavy infantry, divided into two phalanxes and carefully 
flanked by Thessalian cavalry, formed the left wing under 
Parmenio. Alexander massed the heavy cavalry on ^e *ight 
wing, and by threatening to outflank the Persian line induced 
the enemy to prolong it at the expense of the left centre. 
He led the main attack to this point, taking care not to lose 
touch with the phalanx. At first the advantage was with the 
Persians, who hurled javelins at the light cavaliy, struggling 
below them through the river in face of superior numbers ; 
but the heavy cavdry was brought up in support, and a fierce 
struggle ensued between the Persians with their javelins and 
the Macedonians with their long spears. In the mel^e Alex¬ 
ander’s spear was broken, but being supplied with a fresh 
weapon, he charged Mithradates, the son-in-law of Danus, 
and aiming at his face bore him to the ground. In turn fie 
received a blow on his helmet, but quicldy struck his assailant 
dead. He was again attack^, and this time was saved by 
Clitus. Meanwhile his troops were gaining the bank and 
pressing back the Persians, whose weapons were no match 
at close quarters for the Macedonian spears, until their centre 
was finally pierced. This decided the battle. The Persian 
cavalry broke and fled, leaving the mercenary Greek t^ps 
to face the attack unsupported. Alexander allowed no 
pursuit of the Persians, but bringing up the terrible phalam^ 
attacked the mercenaries from every side with foot and 
horse. These fought bravely, but nevertheless the entire 
body was speedily cut to pieces, only 2000 pnsoners being 

Surrender of Sardes, 334 b.c. —^After this battle no 
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organized Persian army was left in Asia Minor, and Sard® 
was surrendered by its cowardly Persian Governor. This 
was another piece of good fortune ; for its inaccessible site, 
strengthened by a triple wall, should have enabled the garrison 
to sustain a protracted siege. Its possession enhanced still 
further the great prestige or the Macedonians, and gave them 
a strategical position and tnaterial resources of the utmost 
value. Having conquered Lydia, Alexander showed that he 
intended the conquest to be permanent by the careful and 
thorough manner in which be reorganized its administration. 
Owing to the weakness of the Court, the Satrap had managed 
to unite the three originally separate posts of Civil Governor, 
Commander of the Troops, and Secretary-General into his 
own hands. Alexander separated the military and the financial 
control, entrusting them to different officials, who were inde¬ 
pendent of one another ; and this arrangement he adopted 
throughout the empire as its provinces were won. 

The Campaifft in Caria, Lycia, Pamphy/iaf Pisit/ia, and 
Phrygia ,—^After the capture of Sardes, Alexander determined 
to reduce the Greek colonies on the coast of Asia Minor, that 
he might make his position secure before moving e^twards. 
Ephesus surrendered and a democracy wm established m 
place of an oligarchy ; but Miletus resisted, garrison being 
encouraged by the proximity of the Persian fleet. This 
powerful squadron, however, was badly handled, its com¬ 
mander allowing the Macedonian ships to forestall it and 
shut it out from the port. Every effort was made to induce 
the Macedonian fleet to pve battle, and Parmenio advised 
the acceptance of the chmlenge. But Alexander prudently 
declined to run the risk, and in the end he disbanded his 
navy owing to its heavy cost and its inferiority to the squadrons 
in tnc Persian service, _ 

Miletus was captured by assault after a short siege. The 
inhabitants and mercenaries who escaped were we|r treated, 
and the latter enlisted in the Macedonian army. Halicarnassus 
was the next objective. The headquarters of Memnon, it was 
strongly fortified and well garrisoned j its capture was there¬ 
fore of the utmost importance and likely to call for great 
efforts. The ditch was ^ed in and a powerful siege train 
was brought up. Sallies made by the garrison resulted in 
heavy losses, and Memnon finally set fire to the city and 
evacuated it, retreating with the garrison to two strongholds. 
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Alexander] whose losses had also been wnsiderablc, did not 
attempt to capture these fortrcftaes, which were reduced m 
the hollowing year by Antipatcr. From Halicarnassus 
Alexander sent bach those of his men who were newly married 
with orders to rejoin in the spring, bringing as many recruits 
as possible ; he also despatched a recruiting party to the 
Peloponnesus. He then continued his m^ch along the co^t, 
subdmne the various cities of Lycia and Pamphylia, m order 
to deprive the Persian fleet of possible bases. Indeed, it was 
this problem which must have called for the most senous 

considcnitian. t>- -j* 

The army next marched northward across Pisidia, w&we 
it encountered the fierce mountaineers and repulsed their 
attack with heavy loss. Thence it entered Phry^ whij 
was occupied and administered, and at Gordiurn, the capital 
of the ancient Phrygian kings, the newly mam^ men and 
recruits rejoined the main army, to the number of 4OOO mei^ 
not enough one would think to make good the 
by casuaTtles,' sickness, and the gairtsona that had to be 

^ Alexander’s principal motive in leaving the coMt with 
the Persian fleet supreme and advancing into the heart 01 
Asia Minor appears to have been to follow the great route 
to Persia which ran through it; but he was no douM 
attracted also by the prophecy that the lordship of Asia touW 
fall to him who untied the knot of the wag^n of Gorfn^ 
the first ruler of the land. There was something fantastic in 
his charaacr, and this drew him to Gordiurn, where, ^ every 
schoolboy knows, he cut the knot, while heaven signmea its 

assent by thunder and lightning. 

The Death of Memnon, 333 bx,— Meanwhile Memnon, 
in pursuance of his plan of carrying the war mto Mac^onia 
and Greece^ had obtained possession of Chios. He had ^en 
turned hw attention to Myrilene, but during the operaftons 
fell ill and died. This was a great blow to the cause of the 
Great King. After his death a Persian Muadron which was 
sent to the Cyclades suffered defeat ; and it was i^miy from 
lack of Persian support that a Spartan revolt, which brt> e 0^ 
in 334 n*c,, never assumed serious proportions but was crushed 
at Megalopolis in 330 b.c. by Antipatcr, the Regent. . 

The Battle of IsWt November 333 ax.—The second sta^ 
in the campaign began with AJeiander s departure ro 
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Gordium to encounter the Great King, Hitherto he had 
crossed swords only with distant Satraps \ but his advance 
would noWj he well knew, be opposed by the unhed forew 
of the Persian Empire. The passage through Cappadocia 
was uneventful ; but upon reaching the famous Cilicia n 
Gates after a forced march he, like Cyrus the YounECr, found 
them strongly held. He prepared to attack the almost 
impregnable position by night, hoping thereby to effect a 
surprise. In this hope he was disappointed, but the move¬ 
ment more than achieved its purpose ; for the guard, upon 
hearing the advance, withdrew rapidly, and Aleaundcr, 
marvelling at his good fortune when he saw how easily the 
pass could have been blocked,^ descended into Cilida and 
occupied Tarsus by yet another forced march. Here he was 
delayed by a dangerous illness caused by bathing in the cold 
waters of the Cydnus ; but, soon recovering, he despatch^ 
Parmenio to seize the Syrian Gatea, already mentioned in 
connexion with Cyrus the Younger, while he himself marched 
slowly after him, consolidating his position as he advanced. 
Hearing on his way that Darius was awaiting him two days’ 
march to the east of the Gates, he prepared for battle and 
marched confidently forward. 

Meanwhile the Great King, concluding from the delays 
of the Macedonian army that Alexander would decline a 
battle, had broken up camp and crossed the same range by 
a pass farther north known os the Amanic Cate. He 
suodcnly appeared in the rear of the Macedonians and, 
advancing on Issus, captured and cruelly tortured to death 
the sick who had been left there. Alexander, who had passed 
the Syrian Gates, at first refused to believe the report of this 
movement. When it was confirmed he assembled bis officers 
and explained to them that the deity was evidently fighting 
on their side by persuading Darius to draw up bis vast host 
in a narrow plam between mountains and the sea, where there 
was enough room for the Macedonian army to manoeuvre 
but where the Persian advantage In numbers would be wholly 
thrown away. He also recalled the glorious exploits of the 
Ten Thousand which were well known to all. 

The battle of Issus, one of the decisive battles of the world, 
was fought near the city of that name, on a plain less than 
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t,™ ma« b«.d> lying brt»«n the hUU on the 
and the Golf of Iskanderun to the south-west. A little nver 

S i?y S 

M Lrf'c^'^hXtXXit' 

also was The lower h>Us 

held by a body of 10,000 men, and had any initiative bwn 
shown V the leader of this force, the Macedonia rear would 
Str iSn eeriously ensbartoesed. The "^"d" f the 

Persian force was tanged in “Pf”" ““I.'X tS^TOt^n 
battle. Darius, according to invariable custom, took post in 

ScxTndcr, UDon marching back through the Syrian Gat<^ 
formedThi; fSree as soo/aa the ground permitted, with 
the heavy^ cavalry headed by himself on the ngkt wing and 
Parmenio with «Se phalanx and the rest of 
left. Seeing the Persian cavaliy massed on . f 

line, Alcitander modified his dispoaitions to the 
deSebing the Thessalian cavalr)’ to protect ® ^ 

nhalanjc. His anxiety as to hiS rear was soon set at rest by 
the supineness of the Persian outflanking force, 
in the wees of Arrian that he first rested his men and then 
led them^rward very slowly to the jj' 

Peraton host passively awaited the atta^. As at ^ ^ 
ptSian troopTwouia not stand the Greek c^rge and 
like shccD • ^but the Greek mercenaries stood fimy and ^ 
tl^c ranks of the phalanx were thrown 

the river the contest was dwperate, surged 

the cowardice of Darius, who when ^ 

towards him was seized with panic and 

his shield to lighten his chariot. In f 

Alexander, the bare-headed fi^re on J*?p—The 

chareinir Darius, and his lance has transfixed a 

ftec of the Acbaemenian monarch expresses * f ^v* 

Sid his charioteer is lashing the horses In the ^ 

“cture a Persian has dismounted and offers his horse to 
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Darius. It is stated that the craven Shah had caused marcs 
whose foals were left behind to be posted along the route, 
and that finalljf quitting his chariot he rode for his life. Mean¬ 
while the victorious Macedonian right came to the help of 
Parmenio, on the left^ where as at the Granlcus the steady 
Greek mercenaries, deserted by their Persian comrades, fought 
magnificently^ but in vain, iinless indeed they helped to save 
the worthless Great King, whom Alexander did not pursue 
until he saw that the battle was won. The slaughter of the 
Persian troops, fieeing in panic along the hill tracts, was 
enortuous, and is said to have exceeded r00,000. The camp 
of Darius, with his mother, wife, and two daughters, became 
the spoil of the victor, who showed his magnanimity by 
treating his prisoners with respect and courtesy. Less than 
the equivalent of a milUon sterling was captured, but the main 
trea.sury was subsequently sci^ed at Damascus by Parmenio. 

The results of the battle of Issus were stupendous. Not 
only had the Macedonians defeated an army more than ten 
times their own number, but they realized that no Persian 
force:, however great, would face them resolutely in battle. 
The tide of Asiatic conquest had indeed been turned when 
the Great King fled panic-stricken before Alexander, leaving 
the western provinces of his huge empire cither to r^ist 
entirely unsupported or to submit to the invader, Issus 
ranks sa one of the decisive battles of the world, 

Thf 9f Tyre and iti Captvrty 332 e.C. —-From Issus 
Alexander advanced towards Phoenicia, which was his next 
objective, receiving as he proceeded the submission of Arad us, 
the Arvad of Ezekiel, of Sidon, which had to some extent 
recovered from its sack by Ochus, and of other cities. 'Fhe 
conquest of Pboenicta meant for him the destruction of Persian 
sea power, and the consequent removal of danger to his rear. 
It also meant the formation of a new base from which he could 
Operate, [t would result in the submission of Cyprus, which 
was also an important naval centre, and finally it was a necessary 
preliminary to the annexation of Egypt. 

Tyre was^ now the chief dty of Phoenicia, the destruction 
of Sidon havjng considerably increased its power and wealth. 
The “ crowning city ” of Isaiah stood on an island distant half 
a iTiii|e from the shore, and was defended by very high walls. 
Relying on their strength, as they had successfully done in the 
case of Persia, its rulers, after first agreeing to submit, declined 
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CO allow Alexander to enter the ctty with Kts army in order to 
sacrifice to Mdkarthj the Tyrian Heradcs, who was recognized 
as a separate hero from the Herades worshipt>^ Id HelW. 
This refusal was not to be borne, and Aiexanoer resolved to 
deprive the city of its inaccessibility by constructing a mole 
from the mainland, no easy task in the face of a desperate 
enemy. At hrst the work progressed rapidly, imbnuted 
labour being available ; but as soon as it reached water deep 
enough for the Tyrian criremea, the workers were constantly 
harassed. To protect them, two towers mounting engines 
were erected on the mole, but these were destroyed by a 
fireship supported by triremes. The mole was then constructed 
wider than before, and more towers were erected. Meanwhile 
the Sidonians and other Phoenicians, deserting from the 
Persian fleet with 80 ships, made terms with Alexander. 
They were joined before long by the Kings of Cyprus with 
izo ships, the Tyrian fleet was overmatched, and the siege 
entered on its final phase. 

The engines mounted on the completed mole did little 
harm, owing to the strength of this section of the wall, so 
that the construction of the mole did not justify itself; but 
other engines were mounted in ships and attacked weaker 
parts of the wall. Finally, a general assault was ordered. 
Alexander entered Tyre through a breach made by a ship 
borne engine, and, after seizing some of the towers on tne 
wall, he descended into the city. A massacre ensued, the 
Macedonians being exasperated by the stubborn resistance 
and by the killing of some of their comrades on the city walls. 
The women and children were safe in Carthage, but 8000 
Tyrians were killed, 30,000 were sold as slaves, and thua 
Tyre " whose merch^ts are princes ^ was laid desolate. 

The Amtexamn of 3351- 331 a.c.—The fall of Tyre 

was tlie first step cowards the invasion of Egypt. Gaza came 
next, and resists, in spite of the terrible warning so recently 
given. Owing to its situation on rising ground, an embank¬ 
ment a CO feet in height and 1200 feet broad had to be coti- 
stnictca all round the city, truly a coloasal earthwork. The 
wall was then undermined and, after three unsuccessful 
assaults, Alexander triumphed, the garrison fighting to the 
death. Egypt was annexed without a struggle, the Persian 
Viceroy realizing that resistance was useless. Like Cynis the 
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Grdat, Alexander paid extraordinary respect to the Egyptian 
deities and treated the natives with the utnnwst consideration. 
Alexandria, the moat successful of the many cities planned by 
him, was founded. Finally, impelled by the fantastic strain 
in his blood, he visited the mysterious oasis of Ammon, where, 
according to the official account, he was recognized as the 
son of Ammon. After appointing Egyptian rulers to govern 
in his name, Alexander retraced his steps to Tyre, where he 
met his fleet and Immediately ^gan preparations for the 
advance into the heart of the Persian Empire. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO THE DEATH OF 
DARIUS CODOMANNUS 


His chf tbfirc thou seest, and Bactra there j 
Ecbatana her structure vast there shosrSt 
And Hecaiompyloa her hundred gates ; 

There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream 
The drink of none but kings, 

Milton, Paradise Regained. 

The Battle of Arbela, 331 b.c. —Upon quitting Tyre Alex¬ 
ander marched eastwards to Xhapsacus on the Eiuphrates, just 
as Cyrus the Younger had done. There he found two bridges 
of boats which had been constructed by his orders. A small 
Persian force of 3 cx 30 cavalry which had been posted without 
support to defend the passage had withdrawn. Indeed it is 
an extraordinary feature of this campaign that Darius, who 
had large bodies of light horse at his disposal, made no attempt 
whatever to harass the Greek troops, who were heavily armed 
and possessed only a small force of light cavalry. In these 
vast open plains the Macedonian host should have been 
constantly assailed, as was done with complete success a 
few centuries later by the Parthians, who in this way laid low 
the pride of Rome. 

After crossing the Euphrates, Alexander marched through 
the fertile district of Mesopotamia past Carrhae, to the Tigris, 
which Darius with fatuous negligence made no attempt to 
defend, although owing to its swiftness it was not crossed 
without great difficulty. He then proceeded down the left 
bank, traversing ancient Assyria, which at that pcric^ was 
termed Athuria. At Gaugamela, close to the ruins of 
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Niticvch and some seventy milea north-west of Arbcla, 
which has given its name to the battle, he found Darius 
awaiting him on a plain specially levelled for the evolutions 
of the cavalry and chariots on which he placed his chief 
reliance. He had learned the folly of meeting the Mace¬ 
donians in a cramped area where his numbers could not tell. 
His army is said to have exceeded a million, drawn from every 
corner of his empire. There waa a body of Greek mercen¬ 
aries, but not as numerous as at Issus. Fifteen elephants 
were marshalled in the fighting line, ±cir first appearance in 
an historical battle. 

The Macedonians, whose only formidable opponents at 
Issus had been Greek mercenaries, must have felt serene 
confidence in their own valour, their long training, and the 
superb leading of their general. This confidence is exempli¬ 
fied by the leisurely though careful movements of Alexander, 
who, after receiving information as to the exact position of 
the Great King, rested his men for four days and fortified 
his camp, in which he left his heavy baggage the sick, and a 
small garrison. He thus prepared a position to foil back 
on if necessary, and ensured the absolute freedom of his 
fighting force. 

The two armies were encamped some seven miles apart, 
separated by a low range of hills j and when these had been 
crossed by Alexander and the huge Persian host lay before 
him, a council of war was held to decide whether battle should 
be joined immediately. Parmcnio, whose opinion had moat 
weight, advised a careful reconnaissance of the battlefield in 
of pitfalls or ainbushea, and a studjr of the dis^itions 
of the enemy. Consequently camp was pitched and AJemndcr 
made a detailed examination of the whole ground, apparently 
without interference from the enemy. Parmenio furtnermorc 
suggested that, in view of the Dverwhelming numbers of the 
Persian host, a night attack should be made, .^eiandcr 
replied with the famous remark, " I do not steal a victory.” 

The Persian army, which had been kept under arms all 
night, was drawn up with Darius in the centre, supported 
by a toffi d’ilite known as the " King's kinsmen ” and the 
" Immorfeds." The two divtaiona of Greek mercenaries 
were distributed one on each side of the Great King. To 
the front were stationed the royal horse guards, with the 
elephants and fifty chariots- The right and left wings, 
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composed of various detachments, horse and foot, must 
have extended a cotisiderabte distance on either side. The 
Macedonian army, consisting of 40,000 infantry and 7000 
cavalry, was drawn up in its usual formation, with Farmenlo 
in command of the phalanx on the left wing, supported by a 
powerful force of Thessalian cavalry. Alexander commanded 
the right wing, composed mainly of the superb Macedonian 
cavalry. 

In view of the overwhelming numerical superiority of 
the Persians, a strong reserve was formed to protect the 
rear. So well trainiSl was his force, and apparently so 
contemptuous was he of the enemy, that Alexander boldly 
exposed his left flank and marched towards the Persian left, 
almost parallel to the huge army, thereby forcing Darius, 
who should have taken advantage of the movement to order 
a general attack, to conform, much to the disorganiiation of 
his unwieldy array. At last, when the carefully prepared 
battlefield was being quitted and rough ground entered, 
Darius, seeing that his chariots would soon be useless, 
ordered the mounted troops on his left wing to attack. The 
movement was at first successful, and the cavalry' combat 
which ensued was fierce, until discipline prevailed and the 
organized Creek squadrons broke the ratiKS of the enemy. 
Meanwhile the scythe^bcaring chariots, of which great things 
were again expected (although their uselessness against trained 
troops had been clearly demonstrated at Cunaxa), were 
launched against the foe. Their charge, which was ap¬ 
parently not effectively supported by cavalry or light-armed 
troops, was a complete failure, as the Greek light infantry 
hurled javelins at them, cut the reins, and pulled off the 
drivers. The phalanx opened out w'hen necessary, and any 
chariots which passed through were dealt with by the guards 
and grooms in rear. The charge of the Persian left wing 
and the reinforcements sent to it had caused a gap in the 
line near Darius, and towards this Alexander charged at 
the head of the Companion Cavalry, supported by part of 
the phalanx. A short hand-to-hand ^ht ensued, which was 
endi^ by the flight of the dastardly iWius, who, craven as 
he was, turned to flee while the issue still hung in the balance. 

The field of battle was so enormous that the news did 
not spread at once. Parmenio was enveloped by masses of 
the enemy, and being hard pressed sent a message to 
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Alexander^* who returned to his aid, meeting on the way 
bodies of Parthian, Indian, and Persian cavalry now in fiill 
flight. Their desperate efforts to break through caused the 
heaviest losses ot the day to the Macedonians. Upon 
reaching the phalanx, Alexander found that Parmenio, with 
the assistance of the Thessalian caval^, had dcfeited the 
Persian right wing, which was in fuU night. He therefore 
started again in pursuit of Darius, and reached the Great 
Zab that night, where he bivouacked for a few hours to rest 
his men ana horses. The next day he continued the pursuit 
as far as Arbela, the modern Erbil, seventy miles from the 
field of battle ; hut he failed to capture Darius, and men 
and horses being worn out, he allowed the defeated monarch 
to retreat toward Ecbatana without further molestation. 

The issue of the battle of Arbela, though on a field chosen 
by the Great King, who was supported by the entire force 
of his empire, was, from a military point of view, almost a 
foregone conclusion, but for the chance that Alexander 
might be struck down in the mfil^e. Thereafter the armed 
resistance of Darius was a thing of the past, and the capitals 
of the empire, particularly Susa and great Babylon, with all 
their hoaraed wealth and material resources, by at the victoria 
mercy. Ehrius became a fugitive, and could not hope to 
do more than maintain a guerilla warfare on the outskirts of 
the empire. Even this was denied to the last of the Achac- 
menian line, oiving to treachery of the basest kind. Creasy, 
in his account of this battle, quotes the following remark made 
by Napoleon : “ Alexander deserves the glory which he has 
enjoyed for so many centurica and among all nations ; but 
what if he had been beaten at Arbela, having the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the deserts in his rear, without any strong 
places of refuge, nine hundred leagues from Macedonia ? ” 
Surely the reply is that Alexander could have done what 
Xenophon had ^rcady shown to be possible. 

The sf Bahian and Suia .—From Arbela the 

victor marched on Babylon, where he was welcomed by its 
governor, priests and people^ who knew the respect he had 
shown to the gods of Egypt, Like Cyrus the Great, A1 exandcr 
apparently took the hands of Bel," and gave orders that 
the tern pice which Xerxes had destroyed should be rebuilt, 
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Th« Babflonmas were and thenceforth served him 

Ioyalljr> 

From Babylon AJeaandcr marched in twenty days to 
Susa. The Greeks looked upon Susa as the capital of the 
Great King; and there Aeschylus laid the scene of the 
Persae. In the city 50,000 talents, or £16,550,000,* were 
found, with other treasure of inistiitiable value. It included 
the brazen statuea of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and 
these AleJiander restored to Athens, where, many centuries 
later, they were seen by Arrian. 

TAe OceupadsM of P€rsepolis and PajarfdiAie.—Alexander 
celebrated his triumph at Susa with great splendour, by odenng 
sacrifices, by a torch race, and by a gymnastic contest. Having 
been joined by a welcome reinforcement of fifteen thousand 
men, which must have been sorely needed to make good his 
losses by death and sickness, and the necessity of leaving 
garrisons at important strategical centres, he again set forth. 
He decided to ascend the Iranian platMU, to the sacred home 
of the Persians, the occupation of which would prove to all 
the world that thdr empire had indeed fyicn. 

Crossing the Kanm at the site of modern Ahwaz, he 
followed the route connecting the two capitals via Behbehan, 
which was then well known, but has seldom been trayersed 
by modern travelleis, owing probably to the destruction of 
both the great dtiea. The Uxians, who inhabited the rugged 
hills and were accustomed to receive toll from the unwarlike 
Great Kings whenever they passed that way, demanded the 
same from Alexander, who bade them in reply come to their 
defiles to reedve it. He then followed an unfrequented route 
with the swiftness which will ever be associated with his 
operations, and fiilling suddenly on their villages surprised the 
tribesmen, who fied in all directions. Meanwhile Cratcrus 
by a forced march had occupied the heights commanding 
the pass. Alexander's own column made a second great 
effort and occupied the pass before the Uxians, who found 
themselves obliged to yield without attempt at roistance. 

Parmenio with the main body and baggage was s^t by 
the so<a1led carriage road lying ferthcr south, which is still 
as unmade, except in so far as it is worn by traffic, as it was 
more than two thousand years ago. Alexander himself 
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marched with his wonted celerity through the mountains to 
the “ Persian Gates,” where the Viceroy of Pereis had built 
a wall to block the pass, and was defending it with a force 
of forty thousand men. The tactics of Thermopylae were 
now repeated, this time by the Macedonians, who were led 
by a hill track to the rear of the pass and fell on the Persians 
before dawn. Their trumpets gave the signal to Craterus, 
who had been left in command at the mouth of the defile, and 
thus the Persians were surrounded, and a terrible massacre 
ensued. This was the only organized resistance encountered 
in Persia. 

Alexander then marched to the Kur, the Band-i-Amir, 
where he had ordered a bridge to be built. Crossing this, 
he reached Persepolis, the Persian capital of the Great King, 
where he seized 120,000 talents, equivalent to ,£28,290,000, 
and other booty in vast quantities. We learn from Plutarch 
that ten thousand mute carts and five thousand camels were 
needed for its transport. There is nothing incredible in 
these immense figures when we remember that, generation 
after generation, from every quarter of Asia, huge sums were 
received by the Great Kings, whose tradition it was to amass 
treasure against a day of need. We also know that the effect 
on commerce throughout the civilized world was extraordinary 
when this treasure was dispersed. Pasargadae was subse¬ 
quently occupied. 

The splendid palaces of Persepolis were burned and a 
general massacre of its inhabitants was ordered, Arrian 
represents this as a reprisal for the wrongs inflicted by Persia 
on Hellas, and especially on Athens ; and it is not unlikely, 
for we know that a large band of mutilated Greek prisoners 
met the conqueror at Persepolis, and their clamour for 
vengeance would naturally be taken up by the army. 
Plutarch’s account is reproduced in Dryden’s well-known 
lines : 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 

See ihe Furies arise ; 

See the snakes tliat they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that Hash from their eyes ! 

Those are Grecian gho<sts, that in battle were slain. 

And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 

Give the v^geance due 
To the valiant crew. 
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Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

* How they point to the Persian abodes 1 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to d^troy s 
Thais led the way, 

* To light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

The Capture ef Ethatana^ 330 b.c. —Alexander was now 
in possession of Babylon^ of Susa^ of Persepolis, and of 
Pasargadae ; and only Ecbatana, the summer capital, was 
left. Following his invariable custom, he marched with 
extreme rapidity towards Media, having heard on the way 
that Darius intended to fight a third battle. But upon 
approaching Ecbatana he learned that the Persian king 
had fled to the Caspian Gates, whither he had previously 
despatched his women and heavy baggage. So a halt was 
made and the army was reorganized, the Thessalian cavalry 
and other Grecian allies being sent home loaded with gifts. 
Arrian states that not a few of their number elected to follow 
the fortunes of Alexander, whose forces were now entirely 
professional, looking to their leader and to no one else. The 
enormous treasure, estimated by Diodorus at 180,000 talents, 
or some forty millions sterling, was left at Ecbatana, which 
was garrisoned by a force of six thousand Macedonians. It 
thus became the most important military centre in the newly 
conquered empire, and was particularly well chosen owing 
to its central position and its approximately equal distance 
from Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. It also served as a new 
base for the main army. Parmenio was detached northward 
to march through the difficult country of the Cadusians with 
orders to rejoin in Hyrcania, and this operation, the need for 
which is not apparent, he duly carried out. 

The Pursuit and Death of Darius CodomannuSy 3 30 b.c,-— 
When arrangements had been completed, Alexander with 
a strong force of picked men started in pursuit of the hapless 
Darius, whom he hoped to overtake at Rhagae, the Rhages 
of the book of Tobit, the mins of which He a few miles to the 
south of TeheranAlexander rested his men for five days 
at Rhagae, and then marched east along what is to-day the 
post road between Teheran and Meshed, which throughout 

1 From Ecbitana, die modem Harnadm, to Rlu^mc, the modem Rd, is juit under two 
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ukirts the southern slopes of the range then known as the 
Taurus. It is seldom out of sight of the great desert of 
Persia, which almost throughout comes up dose to the foot 
of the rnountain range, and has thus through all the ages 
fixed the course of the great route conncctiiig Ecbatana with 
Bactria. The first march brought him to the famous Caspian 
Gates,and the second led him l^ond them. He then 
heard that Bessus, Satrap of Bactria, Barsaentes, Satrap of 
Arachosia, and Nabarzanes, commander of the mounted 
troops, had made a prisoner of the fugitive kin^ and the 
information spurred him to redouble his efibrts. Two more 
extremely Long marches brought his weary troo^ to a stage 
where information reached him that all the Persians had 
approved of the infamous act of Bessua, but that the faith¬ 
ful Greek mercenaries, unable to prevent the treachery, had 

Q uitted the Persian army and made for the mountains. The 
fth forced march brought Alexander to a village where the 
Persians had encamped the night before. Discovering that 
there was a shorter route to the next stage, he mounted some 
officers and picked infantry on five hundred of im cavalry 
horses and, starting off again in the afternoon, overtook 
the Persians just before daybreak after a march of nearly 
fifty miles. No resistance was attempted. Bess us, finding 
Alexander in close pursuit, gave orders for the hapless Darius 
to be put to death, and then took to flight. Alexander found 
the waggon with the body of Darius, covered with wounds 
and just dead, drawn up at a spring and deserted by its driver. 
Thus miserably ended the last of an ijlustrious dynasty, the 
lords of Asia for more than two centuries. 

The exact spot where Alexander overtook Darius is not 
known ; but Persian legend places it in the neighbourhood 
of Damghan, a position which fits in very well with the facts. 
The town is some two hundred miles east of Rhages, or six 
very long marches, such as those recorded by Arrian, averaging 
thirty miles for five marches and fifty for the final effort. In 
the neat of the Persian summer even Alexander could not have 
accomplished more. The site, moreover, is indicated approxi¬ 
mately by the fact mentioned by Arrian, that when the waggons 
and heavy baggage were sent into Hyrcania they crossed the 
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Elburz range by the main route, which waa longer. Now 
the only main route across this section of the range runs 
from Shabnid to Astrabad,^ and had Aleiandcr ovestakeo 
Darius at Shahrud the remark would not have held good. 
Moreover, Shahrud is some fifty miles cast of Damghan, 
or two hundred and fifty miles east of Rhages. ^ The evidence 
at our disposal, therefore, all wints to the neighbourhood of 
Damghan, The murder of Darius by treacherous subjects 
was yet another stroke of good fortune for Mexander. Not 
only did it discourage gucnlSa operations, which might easily 
have become formi(&ble, but the odium of the deed f<dl upon 
B^sus and not upon Alexander. True to his chivalrous 
bstlncts, the victor had the body buried with all pomp at 
Persepolis, 

- 1 •* A Sixtb Jmtnify m f^rrii**** i^l i- 
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CHAPTER XXin 

THE LIMIT OF COiJfiUEST 

CviimpaniQUD nnbt MYcx jit be miked 
Ectv4ir him ind inertber conaverour ^ 

Ftif li ihh wi?rjil fijr drtdc oi niui buh ^unlEcdp 
Ke wai tif knfgbnliiMk *nd of fretkrm flour. 

CsiAtrc^lti T44- Mmhi Tair. 

TAi oj Njrc^ma^ PfirfAia^ aTtd Arei^. — The 

heritage of the empire of Persia was now Alexander’s, and 
he might well have deputed others to subdue the outlying 
eastern provinces. But lust of conquest and ambition were his 
ruling rassions, and the death of Darius produced no abate* 
ment of his thirst for universal dominion, which hia wonderful 
successes bad merely whetted. From the neighbourhood of 
Damghan the Macedonian army turned north into the main 
lange to attack the Tapuri, whose name is perhaps preserved 
in Tabaristan, the me diae Wl nomenclature of the province 
of Maaanderan. Alexander's objective being Hyrcania, he 
divided his army into three divisions in order to subdue as 
wide an area as possible, and algo to prevent the hill-men 
from uniting to attack any one column. He himself took 
the shortest and most difficult routes and, crossing to the 
Caspian watershed, was met by the most distinguished of the 
Persian nobles who had been in attendance on Ibrius, includ¬ 
ing the Viceroy of Hyrcania and Parthia. The three columns 
united again at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania, which 
probably occupied a site at or near Astrabad, Hereabouts 
ne received the submission of other Persian nobles, including 
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the Satrap of the Tapurij and of the fifteen hundred Greek 
merccRancs* 

During the halt of the m£in body in Hyrcanm a raid 
was made on the Mordi, who lived farther west than the 
Tapurt under Demavand ; they were easily subdued and 
placed under the Viceroy of the Tapuri, who was reappointed 
to hb po3t:. 

At Zadneorta, upon hJs return from the Mardiim 
expedition, Alexander offered sacrifice ^d held a gymnastic 
contest. We then read in the pages of Arriitn that after 
these celebrations he began hifl march towards Pirthia; 
thence to the confines of Arch and to Susla, a city in th^C 
province,” The general opinion has been that Alexand^ 
recrossed to the south side of the Elburz and rejoined the main 
Teheran-Meshed road at Shahnid v but, as often happen S| 
this view, formed ori^nahy, perhaps^ with inadequate know¬ 
ledge of the country, has been adopted by writer ^er writer 
without sufficiently careful and thorough examination* It is 
much more reasonable, in the absence of precise information^ 
to suppose that the Great Conqueror marched up the fertile 
valley of the Gurgan in’which Astrabad is situated^ From 
this valley there are two exits i one by the No Dch valley, 
w'hich leads through the heart of the ranw to Pursian and 
Nardln, and the other up the Gur^n oefile* Both these 
routes pass the famous meadow of KcUposh, where an existing 
legend represents that Alexander camped and rated hk army* 
The route Iw which the valley of the Kashaf Rud was entered, 
containing ousia or Tus and modern Meshed, is fixed by 
fact that there h only one bretk in the wall of mountains 
which could be used for the passage of an army with wheeled 
transport. This 1 traversed in iqo8, and there Is lltrie doubt 
in my mind that it was the very route that Alexander 
Satibarzanes, the Satrap of the Arcians, offered his submission 
at Susk* Here Alexander learned that Bessus had assumed 
the tide of the Great KSng^ under the name of Artaxcrxcs, 
and he decided to pursue him. Traversing Arcia, now North¬ 
west Afghanistan, which he had restored to its Viceroy, 
he was already well on his way towards Balkh when he heard 
that Satibarzanes, acting In collusion with Bessus, had rebellct^ 
had killed the Macedonian representative and his escort, and 

' To with thU ^kKiTiOQ WwM uki ma TMSd« inwimt flf IJ«M lod "PnU k* 
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had collected the people to the capital, named Artacoana, Aa 
visual a forced march was itiadc^ some seventy miles being 
covered in two dayst and the rebellion collapsed. The site 
of Artacoana is unknown, but it was probably on the Hari 
Rud. This view is stren^hened by the fact that Alexander 
founded an Alexandria in the neighbourhood, which is 
generally believed to be close to rnodern Herat. Not that 
Herat was a new site. On the contrary there is the quatrain 
which runs : 

{.obmp hud laid the fbundanoiu ef Herai: 

Cuihtup on them niud a lupemnicntre: 

AAer lum BiJunu coDJlmctied the building, 

And Alcinadcr of Rum completed the tui. 

The AnnexamH of Stifa/t and ike March up ike Helmand .-— 
This rebellion changed Alexander’s plan of camjvaign, and 
instead of marching eastwards to Balkh, he decided to go south 
and attack fiarsaentea, Satrap of Dranglana or Zarai^ana,'^ 
who waa one of the accomplices in the murder of iSarlus. 
Alexander feared that Barsaentes might cut his line of com- 
muntcatioiia, which was kept open with marvellous success, 
notwithstanding the enormous distances and the fact that the 
downfall of its old-established dynasty must have thrown the 
country into a state of anarchy. 

The capital of the province was then Farrah, on a river 
of the same name, still a place of some importance. But 
the centre of population must always have been the delta 
of the Helmand. This river has changed its course so 
frequently that until archaeological proof is forthcoming, 
it is impossible to identify with certainty the delta that was 
inhabits at this period. Sir Henry McMahon,* whose 
authority is most weighty, concludes probably by a process 
of elimination that it was the delta or Taralmn, and selects 
the ruins of Ramrud as being the site of the capital of the 
Ariaspae, whose country was visited by the Macedonians after 
Dtanglana. It is mentioneti that Cyrus bad given this tribe 
the honourable name of-Euergetae^ or " The Benefactors," 
in return for aid rendered to him \ and Alexander also treated 
them with honour and increased the extent of their territories. 

^ TThm jtiAffioi mtr ilir iitufkil ^pfm vt {d^ knom u wldcli auik 
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This was the most southerly point reached in Easton 
Iran. A great section of the Lut separates Sistan from the 
province of Carmania or Kerman, which was traversed on the 
return from India. Alexander now swung eastwrds and 
marched across Arachosia, a district situated on the middle 
Helmand. He probably crossed the river at the modern 
Girishk, following what has been the main route 
immemorial, and then marched up the Argandab and foundM 
yet another Alexandria, the Kandahar of to-day. Thence he 
turned nearly north, by what must have always been a mam 
route, to Kabul. The same road was trodden in the opposite 
direction more than two thousand years later by another 
European force, an English army under Lord Roberts. 

The Crossing of the Hindu Kush and the Annexation of 
Bactria, 328 b.c. —North of Kabul, close to the mmn range 
of Asia, which had been already crossed to reach Hyrcania, 
yet another city was founded, hear the village of Chankar, 
a site of great importance at the junction of three routes across 
the various passes from Bactria. This was termed Aleran^ na 
ad Caucasum^ and was garrisoned with Macedonian colonwts, 
for whom one cannot but feel deep sympathy ; for 
chances of seeing their homes again were slight, in e , 
when 20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry who had ^en seWea 
in Central Asia attempted to return home after the d^tn or 
Alexander, they were ruthlessly massacred by the or ers o 
Perdiccas, the Regent, being apparently regwded as dwertem. 

Alexander probably crossed the Hindu Kush y c 
Panjshir pass, which is longer but easier than the o ers an 
only 11,600 feet high, whereas the Kaoshan nsra o 
14,300 feet. The army suffered both from cold and from 
scarcity, and mention is made of the fact that nothin grew 
on the mountains except the terebinth or wild pistachio toee 
and the silphium or malodorous asafmtida. The M^ecmnians 
descended unopposed into what is now Afghan Tur 
and great Balkh, venerated by Persians on account ot its 
antiquity and its close connexion with Zoroaster, 
resistance, but together with Aornos, an unidentifie 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. The capture of Bal _ 
is specially noteworthy, for apart from its fame whic * 

the title of " Mother of Cities ” in later days, it was the last 

I 'Xliii range, now known aa the Hindti Koeh or “ Hindu Killer, waa then termed 

Imjian CiucU'y* orj nnotc ustuUyi pArofaiiifQa. 
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remaining great city of the Persian Empire, which was now 
entirely annexed. 

The Capture of Bessus. —^When Balkh fell, Bessus was 
deserted by his Bactrian cavalry and fled across the Oxus, 
Alexander, though the country had been laid waste, pressed 
after him to the river and crossed it, probably at Kilif, on 
rafts made of skins stuffed with straw, the passage taking 
five days. All doubt as to the possibility of Alexander ex¬ 
tending the Macedonian operations to the right bank of the 
Oxus being now dispelled, Bessus was betrayed by Spitamenes, 
who was the commander of the Soghdian cavalry, and was 
punished by being crucified at Ecbatana.' 

The Advance to the Jaxartes or Sir Daria. —Alexander 
then marched north to Maracanda, now Samarcand, the 
future capital of Tamerlane. After resting his army there 
he beat the eastern boundaries of the Persian Empire by 
advancing to the Jaxartes, the Sir Daria of to-day, on which 
he founded Alexandria Eschate or “ the Extreme,” the 
modern Khojand. To give some idea of the size of the 
Persian Empire and the distance travelled by the Macedonians, 
it is only necessary to state that Khojand is fifty degrees of 
longitude, or about 3500 miles, east of Hellas. What that 
meant before the era of modern communications can hardly 
be grasped by the European of the twentieth century, unless, 
indeed, he has travelled in Persia, where fifteen miles a day 
is the average stage for a caravan, or from ninety to one hundred 
miles a week, including halts. 

The First Macedonian Disaster, —While Alexander was 
thus engaged he learned that Spitamenes, who had submitted 
to him, had rebelled. Acting with his usual energy, he crossed 
the Jaxartes, and defeated the Scythians, who had collected 
on its right bank to help the insurgents. Meanwhile a 
division he had sent to raise the siege of Samarcand had been 
cut to pieces in the valley of the Polytimetus (now the Zeraf- 
shan) by Spitamenes, supported by a large body of Scythians 
from the steppes, Alexander started off immediately, but 
arrived only in time to bury the fallen, and to avenge the 
disaster he ravaged and massacred throughout the fertile 
valley. Thence he returned to Zariaspa,^ where, during 

^ Identified hy Sir T. Hpidich Gotti of India^ p. 90) with Ander^b j but this dif- 
Iriet it ill the hiltt it could bardlj have tcrved t* the wioter quarter* of Alexander,. Moreover, 
we know that Spittmenea raided Zariatpa with tome Scythian borBcmen, and, if modem analogy 
terves, they would not have entangled themaelves in the MUa. Zariiapi wa* more probably m 
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midwinter 329-28 b.c., he rested his army and received large 
reinforcements from Greece, which must have been extremely 
valuable at this juncture. 

The Capture of the Sogdian Rock *—After its rest, the 
Macedonian army again crossed the Oxus. Alexander 
himself marched to Maracanda ; four other columns were 
formed to subdue the country thoroughly, and this they did 
without much difficulty. Awhile these operations were in 
progress Spitamenesj the most energetic of Alexander s 
opponents, made a raid, in which he penetrated as far as 
Zariaspa ; but he was pursued and driven away by Craterus. 
In attempting another raid he was defeated, and the Serbians 
ultimately sent his head to Alexander as a peace-offering. 
Bactria and Sogdiana were then organized in peace, 

This campaign was marked by a striking feat m the 
capture of the Sogdian rock. Its gamson, believing it to 
be inaccessible, taunted the Macedonians and boasted that 
only winged men could take the fort. Alexander offend 
immense rewards for the first men who scaled the 
and a band of heroes achieved the seemingly impossible 
by climbing up iron pegs driven into the rocks. When 
they appeared on the cliff overlooking the fort, the garrison 
forthwith surrendered. Among the prisonep was Roi^na, 
the beautiful daughter of Oxyartes, the Bactrian chief, whom 
Alexander afterwards married. The late winter of 328- 
327 B,c,i was spent at Nautaka, a fertile oasis between Samar- 
cand and the Oxus, evidently the modern Karshi, there being 
no other oasis in the mouittains south of Samarcand ; and, 
in the following spring, Alexander completed his conqu^ts 
in those parts by conquering the Paraitakai or mountain tribes 

of Badakshan. , 

The Invasion of India, 327 bx.— Nearly two years had 
been spent in subduing and organizing the warlike eastern 
provinces of Persia, Consequently it was not until the 
summer of 327 bx. that everything was ready for the invasion 
of India, a country which had attracted Alexander with 
irresistible force, just as it attracted the Portuguese, the 


the 0|icn plain not very far from the Oiua, and may poatibly be identified with Ballch Jtsclf, 
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Dutch, the English, and the French some nineteen centuries 
later. Recrossing the Hindu Kush to the Alexandria of the 
Indian Caucasus, the Macedonian army, now 120,000 strong, 
marched thence to Nicaia, identified by Sir Thomas Holdich * 
with Kabul, where King Taxiles made his submission. The 
main body was then despatched under Hephaestion north of 
the Khyber* pass 

identified with the lower Swat valley, to the north of Peshawar. 
Alexander, with a picked force, attacked the tribes living on 
the southern slopes of the main range, in accordance with his 
usual custom of protecting his lines of communication by 
attacking and overpowering the local tribesmen. The capture 
of a second Aornos in this campaign has given birth to an 
immense controversial literature concerning its site ; and 
Holdich considers that the question of its identity is by no 
means finally settled. The Macedonian army besieged several 
towns, and although their losses were not heavy, the effort 
would appear to have been somewhat out of proportion to 
the results, especially as Alexander himself was wounded in 
the shoulder by a dart and in the ankle by an arrow. Probably 
the report that HerciJes had not been able to capture'Aornos 
was the main cause of the whole campaign. The moral effect 
of these successes must, however, have been considerable. 

Nysa^ a Colony founded by IDionysus .—One extraordinary 
incident of the campaign was the arrival at a city termed 
Nysa, whose inhabitants claimed to be descendants of the 
army of Dionysus, pointing in proof of their statement to the 
fact that ivy grew in their neighbourhood and nowhere else. 
Alexander, delighted to hear this legend, which would act 
as an incentive to the Macedonians to rival the exploits of 
the god, treated the Nysaeans with marked kindness, and in 
honour of Dionysus the army wove ivy chaplets and sang 
hymns, invoking him by his various names. 

The Passage of the Indus .—Meanwhile Hephaestion had 
reached the Indus at Attock, where its width narrows to 
about one hundred yards, and constructed a bridge of boats 
some time before Alexander rejoined the main body. Taxiles, 
too, had sent a gift of money, elephants, oxen, and sheep, 
together with a force of seven hundred mounted men ; at 
the same time he formally surrendered his capital of Taxila, 

* /Writ, chaps, ir, uid whicfi with the rgutet of Alciandcr. 
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the largest city in the Panjab, whose ruins lie half-way between 
Attock and Rawal Pindi. Alexander recognized the importance 
of the occasion by offering sacrifices and celebrating contests ; 
and he waited to cross the Indus until the omens proved 
favourable. He then advanced on Taxila, where he was 
received with demonstrations of friendship, and in return he 
added to the territory of the state. 

The Battle with Porus, 326 B.c. — A. Macedonian garrison 
was left at Taxila and the ever-victorious army marched 
towards the Hydaspes, now the Jhelum, where it was known 
that Porus, a mighty monarch, had collected a large force 
strengthened by many elephants to withstand the invaders. 
Upon reaching the river they saw his camp on the opposite 
bank. The situation was difficult, as the Jhelum was in 
flood and unfordable, and Alexander’s horses could not be 
trusted to face the elephants. But his genius shone most 
brightly when dealing with difficulties, and after lulling the 
suspicions of Porus by constant marches and counter-marches, 
he crossed from a point seventeen miles above his main camp 
where a wooded island screened his movements. During the 
operation there was a violent storm of rain and wind, which, 
however, ceased before daybreak. The troops were embarked 
in boats, and after passing the island steered for the opposite 
bank, where they were detected by the scouts of Porus who 
rode off" to give the alarm. 

Upon landing, the Macedonians found that they were 
not on the mainland after all, but on another island, and 
they had to ford a swift stream reaching higher than the 
chest before they formed up on the left bank of the river. 
There Alexander encountered the son of Porus with a force 
of 2000 men and a detachment of chariots ; but after a sharp 
skirmish the Indians were driven back with the loss of their 
commander. Porus, meanwhile leaving a few elephants and 
a small force to contain the Macedonian troops who had been 
left in camp, formed a line of battle with his main body in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Chillianwala, where in 1849 
British troops met valiant Sikhs, many of whom were probably 
the descendants of the soldiers of Porus. Trusting to the 
terror inspired by his elephants, he distributed them to the 
number of two hundred in front of the line, a hundred paces 
apart. Behind these was a force of 30,000 infantry. His 
cavalry and chariots were posted on the flanks. 
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Alexander, whose troops must have been weary after 
their long march in heavy rain and the passage of the Jhelum, 
ordered rest to be taken while he studied the dispositions of 
the enemy. Seeing the elephants covering the whole line, he 
decided not to make a frontal attack, but, taking advantage 
of his superiority in cavalry, to make his main attack against 
the left flank of Porus. He detached Koinos with a brigade 
to work round by the Greek right * to the rear of the enemy, 
with orders to harass them when they moved to meet the 
main attack. The commanders of the phalanx were instructed 
not to advance until the cavalry charge had produced its 
effect. The Indian cavalry, upon seeing their rear threatened, 
were preparing to wheel part of their force to meet the un¬ 
expected danger when Alexander charged home, and they 
broke and fled for shelter behind the elephants. The phalanx 
now advanced, and as the elephants crashed through it the 
situation was for a while serious. The I ndian cavalry attempted 
a second charge ; but the better disciplined Macedonians 
drove them back upon the elephants, and following them up 
hemmed them in. The elephants, as the battle progressed, 
became unmanageable from their woimds and attacked friend 
and foe indiscriminately ; but, whereas the Macedonians 
could retreat and open out when charged, the Indians were 
so closely wedged in together that their losses were very 
heavy. At last, when the elephants refused to charge any 
longer, the Macedonians, advancing in close order, cut the 
Indians to pieces. At this juncture Craterus, who had crossed 
the Jhelum, appeared on the battlefield, and as his troops 
were fresh they engaged in a vigorous pursuit which turned 
the defeat into a rout. 

Porus, conspicuous on a huge elephant, had fought 
throughout with the utmost bravery, and not until his troops 
were defeated did he seek refuge in flight. Being captured 
he was brought before Alexander, who asked him how he 
wished to be treated. “ Like a King ” was the proud reply. 
Asked if he had any further request to make, he rejoined, 

" Everything is comprised in the words ‘ Like a King,' ” 

Alexander was at his greatest in this battle. Throughout 
the operations he made no mistake ; his army faced elephants 
in large numbers for the first time, after a long night march 

' PluUTch, who wii not very accurate in militiry tju«tiorn^ makei Koino* itucfc the 
right wing of the Induni, 
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in a storm and the t^ng passage of the Jhelum ; the victory 
was absolutely decisive, and, to crown all, he displayed great 
generosity to the vanquished monarch. The words attributed 
to him by Quintus Ctutius run : “ I see at last a danger that 
matches my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men 
of uncommon mettle that the contest now lies.” These words 
furnish an accurate epitome of this famous battle. 

TAe Limit of Conquest .—^The Macedonians, in spite of 
their splendid victory, felt depressed at the stubborn valour 
displayed by the Indians and also on account of their losses, 
which were comparatively heavy.^ Alexander, however, after 
founding Nicaia on the battlefield in celebration of the victory, 
and Bucephalia at the point where he crossed the river, in 
memory of his famous charger which died shortly after the 
battle, led on his army, without heeding the heavy monsoon 
rains. The Acesines (the Chenab) and the Hydraotes (the 
Ravi) were crossed in succession, and everywhere the fertile 
country was subdued until the army camped on the right bank 
of the Hyphasis (the Beas). 

The Macedonians, hearing that the country farther east 
was governed by powerful monarchs whose war elephants 
and armies were stronger and more numerous than those 
of Forus, began to hold meetings at which the speakers all 
declared that they had gone enough, that they were 
tired of endless marches and battles, and wished to return 
home to enjoy what they had so hardly earned. A fine speech 
by Alexander, who declared his ide^ to be ” no other aim 
and end of labours except the labours themselves, provided 
they be such as lead to the performance of glorious deeds,” 
fell flat on men in this mood. Koinos, a general of the second 
rank, in a very sensible reply pointed out that there must be 
some limit set to human achievement ; that but few of the 
soldiers who had started from Greece were left ; and that, if 
Alexander wished to conquer the whole world, he should 
first return home to celebrate his triumphs and then recruit 
a fresh army with which to undertake fresh conquests. 

Alexander, who listened with not unnatural, resentment 
to these impalatable truths, broke up the assembly, and for 
three days secluded himself entirely, in the hope that the 
soldiers' mood would change. Finally, as they showed no 

> Arrkn aakm ike ciauftllie* ibout three htmdredt but Diodomi eitiiutet them »t t 
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sign, he sacrificed and, the omens being un^vourable to an 
advance, the greatest soldier of all time permitted himself, 
as the Macedonians put it, to be vanquished bf his own 
men. The order to march back was given ^ and received 
with demonstrations of heartfelt joy. Twelve enormous altars 
were erected to serve as thank-offerings to the gods and as 
memorials of the toil endmed, and after celebrating a festival 
in the usual manner, the army marched back to the Ravi, 
which was probably crossed near Lahore, and to Wazirabad 
on the Chenab, which is now a prosaic railway junction. 
Alexander then proceeded to the Hydaspes, where he halted 
to construct sufficient ships to carry 8000 men, and when 
these were ready, the armada started off to conclude the most 
important of all early Voyages. It is safe to state that until 
the present generation no other European had trodden many 
of the routes which are mentioned by the Greek writers, but 
which can now be identified, from ^e accurate descriptions 
that have come down to us, more especially in the pages of 
Arrian. 

^ 111 MiUs. diip* m, b dcrotel to tte march of Alcuadcr from India 

to SOIA. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT-HIS 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND CHARACTER 

He uught tbe Hyrcanlaas tbe instiiution of marriagef tbe Arachosiana agiiculture ; 
he caused the Sogdtam to support, not to kill, their i^rents ; the Persiam to respect, 
not to wtdf their mothers. Wondrous phUosopber, who made the Scythkns bury 
their dead instead of eating them.— Plutarch on Alexander the Great. 

The Voyage to the Indian Ocean .—^To term the expedition 
of Alexander to the Indian Ocean a retreat is surely incorrect. 
Just as of his own will he made the Jaxartes his limit of con¬ 
quest in the north, so in India his army made the Fanjab 
his limit to the south. But he descended the Jhelum and 
the Indus as a conqueror, and as a conqueror he traversed 
the deserts of Gedrosia, subduing and organizing his con¬ 
quests, until he reached the South-eastern provinces of Persia. 
Thus he completed an expedition during the course of which, 
as an examination of the map will prove, few if any centres 
of importance between Egypt and the Panjab had failed to 
hear the footsteps of his warriors and feel their might. 

The great armada started down the Jhelum in the autumn 
of 326 B.C., on a journey which to the sea alone was about 
nine hundred miles in length, and took nearly a year to 
accomplish. Nearchus, destined to cam immortal fame as 
the first of all scientific naval explorers, was in charge of the 
fleet, which kept carefully defined stations, while divisions of 
the army marched along both banks. The Chenab was 
entered, not without danger from the eddies, and Alexander, 
ever thirsting for fresh laurels, left the river to attack the 
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Malloij whom he severeij’ harassed, in storming their chief 
city, generally identified with Multan, he leaped down alone 
into the stronghold with only three devoted followers, and 
when the Macedonians came to his assistance he appeared 
to be mortally wounded. The dismay of the army, to whom 
it was reported that Alexander was dead, may be imagined, 
and so may the transport of joy with which he was_ greeted 
when sufficiently recovered to endure the fatigue of return¬ 
ing to his camp, where he mounted a horse to prove his 
convalescence to his soldiers. 

From Fatal a, at the apex of the Indus delta, Cra terns was 
dismissed in charge of three brigades, the invalids, and the 
elephants, with instructions to travel to Persia “ by the route 
through the Arachoslans and the Zaranglans." Alexander 
sailed down to the Indian Ocean and, in spite of a storm and 
the Still more alarming phenomenon of the tide, which ebbed 
and left the fleet stranded, he advanced into the open sea, 
w’herc he sacrificed to Poseidon, and after offering libations 
threw the goblet into the water as a thank-offering, praying 
the god to grant Nearchus a successful voyage. 

T/jt March from the Indus to Ssisa^ 325 B.c,-“Thc direction 
of Alexander's march through almost the entire length of 
what is now termed Makran was undoubtedly determined 
bv the knowledge that hia fleet, on which he relied to com- 
piete this cimch-making expedition, would require assistance ; 
throughout it is clear that his movements were subordinated 
to this consideration. Knight-errant as he was, his conviction 
that Semiramis and Cyrus had barely escaped from the 
deserts of Gedrosia with the loss of almost all their men 
would naturally furnish him with an additional incentive to 
win fresh laurels. Crossing the Arabius, now (he Purali, he 
turned towards the sea to dig wells for the use of the fleet, 
and then swept the country of the Oreltai to the west, where 
he followed the some course. He next entered Gedrosia, 
and for some marches maintained touch with the coast ; but 
even thus early the pinch of hunger was felt, and his soldiers 
took for their own use the corn which he had collected for 
the revictualling of the fleet. It was during this stage of the 
journey that the abundant myrrh and nard, so valued in that 
age, was collected by the Phoenician sutlers. 

About one hundred miles from the Arabius the Rat 
Mabn forctrd the army to turn Inland up the Hingol River, 
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This range entirely prevents all access to the sea, and here it 
was that the sufferings of the troops really be^n. As 
Arrian puts it, the blazing heat and want of water destroyed 
a great part of the army. . , . For thej' met with lofty 
ridges or sand riot bard and compact, but so loose that those 
who stepped on it sank down as into mtid . . , tortured 
alike by raging heat and thirst unquenchable.” In October 
1893 1 travelled from Chahbar, on the coast of Makran, to 
Geh and Pahra, in the interior ; nowhere have 1 made so 
trying a journey, and I appreciated the truthfulness of Arrian's 
description. So difficult, indeed, are the conditions in Makran 
that, but for the dates and palm cabbages which, on the 
authority' of Strabo, saved the army, it is unlikely that a single 
survivor would Imve been left to tell the tale. 

Alexander regained the coast ntar P^n i, where he obtained 
fresh water by digging wells on the sea-shorc, which he 
followed as far as Cwadur, From this port a natural route 
leads up a river to the interior, and, realizing that to contimie 
along the coast would involve the total d^truction of his 
force, Alexander led the way to the fertile valley in which 
Pura was situated. I lore his worn-out men were able to rest, 

Pura,^ now termed Pahra by the Baluchis and Fahraj by 
the Persians, lies In the only really fertile vallcj' ot Persian 
Haluchistan. In the ncighlumrhood are ruins of two older 
'‘bits, and the site is generally believed to be ancient. Arrian 
suites that Pura was reached in sixty day's from Ora, and, as 
the map makes the distance perhaps six hundred miles, this 
would, in all the circumstances, be a reasonable distance to 
be covered in the time. Moreover, the army would naturally 
recruit at the first fertile district it reached, and would certainly 
not pass by the valley of the Bampur River. Therefore we 
may confidently assume that the mid-winter was spent in 
this valley of Baluchisian, and here Alexander regainisi touch 
with his Persian Satraps. From Pura the river was followed 
down to where its waters commingle with those of the Halil 
Rud in a httmuH or lake known ag the Jaz Morian, which I 
discovered in 1894 when I followed the footsteps of Alexander 
in this section of his great journey. A standing camp was 
formed in the valley of the Halil Rud, probably in the modem 
district of Rud bar. Higher up this valley, in 1900, a Greek 
alabaster unguent vase, dating from the fourth century b.c., 
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was found by me. It is now one of my greatest treasures, as 
it may well have belonged to Alexander, 

It was at this standing camp, where an Alexandria was 
founded which has been identified with modern Gulashkird, 
that the weather-beaten and ragged Nearchus appeared. 
Alexander, seeing him in a miserable plight, feared that his 
fleet was lost, ana we can imagine the joy of all when its safety 
was announced, and with what fervour sacrifices were offered 
and honours bestowed. 

In the valley of the Halil Rud the army was Joined by 
Craterus, with the baggage and el^hants, after a march 
down the Helmand and across the Lut; and the journey 
was resumed under the most agreeable conditions, with 
abundant supplies, and no hostile force to be expected. 
Nearchus returned to the fleet, which he safely conducted 
to Ahwaz, and Hephaestion marched along the coast, keeping 
in touch with it. Alexander, with a picked force of light 
troops, traversed the districts of Siijan and Baonat to Pasar- 
gadae, where we read of his distress upon finding that the 
tomb of Cyrus had been desecrated. The great army was 
reunited at Ahwaz, and crossed the Karun by a bridge. 
Thence it marched to Susa ; and here the greatest expedition 
recorded in history terminated in triumphal rejoicings and 
in weddings between the noblest Macedonians and Persians. 

The Voyage to Babylon, —^After a while Alexander, ever 
chafing at inaction, sailed down the Karun to the Persian 
Gulf, and, skirting the low-lying coast to the mouth of the 
Tigris, travelled up this great river to Opis situated above 
modern Baghdad. The voyage took many months to accom¬ 
plish and was completed in the sxunmer of 324 b.c. 

At Opis he announced that he intended to dismiss many 
of his veterans with rich rewards to their homes. This 
brought to a head the feelings of discontent and jealousy 
which had been constantly inflamed by the knowledge that 
thousands of Orientals were being trained to take their places 
in the ranks, and by the supposed change in Alexander from 
the mighty War Lord of a free people to an Oriental Despot 
surrounded by thousands of attendants. The war-worn 
veterans, deeming themselves slighted, collected in a vast 
throng and cried out to the King to dismiss them all, and 
then jecringly advised him to continue the war in company 
with his father, the god Ammon. This mutinous behaviour 
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enraged Alexander, who ordered the ringleaders to instant 
execution. He then harangued the army in a stirring speech, 
demonstrating with much force how he had raised his kingdom 
from penury to opulence ; and then, retiring to his palace, 
he began to organize Persian footguards, to choose Persian 
companions, and to give high posts to Persians. This was 
too much for his men, who implored with tears to be for¬ 
given, and a great banquet marked the reconciliation with 
&eir commander. 

Alexander then marched to the uplands of Media, where 
he found that the famous breed of Nisaean horses had been 
seriously diminished through neglect. The death of ^ his 
friend Hephaestion at Ecbatana was a grievous blow to him ; 
and, finding in strenuous action the best alleviation of his 
grief, he made a winter expedition against the Cossaeans, 
who occupied the rugged ranges of Luristan. In spite of 
the cold and the elusiveness of the enemy, this, his last 
campaign, was as successful as every other war that he waged. 
In savage mood he offered up the Cossaeans as a sacrifice to 
the ghost of Hephaestion. 

The Great Conqueror now marched towards Babylon, 
arranging on the way for ships to be constructed in Hyrcania 
for the exploration of the C^pian Sea. There was at that 
time no certainty that it was an inland sea, and the Volga 
was quite unknown. Embassies from many lands, including 
Carthage, Libya, Ethiopia, Italy, and Gaul, came to offer 
their congratulations, and such widespread homage must 
have tended to flatter the pride of the Great Soldier, When 
he approached Babylon, the priests of Bel begged him not 
to enter the dty ; but he rejected their advice, as interested, 
and marched in triumph into the ancient capital of Asia. 

The Death ef Alexander the Greats 323 b.c. —Not content 
with the vast empire he already possessed, Alexander began 
almost immediately to prepare ror an expedition to Arabia by 
means of reconnaissances and the construction of a powerful 
fleet to be manned by Phoenicians, He also made a voyage 
down the Euphrates and began the construction of a dock¬ 
yard at Babylon. Suddenly, in the midst of his preparations, 
he was stricken with fever, probably contracts in the 
marshes of the Euphrates. He_^continucd to give orders 
and to offer sacrifices as usual ; but at last he became 
speechless, and after greeting his g^ef-stricken soldiers as 
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they filed past him, Alexander the Great passed away at the 
early age of thirty-two, in the height of his fame and the 
splendid plenitude of his power. 

An Analysis of Hellenism. — It is important to grasp 
the effect produced on the Persian Empire by the Greek 
Conquest ; and in order to do so it is necessary to consider 
for a moment the nature of Hellenism, which was imposed 
on the East. Bevan, who devotes a brilliant and most 
suggestive chapter to this subject,^ lays down that the epoch- 
malung achievement of the Greeks was to bring freedom and 
civilization into unity ; and this is profoundly true. As 
has been pointed out in dealing with Sumer and Akkad, 
the dwellers in Babylonia, in consequence mainly of the 
physical conditions, were certainly not free in the Greek 
sense of the word ; indeed each of the old powers not only 
rested on slavery but held that even its free subjects were 
bound to obey any and every order without demur. In 
Hellas, on the other hand, the physical conditions always made 
for freedom ; but the intense love of freedom prevented 
Hellas from developing into a great power, and to the end 
of the history of Greece there was no continuous unity of 
effort. 

Macedonia was not strictly a Greek state, being composed 
of a number of mountain tribes who served an absolute 
monarch ; but that monarch was strongly imbued with 
all that Hellas could teach, and thus Alexander the Great 
was the torch-bearer of Hellenism, and the Hiadochi or 
“ Successors " founded dynasties which were Greek in mind 
and speech. But, as absolute monarchs, both he and they 
conflicted with the spirit of Hellenism, which implied a 
certain type of character and a certain cast of ideas entirely 
opposed to absolutism. The life of the Greek citizen was 
dominated by his sense of duty to the state, of which he was 
himself a part, and it was this which gave him his love of 
freedom, his individuality, and his spirit of enterprise, price¬ 
less qualities that raised him above the Asiatic. But the lack 
of other qualities hindered the Greeks from the steady co¬ 
operation necessary to make a united Hellenic people. The 
Macedonian kings were absolute rulers, and consequently 
would be regarded as tyrants by the Greeks ; yet they were 
Hellenes, who looked to Athens for fame, and who treated 
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their own countrymen in a different spirit from that shown 
towards the subject Asiatics. 

A Comparison between the Hellentzed and the ^ British 
Empire, —It is interesting to compare the Greeks witb our¬ 
selves, and their empire with that of Great Britain. It 
can certainly be maintained that the class from which the 
administrators of Great Britain have been mostly drawn is 
trained at the Public Schools both mentally and physically 
to produce an average type which in many respects must 
resemble the best Greek ideals more closely than any other 
since the downfall of Hellas. Indeed in some '^ys it wen 
surpasses the highest Greek ideals. This training, in a 
society which is from many points of view a model republic, 
produces a certain type of character and a certain cast of 
ideas which no other Eur^ean race can jival ; and this 
explains the fact that the Englishman is so often an ^hle 
adnunistrator who, thanks to his love of sport and of physicm 
exercise, can live all over the globe and maintain his health 
and with it his sane outlook, his initiative, and his energy. 
Just as Alexander the Great bmlt cantonments at strategical 
points, where he posted garrisons who led their own lives, 
so the British of to-day hold India by a mere handful of 
administrators and soldiers also living their own lives in can¬ 
tonments distributed at strategical centres, albeit with their 
task facilitated of late years by railways and the telegraph. 

To conclude this comparison, would it be far-fetched to 
compare the Nlacedonians with the Scotch, who, descended 
from wild clansmen, have yet played almost as leading a 
part in empire-building as was played by the tribesmen of 
Macedonia under their ever-famous King ? 

The Fruits of HeUenism.—Giwcn then the Greek character, 
it is reasonable to suppose that in ordinary conditions the 
position of the subject races would be better than under the 
rule of Persia, just as the Englishman shows incomparably 
greater consideration to the Indian than the Indians do to 
their fellow-countrymen. The Greek generals, we know, 
followed the example of their king in subduing robber tribes 
and in introducing law and order. But when once the 
master mind had been removed by death, furious nvalnes 
and wild ambitions were let loose and the Macedonmns 
spoiled their splendid heritage by incessant campaigns. ^*1 
yet the spirit remained, and, if the era of strife never entirely 
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passed away, it is to be remembered that the armies engaged 
were small and the area enormous ; and thus we can well 
believe that, as in India during the Mutiny, quiet progress 
was constantly made in districts which were not affected by 
the fighting. 

A matter of no little importance was the dispersal of the 
hoards of the Achaemcnians. Although in the first place 
the money was given to Macedonian officers and men and 
was mainly spent on building temples and on public works 
in Greece, this unlocking of the treasure-house of Asia 
increased the trade of the known world enormously. As 
the roads to the East were open for intercourse of every 
kind, it is reasonable to suppose that the beneficent power 
of commerce was stimulated and increased to an extent we 
cannot easily appreciate. 

One further point remains for notice. Alexander the 
Great is made to fi^re in Persian legend as the destroyer of 
the Zoroastrian religion. This is in fact a complete mis¬ 
representation. Strabo ^ mentions that he prohibited the 
barbarous custom of exposing persons at the point of drath 
to the sacred dog, and perhaps it was this and similar actions 
which make the policy of Alexander appear to be the very 
reverse of what it actually was. It must also be remembered 
that it was through priestly and consequently hostile sources 
that legends concerning his actions were handed down. 

The Achievements and Character of Alexander the Great ,— 
It has been well said that Alexander the Great represents 
the culminating point of Greek civilization both in his 
achievements and in his character. His achievements were 
to lead the forces of the poor but virile kingdom of Macedonia, 
threatened as it constantly was by the states of Hellas and 
the surrounding tribes, over the known world, conquering, 
organizing, and civilizing wherever he went. He^ held 
together his conquests by justice, by founding cities at 
strategical points which were occupied by Greeks, and above 
all by his genius, which was not merely dazzling but attractive. 
And this gigantic work, which was accomplished in eleven 
years, held good in many cases for centuries ; so that after 
his death, Arrian tells us, from Hellas to India, Semitic, Aryan, 
and Turanian states were alike ruled by Greek dynasties per¬ 
meated with the Hellenic spirit. Again, this extraordinary 
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personality worked to break down the barriere Utween E^t 
and West, and had he succeeded in yoking all Hdlas to the 
noble task the results would have been incomparably grater 
and more lasting than they were ; but even Athens could not 
rise above local jealousies, and Sparta was ever hostile. This 
temper in Greece only heightens the achievements of Alexander, 
which, when the age, the short time, and the arcumstances 
are all considered, stand unrivalled among the deeds ot men. 

In studying his character no one who reads wim care 
the pages of Arrian and of Plutarch can fail to notice the 
judicial frame of mind in which they are written. The errors 
and defects of Alexander are neither concealed extenuated 
but set forth plainly, and we are impressed with the fact that 
we have a truthful, detailed, and impartial account of his 
life. This being so, does the character of any great conqueror 
appear finer than that of this fearless knight, who in Makran 
poured away a precious draught of water in the sig t o 
his army ? He was courteous to women, ever athirst tor 
knowledge, and surely worthy of the chief seat at any court 
of chivalry ; true to all, generous, humane, and greedy only 
of renown. Were he impeached before any conceivable 
tribunal, could we not fancy him exclaiming, like the great 
Englishman, Clive, " By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment 
I stand astonished at my own moderation ? Mod^eration, 
self-control, and the cult of the “ proper mran of AnstoUe 
were among his marked characteristics in all his dealings with 

his fellows. . „ ,^ 

Alexander was not only the greatest of all soldiera, he 
was a statesman whose plans were constantly successful, and 
his love of exploration and of knowledge of all lands w^ a 
ruling passion throughout his life. In parting with per aps 
the most famous man who ever trod this earth, I quote the 
words of his great historian, Arrian : For my own part, 
I think there was at that time no race of men, no 
even a single indmdual to whom Alexander’s name and^e 
had not penetrated. For this reason it seems to me tot a 
hero totally unlike any other human being could not have 
been born without the agency of the deity. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE WARS or THE " St^CCESSORS " 
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TAe PrsbUm nf the Suetezsio^.' —The sudden and unexpected 
death of Alexander the Great before he possessed an aduh 
son unchained a conflict of interests which convulsed the 
known world for two generations. Roxana was expecting an 
heir, Alexander had only recently married Statira, a daughter 
of Darius, and there was Heractes, falsely alleged to be his son 
by Barsine, widow of Nlemnon. Another claimant to power 
was his illegitimate half-witted brother, Philip Atrhidacus. 
Olympias, beloved as bang the mother of the hero, had 
to be re^oned with, and also his sister Cleopatra, the 
widow-queen of Epirus. Cynane, a daughter of Phiiip, and 
her daughter Euj^dice;, who subsequently married Philip 
Arrhidaeus, were also prominent fibres on the stage. 

The first fight for power took place almost oefore the 
King's body was cold. Perdiccas, the senior officer of the 
Court, who had served with much distinction and in high 
posts under Philip as well as under his great son, but was 
selfish, cruel, and narrow-minded, took the lead at a meeting 
of generals, at which it was decided to govern the empire 
^ means of a council pending the birth of an heir. The 
infantry, on the other hand, representing a lower class without 
personal ambitions and more loyal to the throne^ proclaimed 
Philip Arrhidaeus king. 
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The moment was critical, but a compromise was made, 
and, iti accordance with, ancient custom, the whole army 
was purified by marching between the divided halves of a 
dng which had been sacrificed» and then engaged in a sham 
fight, the infantry opposing the cavalry and the elephant 
division, rhe infantry was overpowered^ and, as the wntest 
threatened to beconii; grimly earnest^ surrendered the leaders 
of the party favouring Ehilip Arrhidacus, who were thereumn 
trampled to death by the ekph^nts^. In the end it was settled 
that Philip Arrhidacus should be king until the expected heir 
was old enough to succeed, and that Perdiccas should be 
regent of the whole empire. ^ The gctierals were appointed 
to various countries, to which they proceeded, meaning 
undoubtedly in moat cases to carve out kingdoms for them¬ 
selves. a fact history has reci^lzed by bestowing upou 
them the title of TMadachi or “ Successors. 

Meanwhile Roxana had'enticed Statlra, the daughter of 
Darius, to Babylon, where she murdered her, and her own 
imsition was shortly wards strengtlieiied by the birth of 
a son, known as King Alexander. 

The Death af PerdUcas, 321 b.c.— The clash of con¬ 
flicting interests ended speedily in i^r, Perdjccas, 2ner 
many intrigues, strengthened his position by betrothal to 
Cleopatra, which gained lum the support of the itujsterrul 
Olympias. This fresh development so alarmed Antigonus 
of Phrygia that he fled to Antipater, who, m the pr^ous 
year, had succeeded in crushing a Greek rising m what is 
known as the Ijtmian war. Perdiccas now attempted to 
remove Ptolemy from his path, and summoned him fiwm 
Egypt, hoping that his order would be disobey^. But 
the astute Ptolemy promptly appeared before the 
the sovereign tribunal, which duly acquitted him, and he 
returned in safety to his province. Angered bv this WMt 
of success, Perdiccas invaded Egyp^t where he^ 
in three attempts to force the passage of the 
Macedonians turned on him and he murderca by ms 
own officers. Peace was then made with Ptolemy, and the 
army marched away to join the forces of Anti pater. 

The Rise of 5e/ewrw.—Among the leaders m this mutiny 
was Sclcucus, who was destined shortly to p|*y * y 
patt. A favourite of Alexander, who had noted his splendid 
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physique and great courage, Seleucus, although compara¬ 
tively young, had served with distinction throughout the 
long series of campaigns, and in India had been appointed 
Commander of the Royal Hypaspistw or Medium Infantry ^ 
At the triumphal celebration at Susa he had been awarded 
the hand of Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, who with 
Oxyartes had been so doughty an opponent of Alexander in 
Bactria, and thus the famous Seleucid dynas^, of which he 
was the founder, sprang from both Macedonian and Iranian 
stock. 

After the death of Alexander and the assumpuon of the 
regency by Perdiccas, Seleucus was appointed to the command 
of the Companion Cavalry, and in Egypt he led the cavalry 
officers who forced their way into the Regent’s tent. 

The Macedonian infantry, which had been ignored in 
the mutiny, rose against Antipater when the two arimes 
met. He attempted to reason with the men but was greeted 
with stones, and had not Antigonus and Seleucus intervened 
it would have gone hard with him. When a redistribution of 
posts was made, Seleucus, possibly in reward for his servic^ 
on this occasion, was appointed to Babylon, where he immedi¬ 
ately began to assert his authority and to extend his power. 

The Fight for Power ,—During the twenty years of constat 
warfare following the second distribution of posts, which 
was in reality a partition of the empire, events were com¬ 
plicated, and I propose to deal with them very briefly. Pithon, 
Satrap of Media, and Peukestas, Satrap of Persis, were both 
among Alexander’s greatest and most trusted officers ; but 
the former was too ambitious and Impatient, and no sooner 
had he returned to his province after reappointment to it 
than he seized Parthia, making away ^th its Sat^p. This 
folse step gave Peukestas an opportunity of heading a force 
supplied by himself and other neighbouring Satraps, which 
drove Pithon out of Media and forced him to flee to Babylon 
for help. 

Antigonus and Eumenes ,—Meanwhile Antigonus had been 
fighting against Eumenes, the late King’s secretary, who 
alone at this period represented the family of Alexander in 
Asia, and had forced him In 320 b.c. to shut himself up in a 
fort in Cappadocia. The following year the loyal Antipater 
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died, and as he had bequeathed his office of regent not to his 
son Caasander but to Polyperchon, a brother-in-arms, the 
latter, in order to secure support against Cassaoder, espoused 
the cause of Olympias with great aeal, and Eumencs was 
thereby enabled for a short time to play a leading part in the 
ceaseless struggle for power. The command of the famous 
“ Silver Shields *' and also the disposal of the royal trcMore 
were entrusted to him. Indeed, the prospects of the royal 
funily seemed to be distinctly brighter ; but in 318 d.c. 
its fleet was defeated off Byzantium by that of Antigonus and 
Cassander—a very serious blow. Eumenes, a man of strong 
character, thereupon marched inland and called upon the 
Satraps who had attacked Pithon to recognize his authority 
and to join him. He spent the winter of 318—317 b.c. in 
Mesopotamia, and in the spring encamped onljr thirty miles 
from Babylon, on his way to Susa. Selcucus tned tq corrupt^ 
the “ Silver Shields,” but in vain, and Eumencs joined the' 
Satraps at Susa. 

Meanwhile Antigonus had effected a junction with the 
forces of Seleucus, and in pursuance of their concerted scheme 
he marched on Susa, which was ultimately surrendcred- 
Eumenes opposed him a$ he was attempting to croM the Karun, 
and inflicted a serious defeat on him, filling the river with the 
dead and capturing four thousand mot. In a second engage* 
ment the ** Silver Shields,*’ who were now men of over sixty, 
carried all before them, but lost their bagrage. They there¬ 
upon disgraced themselves by an act of treachery seldom 
paralleled in military history. They handed over their 
undefeated gener^ Eumencs to Antigonus ; 3iid, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Nearcbiis, one of the verv few generals 
who kept his high reputation in prosperity, ne was pot to 
death. The dale of this crime was 316 b.c. 

The Supremacy of Amtigonus on tht Death 0/ EttmeaeJf 316 
a.c.—Antigonus neitt judicially murdered Pithon, whom 
he lured to a friendly conference, and Peukestas was also 
mysteriously rranoved. Laden with the treasures of Ec^tana 
and Susa to the value of some millions sterling, Antigonus 
returned in triumph to Babylon, where he intended to complete 
his successes by making away with hia host, Sdeucus. He, 
however, fled to Egypt, where Ptolemy received him and 
granted him protection. Antigonus now overshadowed all 
hia rivals, and, as his fleets were supreme and he occupied 
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a ceptral position which made concerted action on the part of 
his enemies extremely' difficult, it seemed probable that he 
would overcome them one by one. 

The Deitruttion of the Family ^ Alexander the Great ,— 
The savage hatred and jealousy of Olympias and Eurydice, 
prototypo of the ctjuaily barbarous and cruel Frcdcgotide 
and Brunhild, were the main cause of the final destruction 
of the royal family. At the same time, the character of the 
" Successors ” appears in a very evil light; for, with the 
exception of Antipacer, who was loyal to his trust, none of the 
general a who owed everything to Alexander rallied round 
the throne to protect hb helpless heir. Cassander, who had 
been passed over by his rather, had joined forces with 
Andgonus, and as a result of the naval battle In the Bosphorus 
^he had been able to conquer Hellas from Polyperchon, the 
Regent, Then followed the first of the royal t^edies. 
Olympias returned suddenly to Macedonia from Epirus and 
contrived to seize Philip Arrhidaeus and his intriguing 
wife Eurydice. With savage cruelty she put them to torture 
and finally to death, Philip bemg shot with arrows and Eury¬ 
dice being graciously permitted to hang hcnclf. The old 
^een then arrested hundreds of the adherents of the fiutiily 
of An ti pater, and th ey too were mcrdl essly dealt wi th. U ^n 
the return of Cassander the tide turned, and Olympias, 
besieg^ and captured in Pydna, was stoned to death in 
revenge for her many crimes. 

The youthful Alexander and Roxana now felt into the 
hands of Cassander, who, having himself married n daughter 
of Philip, aspired to the throne. He kept the young King 
and his mother close prisoners for a few years ; but in 31 r B.c^ 
hearing that the people were murmuring, he basely murdered 
the deserted son of Alexander the Great, whose fate is surely 
one of the most pathetic in history. Cleopatra, the widow- 
queen of Epirus, and Heracles, the illegitimate son, were also 
murdered, and the extirpaiion of the royal family was continued 
until the usurpers had no fear of a hostile claimant to the throne 
who could boast that he was of royal descent. 

The Battle sf GaotSf 312 B,c. —*To return to the chief 
actors, there were in 3x5 b.c., or only eight ywrs after the 
death of Alexander the Great, but four Macedonians who had 
maintained their power, the others, namely, Perdiccas, 
Eumeties, Peukestas, and Craterus, having disappeared from 
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the sbigC) while Scleucus was a iu^tive. Antlgontis ruled 
from the Mediterranean Sea to Bacina ; Ptolemy held Egypt 
firmly t Cassander ruled in Hellas and Macedoniai and 
Lysimachus was carving out a kingdom for himself in Thrace 
and in Asia Minor. 

The balance of pwwer having been upset by the pre* 
pondcrance of Antigonus, the three weaker rulers made 
common cause:, and down to the decisive battle of IpsuSj in 
301 e-C., they constantly endeavoured to undermine and 
wc^cn his position* The first blow was struck by 

Ptolemy, who, accompa^nied by ScTcucus, marched into Syria 
and inflicted a h^vy defeat on Demetrius*, the biitUant son 
of Antigonusv This entirely upset a plan for invading Europe 
which Antigonus had been maturings 

TAe ReQccupffih/i s/ Baifjhjt iy S^hsicus, 312 u.c.—The 
effects of this defeat were made much greater by the danng 
venture of Scleucus, who set out with a body of only one 
thousand men to recover his lost province. There was a 
strain of knight-errantry in Seleut^s that recalls his great 
master* When his little force quailed and faltered, he sus¬ 
tained it by an oracle which hdl^ him king and by speeches 
touched with a fire like Alexander s* Following the route 
through Corrhae, where he was joined by some Macedonian 
soldiers, he boldly traversed Mesopotamia and marched on 
Babylon, hoping that his adherents would come to ms sidCp 
Nor was he disappointed, as everywhere he was warmly 
welcomed^ even by the Macedonian officials. Carrying all 
before him, he ro-entered Babylon In triumph on October 
312 B.C., from which date the Seleucid era is, according to the 
mt^t generally received opinion, held to begin* 

He set to work at once to organic an amm knowing 
that the supporters of Andgonus would challenge 
He had not long to wait before Nicanor, Satrap of Media, 
advanced to attack him at the head of 17,000 men. Though 
his own force mimbered one-fifth of this, he made a senes of 
forced marches and surprised Nicanor^ whose army tatme over 
to him. The defeated Satrap himself barclv “caped with his 
personal following, but was pursued into Media and killed. 

TAe Raid of Dtmtmuf oji BalyUftf 311 b.c.— Anugonus, 
after the battle of Gaza, rightly considered that Ptolemy 
was his chief enemy, and preparw to invade Egypt l 
order to effect a diversion m wivour of Nicanor, he despatched 
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a flying column of 19,000 men under Demetrius, with orders 
to recover Babylon and to return as quickly as possible to 
join the great expedition. This raid was not opposed. 
Patrocles, who commanded in the absence of Seleucus, sent 
his small force far away to prevent the soldiers from being 
tampered with, while he himself merely observed Demetrius. 
The latter entered Babylon but had to return without produc¬ 
ing any permanent impression ; indeed the pillaging com¬ 
mitted by his army only damaged his father’s cause. 

The Making of the Empire of Seleucus^ 311-302 b.c.— 
Seleucus, after the withdrawal of Demetrius, returned from 
Media in triumph, and, realizing that Antigonus was too much 
occupied to attempt a serious invasion of Babylonia, employed 
his great abilities in annexing the eastern provinces of the 
Persian empire. By 302 b.c., after nine years of successful 
warfare, his empire extended to the Jaxartes in one direction 
and to the confines of the Panjab in the other. In India he 
came into contact with the famous conqueror Chandragupta, 
better known to us by his classical name of Sandrocottus, 
grandfather of the still more famous Asoka. At first he 
prepared to attack this monarch ; but realizing that the 
advantages to be gained were far outweighed by the risks, 
he came to terms with him, ceding the Greek possessions in 
India up to the Hindu Kush, in exchange for 500 trained 
war elephants and large sums of money. Seleucus sealed 
the treaty by giving his daughter to the Indian monarch, 
and it was faithfully observed on both sides. 

During this period Seleucus organized his vast empire 
into seventy-two satrapies, an arrangement which lessened 
the chances of revolt by preventing any single subject from 
becoming too powerful. Furthermore, he had moved the 
capital to Seleucia, a city which he founded on the Tigris 
some forty miles north of Babylon. His object in building 
it was probably to strengthen the influences of Hellenism, 
which must have been weak in face of the great traditions and 
associations of Babylon. 

Antigonus and Ptolemy .—In the west, meanwhile, the 
struggle had continued with varying success. Demetrius 
was subduing Cyprus when a fleet commanded by Ptolemy 
in person came in sight. In the battle which ensued the 
Egyptians suffered complete defeat, forty ships of war, 8000 
soldiers, and immense booty being captured ; and many ships 
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besides being sunk. Following up this succ^s, Antigonus 
invaded Egypt; but the expedition failed, Antigonus, like 
Perdiccas, being baffled by Ptolemy* He was baffled also 
at Rhodes, which Demetrius was unable to take. Here, too, 
the assistance in men and money afforded by Ptolemy con¬ 
tributed not a little to the successful defence* 

The Battle of Ipsus^ 301 b.c. —During these last years 
Antigonus had been barely holding his own, and when in 
302 B.c. the forces of Lysimachus and Cassander carried 
the war into Asia Minor, Demetrius was recalled from 
Greece, where he had been conducting a brilliant campaign* 
It was Seleucus who now decided the issue. At the end of 
302 B.c* he marched into Cappadocia with a veteran army of 
20,000 infantry, 12,000 mounted troops, 480 elephants, 
and 100 scythed chariots* In the spring of 301 b*c, he united 
his forces with those of Lysimachus and a decisive battle was 
fought at Ipsus, in the province of Phrygia, on the great route 
running from Sardes to Susa, In the first phase Demetrius 
routed the opposing cavalry commanded by Antiochus, son 
of Seleucus ; but he, like Prince Rupert in later times, carried 
the pursuit too far, and Seleucus, whose elephants were used 
to great effect, won the battle- The success was rendered 
all the more complete by the death of the veteran Antigonus, 
who to the end was expecting the return of his impetuous 
son. This victory was a most important one ; for, although 
Demetrius still maintained his hold on parts of Hellas and on 
Cilicia, Cyprus, Tyre, and Sidon, and possessed an unbeaten 
fleet, Syria was annexed by Seleucus and Asia Minor by 
Lysimachus- 

Seleucus became thenceforward the paramount king, as 
Antigonus had been before him, and consequently, to preserve 
the balance of power, Ptolemy and Lysimachus united against 
him* Probably it was on this account that the Seleucid 
capital was again transferred, this time from the centre of the 
empire to the Orontes, where Antioch arose in great splendour 
foreshadowing its future importance* 

The Career af Demetrius Poliorcetes after Reference 

has already been made to some of the brilliant exploits of 
Demetrius, best known by his title PoHorcetes or “ Taker of 
Cities-" Plutarch compares him apdy with Antony, and their 
lives were indeed, as he says, " each a series of great suc¬ 
cesses and great disasters, mighty acquisitions and tremendous 
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losses of power, sudden overthrows followed by unexpected 
recoveries.” No one was more conspicuous than he for some 
years after the battle of Ipsus, and a brief account of his later 
career is necessary, as he was connected with almost every 
important event. 

When Seleucus practically succeeded to the paramount 
position of Antigonus, Lysimachus and Ptolemy, as we have 
seen, were forced into opposition. Seleucus consequentiy 
made overtures to Demetrius, and asked for Ws daughter 
Stratonice, the grand - daughter of Antipater, in marnage. 
This pleased Demetrius, who came to Syria with his daughter, 
and the two monarchs remained on excellent terms until 
Seleucus tried to purchase Cilicia, and demanded Tyre and 
Sidon, the possession of which had become a matter of great 
importance to him since his establishment at Antioch. 
Demetrius replied by augmenting their garrisons^ and shortly 
afterwards returned to the West. 

His Accession to the Throne ojf Macedonia ,—In 297 
Cassander died, and in the following year his son Philip also; 
the kingdom of Macedonia was then held by his two remain¬ 
ing sons, who reigned conjointly. But again the barbarous 
Macedonian spirit showed itself in Antipater, who murdered 
his mother ; and Demetrius, taking advantage of his oppor¬ 
tunity, seized .the throne of Macedonia in 293 _ b-c. Soon 
afterwards, his vast preparations for a campaign in Asia 
aroused Lysimachus and Ptolemy, who incited Pyrrhus of 
Epirus to join the former in a concerted invasion of Mace¬ 
donia, while Seleucus turned the situation to advantage by 
annexing Cilicia. The Macedonians had come to despise 
the luxuriousness of Demetrius, and, regarding Pyrrhus as 
the bravest soldier of the day and the most like Alexander,^ 
desired him for their king. They consequently deserted 
Demetrius, to whom Plutarch applies the words put by 
Sophocles into the mouth of Menelaus : 

For me, my destiny, alas, is found 

Whirling upon the gods* iwift wheel around* 

After a period of eclipse this truly great adventurer 
collected a force, and, landing in Asia Minor, captured Sardes. 

^ Pbtirdi write*: " They Ihooght hU coontcuAnce, bi* awiftaew ind hit iMtioa# ci- 
prea*ed thoae of the Great Aleitaflder, ud thtt they here in imafe tnd retemblm^ 

of hi* rapidity uul itreogth ui fight.” Whit 1 ipkodid measaory Akiwwkr bequcitM to the 
Micedomioi t 
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Agathocles, son of Lysimachus, now appeared on the scene, 
and although he gained no success, the army of Demetrius 
suffered from lack of supplies and forage and lost a number 
of men in the passage of the Lycus. So, after following the 
route of Alexander as far as Tarsus, he opened up negotiations 
with his son-in-law. Seleucus was at first inclined to meet 
him generously ; but, convinced by the arguments of Patrocles 
that it would be dangerous to allow such an ambitious and 
restless personage to reside within lus borders, he changed his 
mind and marched to Cilicia at the head of a large force. 
Demetrius, at bay, fought splendidly, and had more than 
once defeated the troops of Seleucus when he was prostrated 
by sudden illness and deserted by many of^ his soldiers. 
Rapidly recovering, however, he made a daring raid into 
Syria at the head of the band which had remained faithful. 
Seleucxis followed, and with great coi^ge rode up alone to 
the diminished army of Demetrius, which recognized him and 
at once came over to him. 

His Captivity and Death .—^Demetrius then attempted to 
reach the sea-coast but failed and surrendered to Seleucus. 
At first he was treated royally-; but afterwards was sent into 
dignified confinement at Apamea on the Orontes. There he 
died two years later, a worn-out drunkard. 

The Defeat and Death of Lysimachus., 281 b.c.— The power 
and prestige of Seleucus were greatly enhanced by his capture 
of Demetrius, and other events which occimed at this period 
enabled him to overshadow his two rivals still more efFectimlly, 
Ptolemy, now very old, abdicated, not in fevour of his eldest 
son, Ptolemy Keraunus, but of his son by Berenic^ known to 
history by the title PMladelphus* because of his marriage 
with his full sister. Keraunus fled to the court of Lysimachus, 


^ To shov the Tafiout complicatea rrUtioiwhip* 1 tfpod the following tohlc from Profeowr 

Jo P, MahiffyV Empirt of Ah^oHdtr — 


Ptolemy I* (married) 

(a) Eurydicx, *Uter of 

CaaiuDder, who bore him_ \ _ 


{«) (i. , tJ) 

Ptotony Ptokmaia, Lyundra, 
ICerttmui, who married who nurried 
Demetriua- Agathodca, 
soil of 

Lysinuehufl* 


uid al» Bcreiiice 
of CvTOie, who bofe him 


Artinoe, who married Ptolemy 
three husband*, rii, Philadelphufc 

Lyaimachus, Ptolemy 
Keraimoi, and finally 
Ptolemy Philsddphui^ 
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where he was received most kindly'. Bat he mtri^ed against 
his brother-in-law Agathoclcs, who> on a false accusation, was 
put to death by his father^ and Kerauitus then left his court 
for that of Seleucus. The murder of Agathodes, whwe 
innocence was subsequently proved, raised a storm of in¬ 
dignation against Lyslmachus, and Scleucus took advantage of 
it to attack him. The issue of the camratgn, whose theatre 
was in Asia Minor, was hardly doubtful, as the subjects of 
Lyaimachus were completely dienated. In a bacde dn the 

E laln of Koros, the site of which has not been identified, 
rVsiniachus was killed. Thus at last Scleucus won where 
both Pcrdiccas and Antigonus had failed ; but, in view of 
his extreme age, he decid^ to surrender his vast empire to 
his son and to spend his few remaining years as King of 
Macedonia, his dearly loved home. 

7 V/e jinajiiitathfi oj Sehaetts NUator^ i3i s.c.—But the 
fates were against the realization of his desire. As he was 
proceeding towards Macedonia, after crossing the Hellespont, 
ne was assassinated by Keraunus while listening to the legends 
connected with an ancient altar. Thus fell Sneucus Nicator, 
or “ the Conqueror," who was perhaps the greatest and most 
attractive of the ’* Successors." His death may be said to close 
a chapter of history. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SELEUCID EMPJKE TO THE HISE OF FAETHIA 

An<J ibc ioldim madjc rtidf fuf battle and lounded the trdcnpeu. And ib€j 
dbtfihucnl flic ckptianti \\vt ptiaJanjcei and fcur tnrj elephant thty ippotnied 

a thuuianil mcn^ wnrfng coau of BwlU and nn. their hudd hclmcta of bnu. + b 
And ibe mt nf the bomciracn they *tt on the tw wingi of the army to HTikf tcfTPr 
into ibq cnemT and fo ferte bv protection fw the phaladxiii. And wlKD the mn ihnnc 
upon the ihicMi oF gold and bcakH the fnnuulaliu glutened thefentth and blud liKc 
tonihn of fire.—The Sclcucld Armyi fioin c Maccaboci ttS. 

The ^ccesihrt 4nm(hu$ aSi b.c. —The house of 
Seleucus was shaken to its foundations the foul deed of 
Kcraunus : and the defection of the army and of the fleet 
to the assassin seemed to presage its overthrow. Probably 
the great distances and the lack of good communications 
gave a respite and thereby proved the salvation of Antiochus^ 
who moreover^ it must be remembered, was no raw youth 
but a man with considerable experience both in war and in 
administration. For a considerable period the energi« of the 
new monarch were entirely devoted to securing his position 
in Syria. Meanwhile his brother-in-law Andgonus Gonatas, 
son of Ocmetrius, promptly espoused his cause, and attacked 
Kcraunus, partly, it may be imagined, in order to defend 
Macedonia, but he was defeated and retired to Central 
Greece, 

The Invaiien u/ the Ganh itnd the Timth of Piofemy Keraunus^ 
280 B.c.—“Kcraunus was not destined to enjoy his ill-gotten 
power very long but to perish and that speedily, A terrible 
inroad of Gauls, or as the Greeks termed them Galatians, 
spread desolation far and wide^ and on Kcrauniis fell the 
brunt of the invasion, which resulted in hk defeat and death 

sSj 
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in the spring of 280 B.c. That year Macedonia was overrun 
by the terrible invaders, who, not content with murdering, 
ravishing, and burning, apparently even ate the Greek 
children. The following spring they turned the pass of 
Thermopylae and ravaged Hellas ; but they were at length 
defeated at Delphi, whereupon they retreated and Greece 
was saved. 

Asia Minor so far had remained inviolate ; but the 
Northern League, consisting of Bithyoia and ^e powerful 
city-state of Hcradea, made a sinister alliance with the Gauls 
and ferried across a large body of these savages, who spr^d 
far and wide ravaging and massacring, and finally occupied 
districts in the province of Phrygia. 

TAe Defeat of-the Gauh By A^tiacAus Antioch ua I. 
gained his title of Sotcr or the “ Saviour " by a great victory 
gained over these invaders. Lucian tells us that the Gauls, 
who possessed forty thousand cavalry and many war elects, 
were preparing to charge when the elephants of Antiochus 
movea to the front and by their mere appearance terrified 
the horses and caused a mad stampede. *1 he Macedonian 
victory was complete, and Antiochus celebrated it suitably 
by a trophy bearing the figure of an elephant- As time passed 
we hear of the Gafadans enlisted as mercenaries and fighdng 
as such on opposite aides, until gradually they settled down 
and became partially civiltacd, although gangs of them levied 
blackmail for many years to come. 

The Divishni of the Empire of Alexander after the In- 
t^ashn of the Gauh.—Tbe. '* Celtic Fury " ended the epoch 
Qf the contemporaries of Aleitander the Great, and when 
its force was spent there were only three empires or king¬ 
doms left, with a fringe of independent states. The moat 
important in area, population, and rwourecs was rded by 
the house of Seleucus, which was united to that of Mace¬ 
donia by tics of specid strength. Sdeucus Nicator had, as 
we have seen, married Stratonice, sister of Antigonus Gonatas, 
and then, to gratily his lovenstck heir, the son of another 
wife, had committed the horrible deed of handing her over 
in marriage to him. Again, a daughter of Selcucus by the 
first marriage was subsequently married to her Macedonian 
uncle in order to strengthen still further the bonds uniting 
the two families. The kingdom of Macedonia, by far the 
smallest and poorest in resources, poss^ed the prestige and 
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warlike population • of the mother - countrj, but remained 
wi»kcr than the other two. The empire of E^pt was 
strong, from its fertilit7. its compactness, Its inaccessibility, 
its sea-power, and its trade. It included Cyprus and a 
protectorate over the confederation of ^e Cyclades ; and 
when hosdUties broke out with the Scleudds, Its latent powers 
developed and enabled it to control most of the Greek ports 
on the coast of Asia Minor. At the same time it resembled 
Athens, to whose hegemony it had succeeded, in not usually 
attempting to hold anything but islands and some of the ports 
on the mainland. The houses of Ptolemy and Selcucus were 
united by the marriage of Apama, a daughter of Seleucus, 
to Magas, the half-brother of Ptolemy II. rhese three 
empires alike depended mainly on Greek merceni^es to 
supply their armies, and it was conseguenlly of great import¬ 
ance to them to bear a good reputation in Hellas. This reliance 
on foreign troops rather than on a national army naturally 
encouraged intrigues which threatened the stability of the 
throne in all three empires. 

The secondary powers were established for the most part 
in hilly and comparatively inaccessible regions. To the i^t 
was Atropatene, now the province of Aaerbaijan. Adjoining 
it to the west was Armenia, generally independent ; then 
came Cappadocia in the heart of Asia Minor, ruled bjf a 
great Persian family, as also was Pont us farther north, which 
was to achieve great renown In later years. Finally there 
was Bithynia, supported by Galatian brigands, and Pergamu^ 
a new state, founded by Philetaenis, a gcnenl who had sOT/cd 
Lysimachus. In Europe there was a Celtic state in Thrace, 
and also the confederacy of the ActoUans and the other states 
of Hellas, which, although now relatively poor and weak, 
were yet independent and useful as allies. In Europe, to<^ 
during the reign of Pyrrhus, Epirus had^ to be reckoned 
with. In short, there was an unbroken chain of lesser states 
in toui.h with one another from Atropatene to ^Hellas, and 
forming an important factor in the political situation. 

The Btath cjAntiochvi Soter, 262 b.c.— The later yearn of 
Antiochus ore wrapped tn some obscurity, the ™*f to 
record being an indecisive campaign waged with Egypt, 
which began in 274 B.c. Ptolemy ^parendy used the cry 
of Hellenic autonomy with much effect, and for the most 
part was successful during the first two years ; but when 
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AtitigonQs intervened the Egyptians were defeated oflF Cos. 
The life of Atitiochus until its dose was one of constant 
struggle to keep his vast possessions together. The task was 
enormous ^ for Asia Minor, his real home, was far from, the 
centre of the empire, and between Syria and Persia lay great 
separating wastes. After nineteen years of constant effort 
with varying success he died, full of honours and years, a 
not unworthy prince of the house of Seleucus- His reign 
and that of his contemporary Ptolemy in Eg^t constitute 
the golden Hellenistic age, and it is thanks to his enlightened 
patronage that Berossus published the history of Babylonia, 
msed on the cuneiform records, of which, alas 1 only frag" 
ments have come down to us* Dr. MahaJffy was of opinion 
that the early Greek version of the Pentateuch was also made 
at this period, for the benefit of the Jews settled in Egypt. 

jintiochtts TAefif, 262-246 ».c.—I'hc reign of Antlochus 
11 ., whose title of the " Deity ** was bestowed by the cip?" of 
Miletus, was marked for some yeare by a continuance of the 
dreary war with Egypt ; but at last this terminated not only 
in a peace, but in a close alliance. By its terms Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy, was married to Antiochus, who under¬ 
took to divorce La^ice, to whom he had been married for 
many years and by whom he had a family. Laodice's influence^ 
however, brought Antioch us back to her, and in 246 B.c. she 
poisoned him. It is recorded of him, probably with truth, 
that he was hopelessly sensual and deproved. 

The Revolt of Smiria, 2^6 a.c., anf of Parihif, 250 a.c,-- 
It was during this reign that Bactria, in conjunction with 
Sogdiana and Margiana, broke away from the empire under 
its governor Diodotus, who was allowed to organize his 
kingdom undisturbed for many years before a Seleucid 
monarch attempted to reassert his claims. A few years later 
Parthia also revolted and lattablished its independence. Little 
did the Sdeudds realize that the small cloud on the northern 
confines of the empire was destined before long to overcast 
the whole horizon of Anterior Asia. AtroMtenc also, under 
its Persian ruler, increased in strength, ana we see the chain 
of secondary powers now stretching uninterruptedly from 
distant Bactria to Hellas. 

The Third Syrian fVar and the Invasion of Syria and 
Persia^ 245 B.c.—The death of Antiochus H. was the signal 
for a bitter civil war, in which during the first phase the 
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protagonists were Laodlce and Berenice. The influence of 
the former^ whose eldest son Seleucus had almost reached 
manhood, was naturally' great ; but, if her rival could gidn 
time, the armed support of , Egypt was assured, Laodice 
struck the first blow by arranging to kidnap Berenice’s infant 
son. The mother showed great spirit, and succeeded in 
establishing herself in a fortified [rart of the palace ; but 
she lost this advantage by her folly in trusting herself to the 
oath of her adversary, and she was murdered, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus had in the meanwhile been suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ptolemy III., known as Euergetes or the 
“ Benefactor.'' A brilliant soldier, he speedily collected a 
powerful army, with which he appeared on the scene, and the 
operations that followed arc known as the Third Synan War. 
Our chief authority for this campaign is an inscribed stone 
Seen near modem Suakin by the Egyptian monk Cosmas 
IndicDpleustes and copied by him. This most important 
inscription runs ; “ He marched into Asia with fixit-soldiers 
and horse and with a ficet and with Troglodytic ^ and Ethio¬ 
pian elephants, which he and his father had first captured 
in those parts and equipped for ivar. After having made 
himself master of all the countries on this side of the Euphrates 
... he crossed the Euphrates, and after the subjugation of 
Mesopotamia, Susiana, Persia, Media, and all the remaining 
districts as far as Bactriana . . he sent troops through the 
canals," * Here the inscription breaks off, and wc Itau'n from 
other sources that events in Egypt compelled Ptolemy to 
return. Although he left an army behind, the campaign 
was rather a briluant raid than a serious attempt at permanent 
conquest. The naval operations were more successful, and 
many ports and coast provinces were occupied, but, as in 
the case of the former war, there was no finality. 

The second phase of the civil war was entered upon 
when ^leucgs if., as to whose operations during raid 
of Ptolemy we know very little, was defeated decisively in 
Palestine after having lost his fleet in a storm. 

TAe Battle af Antjra, area 235 B.c.—At this crisis Seleucus 
appealed to his brother Antiochus Hierax, now fourteen years 
of age and his mother’s ^vourite. Hearing of this and 
ascertaining that the army of the north had started, Ptolemy 
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concluded a ten years’ peace with Seleucus. Anti^us, 
however, or perhaps rather the Queen-Mother, had no inten¬ 
tion of supporting Seleucus ; on the contrary, claim was hid 
to the whole empire and a desperate civil war began. ^ At first 
Seleucxis carried all before him ; but when Mithridates of 
Pontus declared in favour of Antiochus and joined his army 
with a large force of Galatians, the odds agmnst Seleucus 
were too heavy. At Ancyra in Phrygia, about 235 b.c.,‘ 
these grim mercenaries swept away the army of Seleucus, 
whose losses are said to have aggregated twenty thousand. 
He was himself reported as slstin ; but the news was false, 
and he escaped to Cilicia, where he rallied the ftagments of 
his broken forces. 

The provinces north of the Taurus were definitely lost 
to Seleucus II., but Antiochus Hierax was not on that account 
secure in the possession of his kingdom ; for the Galatians, 
who realized thrir power, turned on him, and made his 
position precarious. A peace was therefore concluded between 
the two brothers, and Seleucus was able to turn his attention 
to Parthia and Bactria. 

The Campaign of Seleucus IL against Parthia. — The 
campaigns of Seleucus II. in the north of his^ straggling 
empire belong to the history of Parthia, and will be dealt 
with in the following chapter. Here it is enough to state 
that Seleucus, whose title of Callinicus or “ Splendid Victor ” 
does not appear to have been particularly well earned, 
defeated Arsaces of Parthia, who fled northward to the 
steppes. Thence he speedily reappeared and Seleucus 
retired to Syria, constrained, perhaps, as much by troubles 
in the western provinces as by fear of the Parthians. Little 
more is recorded of him, and a few years later, in 22^—226 
B.C., he was killed by a fall from his horse, after a reign 
crowded with failures and disappointments. 

Attains of Pergamus and Antiochus Hierax .—^The fortunes 
of the house of Seleucus were considerably influenced by the 
rise of Attains of Pergamus, who succeeded to the throne in 
241—240 B.c. Elarly in his reign he rendered an irnmense 
service to Hellenism by his crushing and repeated victories 
over the Galatians, whom he drove from the coast into the 
hills. As a result he extended his power over Asia Minor 

> Fie* Holm, fol i». p. ‘•’i* <•*** Bevin, »ot. i. p. 185, writ** "tooB 
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at the ejtpensc of Anriochus Hieraac^ who maintained his 
position at Sardes with difhadty. 

The events of this period are extremely difficult to follow: 
but it appears that Andochus Hierax, finding himself unable 
to cope wth Attalus, attempted to conquer Syria by an invasion 
of Mesopotamia. There, however, he was defeated by tht 
forces oi Scleucus, and he escaped into Cappadocia. In 
229-128 B.C. he again fought AttaJus, and being defeated 
in a scries of four battles fled to Thrace, where in 228—127 b.c* 
he was killed by a raiding band of Gauls, a year b^re the 
death of his brother. The result was to leave Asia Minor 
entirely at the merer of Attalus ; for the death of Selcucus 
Callinicus prevented any attempt to reunite the vast but 
unwieldy possessions of the house of Scleucus. As Holm 
well puts It, the state of affidrs in Anterior Asia during this 
troublous period must have cloaely resembled that in Germany 
during the Thirty Years' War. 

Seltutus ///,, 226—223 BX. —The burden which fell upon 
the heir to the throne of Scleucus, who is also known as 
Sdeucus Soter, was crushing ; but he appears to have &ced 
it with energy and courage. Indeed ^e whole of his short 
reign was spent fighting for his inheritance against Attalus 
of Pergamus, with what results wc do not know. His career 
was cut short by murder, in 223 BX. ^ . 

The Ckse 6f a Great Pmo*/.—The histonan Polybius 
chose 221 B.C, as the opening yew cf his gr»t work, on 
the grounds that it marked a distinct turning-point in the 
history of the world. Ptolemy Eueigirtea of Egypt, 
Cleomencs of Sparta, and Antigonus Ooson of Macedonia, 
men of great personality, had all recently died, and the 
Vacant thrones were filled by youths without experience, 
none of whom, except Anriochus the Sclcucid, showed any 
capacity, and he too fell ingloriously after achieving a splendid 
reputation. We shall have occasion to touch upon his career 
in coutiexioti with Parthia. For in the Msto^ of P^ia, too, 
this was a time of change, the rising state or Parthia having 
already embarked on a career of conquest which was soon to 
embrace the whole of Iran. In the west also a new period 
was opening, when Rome, after absorbing the Greek cities 
of Italy, and the greater part of Sidly, appeared in Hellas at 
Corcyra, in connexion with attacks made on her mcrchancmen 
by Illyrian pirates. Had Antigonus Doaon lived, after 
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defecating Cleameties, to consolidate what he had won, united 
Hellas mi^ht have formed a bulwark strong enough to beat 
back the mtng might of Rome : but it was not so ordained. 

Iran under Macedunian Rule ,—Before we quit ibis period 
it will be well to give some idea of the state of Persia under 
the dominion of Alexander and the Successors.*' If we 
compare the character of the Persians as described by 
Herodotus and that of the Macedonians, we hud considerable 
similarity both in their mode of life and in their pleasures. 
Both nations were equally fond of sport, which Included a 
love of horse and hound. Both, too, were equally addicted 
to drinking-bouts. Above all, love of war and booty was 
a ruling passion in Macedonian and Persian noble alike. 
The high ideals of the Persian religion as regards speaking 
the truth, and other matters also, was recognised by the 
Greeks, and Alexander regarded them as a race worthy of 
all respect, and even of inter-marriage. In this he set the 
example by marrying Roxana, who became the njother of 
his heir. He also married Statira, daughter of Darius ; and 
these two Oriental women were his only legal wives. 
Sieleucus, too, whose family afterwards ruled Persia, married 
Apama, daughter of Spitamenes, and her descendants occupied 
the throne. This fusion of race necessarily reacted powerfully 
on the general attitude of the house of Seleucus, which must 
have been rather Graeco-Iranian than purely Greek in its 
ideals. Consequently, it is by no means surprising that many 
satraps were Persians or Medes, and that Persian troops were 
employed and fully trusted. We have few details to go 
upon, but there is little doubt that the policy of Alexander 
the Great was, to some extent, maintained, that the Persians 
of the upper classes were, on the whole, content with their 
position, and that intermarriage and the fusion of races 
continued. Had it been otherwise, we should surely have 
heard of many revolts, whereas in fact there were but few. 

The position of the lower classes was little affected by 
the Greex conquest except near the great centres and the 
Greek cities. There was probably considerable freedom 
for those whose life was nomadic, and oppression of those 
who dwelt in villager. It has been my invariable experience 
that under an Oriental Government nomads are bound to 
be free owing to the difficulty of effiective control. On the 
other hand, villagers being tied to one place and unable to 
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niiwc off at an hour^s nottc^f have always been more easily 
oppressed ; and oppression has ever marked the rule of the 
strong in Asia, and indeed in Europe too uiitii quite recently. 

To what . degree Iran was hellenired, we arc unaware. 
Wc know, however, from various Greek writers that many 
Creek cities were founded in the west of Persia, among 
them being Europus and Hcraclca, both at strategical points 
in the neighbourhood of Rhages. Polybius says : Media 
was covered with Creek cities after the plan prtactibed by 
Alexander to form a detente against the neighbouring bar¬ 
barians." * It is probable that there was a chain of Greek 
cities or imsts between Media and Bactria, and we know what 
a large number of colonists were settled by Alexander in those 
utterly remote regions, and with what pitiless severity they 
were treated when attempting to return home. In Persis, 
which remained somewhat apart, we hear of Antioch-in- 
Persis. In Carmania, the modern province of Kerman, an 
Alexandria was founded, which] as already mentioned, has 
been identified with modem Gulashkird, a small village 
which I have visited to the north-f^t of Bandar Ablias. In 
5 istan the capital had been made a Greek colony by Alexander 
under the n:inie of Prophthasia, and farther north he founded 
an Alexandria on the I lari Rud ; two other Greek cities were 
built in this comparatively fertile district under Seleucid 
auspices. Finally Hecatompylus, the capital of Parthia, and 
Eumenea in Hyrcatiia must be mentioned. 

The Greek Cities in the Persisn Empire, —Let us, in conclu¬ 
sion, consider for a moment the position of the Greek cities. 
If we bear in mind the numcrital paucity of the Macedonians 
and Greeks, together with the sanguinary wars in which they 
were constantly engaged, it ia clear that, unless they main¬ 
tained their ideals with the utmost constancy and remained 
like Sims in chalk, they must within a few generations have 
merged into the suiTOunding populations. To a certain 
extent this actually was their ultimate fate. The conscious¬ 
ness of a similar danger prevails very strongly in India to-day 
among the English community, where experience proves 
that children educated in India arc almost invariably inferior 
in type to those brought up in England. As the Greeks in 
Asia could not send their children back to Hellm for education, 
it was of the utmost importance chat they should be brought 
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up in ciric3 which were typically Hellenic, even if situated on 
the banks of the Tigris or on the Iranian plateau. Even so 
there was undoubtedly rapid degeneration, partly owing to 
the fact that the Greeks were settled among peoples* whom 
they used as servants, and who probably did all the work. 
As a consequence, the Greeks of Hellas despised the Greeks 
of Syria, just as, in India, a so-callcd country-bred" is 
sometimes looked down upon by Englishmen bred in Great 

Britain, ■ u rr 

Posidonius of Apamca (circa I 35 ~* 5 ^ s.c.') depicts the life 
led by the Greek colonists, and shows ^clearly how ly^ry 
had ruiti«l their inatihood. The people of these citie9| 
he says, '* are relieved by the fertility of their soil from a 
laborious struggle for existence. Life is a continual series of 
social festiviSes. ... In the public cadng-halls they 
practically live, filling themselves there for the Better of 
the day with rich fo^ and wine. The cities are filled ftom 
end to end with harp-playing," ^ 

If this was the case in Syria, which maintained constant 
intercourse with Hellas, the degeneracy must have b«n 
still greater in cities where there was no chance of regular 
intercourse ; and it is a remarkable tribute to the 'ritali^ 
of Hellenism that, even when Bactiia was cut off by Parthia 
from the empire, it survived for several generations as a 
centre of Greek culture. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE RISE OF PARTHIA AND THE APPEARANCE OF 
ROME IN ASIA 

Panhia is not an eictensive tract of coontry ; for this rwon it united with 
Hyrcania for the purpose of paying tribute under the Persian dominitm and atter- 
wids. . . . Besides its small extent, it is thickly wooded, mountainous, and produces 
nothmg,— Strabo xi. 9. i. 

Parthia Pro/ifr.—Parthia, the home of the warrior race 
which for so many centuries divided with Rome the empire 
of the worl^ is familiar to me, as lying mainly within the 
modern provinces of Khorasan and Astrabad,^ in which I 
have travelled extensively. Its original boundaries caimot be 
ascertained with exactitude ; but it is known that Parthia 
marched with Hyrcania on the west, and that the latter state 
occupied part of modern Mazanderan and part of the 
Astrabad province. It seems certain that the low^ reaches 
of the Gurgan and Atrek valleys were included in Hyrcania, 
and that their upper valleys belonged to Parthia. Along the 
southern slopes of the Taurus, Parthia, even m ancient tunes, 
appears to have stretched considerably farther to the west than 
on the northern side. There can be little doubt that its capita 
lay in the neighbourhood of Damghan, which was the chiet 
city of Kumis in mediaeval times; and Kumis is the classical 
Comisene mentioned by Ptolemy ^ as bein^ that part of 
Parthia which adjoins Hyrcania. On the east it was ^ 

by the Tejen River, which in part of its course marks the 
frontier of Iran to-day. The northern bounda^ was ^ 
desert, then termed Chorasmian, and to-day Je Kam Kum. 
To the south there were the settled districts of Zarangiana and 
Arachosia, but the Lut was the principal boundary, Conse- 
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quefitly wc have a country which, from the Tejen on the east 
to its western extremity, measured in length some five hundr^ 
miles, but was nowhere proportionately broad. Within the 
above described^ th& valleys of the A trek and 

Gurcan are extremely fertile. The Kashnf Rud, tM, on 
which Meshed is situated, waters a nch valley ; and both 
Nishttpur and Turshiz, if we may count the latter as having 
been in Parthia, arc distinctly prtxluctive districts. To^ay 
the wooded area starts from the Gurgan Defile and runs in a 
continuous belt right across the Caspian provinces, but is 
confined to the northern slopes of the Elbun range. Else¬ 
where there is no timber to-day, and although there may 
probably have been a growth of junipers on the southern 
slopes in ancient times, I am confident that these have never 
within the historical period been thickly wooded- There is 
no tradition to suggest it, and the writings of the classical 
authors all tend to show that there was a marked difiFerence 
between the exuberant fertility of Hyreania and the 
comparatively arid provinces of the Iranian plateau. 

The Jkthonries for ParthUn Hiftorj, —Gardner^ begins 
his sketch of Parthia by laying down that “ there is s^iarcely 
any branch of history to which more aptly th^ to the Parthian 
can be applied the old saying that history consists of recognized 
fictions.^' This statement IS ccruinly true. Where there is 
contact with Syria or Rome, contact representCid chiefly by 
war, a stream of light is poured on Parthia, but at other penods 
the« is only a chance reference or the evidence of coins to 
depend upon. The only histoiy of the earlier Arsacid kings 
is that of Justin, which is both scanty and contfadictory i for 
the later Arsacid kings we have no consecutive history', but 
only a few scattered references. Nor can any information of 
historica] value be gleaned from the Persian or Arabian 
historians. The coins, unfortunately, 1^ no dates until 
the close of the first century of the Christian era, when the 
race of Parthia was more than half run. But ss there are almost 
invariably portraits on the coins, and as there are dates on the 
later tetradrachms, the value of their evidence is considerable, 
more especially since there are practically no rock sculptur® 
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or inscriptions to fiirnbh materials for the use of the historian. 
In the earlier reigns the cjuestion of dates presents considerable 
diiliculdes. 

The ArsadJ Dyaasiy .—The origin of the Parthian dynasty 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, and divei^nt statements 
are given by the classical writers. Bm sonic iacts are kjiown. 
The Arsacids were not a nadvc dynasty which rose in revolt, 
but came from outside. The native Parthians arc menrioned 
by Darius urith the Varhana or Hyreanians in the Behisiun 
inscriptions, and were apparently as much Aryans as thdr 
ncighbuUTs. The invaders were a Turanian tribe front the 
north, termed Paml, a division of the nomadic people known 
as the Dane or Dahae, whose habitat was tliat of the modern 
Yamul Turkoman to the east of the Caspian Sea, and who 
fought in the left wing of the Persian army at Arbela.* In the 
Akhal oasis to the north of the River Atiek there is a district 
which in the tenth century a.d., and probably in much earlier 
times, was termed Dihistan. It included a town of the same 
name, which according to the Persians was found^ by Kci 
Kobad of the heroic age. To-day the name is still known. 
Moreover, during the course of my inquiries 1 was informcil 
that the Daz tribe of the Yamut cherish a legend, according 
to which they are descended from kings, and among the 
Yamut Turkoman they are regarded as the noblest section. 
They connect the ruined Kala Maran, to which subsequent 
reference will be made, with the period of tlieir greatness. 
It is at least possible that these names are derived from the 
Dahae, but it would be a mistake to press the point too far. 

The Chief Arsaces, who is the somewhat shadowy founder 
of the dynas^, appears to have settled in Asaak * in the 
district of Astabene^ which seema to be idendcal wth the 
.^khal oasis, although Cutschmid identifies it with Kuchan^t 
Asaak is possibly connected with the term Ashkani, which is- 
invariably applied to the dynasty by the P^ians, and which 
survives in place-names noted me in this district and also 
as far south as Tabas,* On the other hand, Ashkani may be 
identical with the name of the dynasty. The name Arsaccs, by 
which the dynasty is known to the west, is believed not to have 
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been' a personal one, but to have been adopted deliberately 
in order to connect the Turanian dynasty with the royi 
Achaemenian line. It wll also be remembered that Arta- 
xerxes II. (Mnemon) was named Arsaces, and we are expressly 
told that the Arsacid dynasty was descended from Artaxerxes,^ 
It is worth noting that the Achaemenian Arsaces was born 
when his father was Satrap of Hyrcania and probably also 
of Parthia, and this fact strengthens the theory just mentioned. 

The Birth-Tear of the Arsacid Dynasty^ 249—248 B.c.— 
The Parthians themselves gave for the birth-year of their 
dynasty a date corresponding to 249—248 b.c. This we may 
believe was in memory of some victory won by Arsaces, but 
it is by no means certain, and the question is certainly not one 
for dogmatic pronouncement. 

The Career of Arsaces 249—247 B.c. —The Chief 
Arsaces, with whom was associated his brother Tiridates, 
attacked a Seleucid representative, probably the sub-governor 
of the district of Asaak, in revenge for an insult offered to the 
younger brother. The official, who is variously termed 
Pherecles or Agathocles, was killed, and as, just before this 
period, the provinces of Bactria, Margiana, and Sogdiana had 
broken away from the empire, ^e opportunity was favourable 
for a bold nomad chief or the leader of a body of bandits * 
to occupy an outlying district and then make a bid for a pro¬ 
vince. Here again the situation is not clear in its details ; but 
apparently the leading figures on the stage of this part of 
Asia were Diodotus, the rebel Satrap of Bactria, Andragoras, 
Satrap of Parthia, and the nomad chieftain ^ready newly 
established in Astabene and apparently attacking Parthia. 
Arsaces I. disappears from the scene, probably being killed 
in battle in 247 b.c. Though a shadowy figure, he was 
nevertheless the founder of a mighty dynasty. 

Hecatompylus^ the Capital. —The site of the capital of 
Parthia presents considerable difficulties. Rawlinson, who 
was well acquainted with the classical writers, located it 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the city of Jajarm.® 
On the other hand, Apollodorus of Artemita places it one 
thousand two hundred and sixty stades, or one hundred and 

' S^cdL p- 539, qnoled by Beran in 1^* ciu t p. 186. 
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forty-four mU«t cast of the C^plan Gates. Polybius^ too, 
In nitrating the campaign of Antiochus the Great against 
Arsaccs 111 *, states that he took Hecatompylus and then 
marched to Tagi in the mountaitis and descended into 
Hyreanu. Now Tagi, or Tak, was a well-known fortrras in 
the Elburz range, the last refuge of the of Tabanstan, 

and considered at that period to be ancient. Much other 
evidence has been marsWled by Schindler ' and Williama 
Jackson, and the site of Hecatompylus may now be identified 
with that of the ancient city of Kumis. This lies some eight 
miles to the south of the modern city of Damghan, and about 
sixteen miles from Tak. But It is curious that the Parthians 
should have had their capital at the western extremity of their 
country, and this fact misled me at one time ; perhaps the 
site was selected because their most formidable enemy was the 
Sclcucid monarch, or possibly they occupied a Greek city 
cuckoo-fashion. 

TAt Coa^uesi of under Jrsaces //., 247-Z14 B.C.— 

Tiridates, who is conjectured to be Arsaccs H., succeeded his 
brother. He is probably the first Parthian monarch of whom 
wc p^sess coins. 

Tiridates was perhaps the real founder of the Parthian 
Empire ; certainly his claim to the honour has a substantial 
basis* Fortune favoured him shortly after his accession, 
Seleucus Cdlinicus remaining a helpless spectator while his 
eastern empire was being overrun by Ptolemy Euerget^ 
who claimed to have subjugated the countries as tar as Bactria, 
but actually penetrated in person no farther than Babylon, 
Although the occupation of that city was temporary, the blow 
was heavy to the house of Seleucus, which instead of uniting 
in face of danger wasted its strength in civil war, and^ the 
defeat at Ancyra must have been disastrous for CaJlinicus. 
These favourable conditions were turned to good account 
by Tiridates, who attacked and annexed Hyrcania, 

Arsaees //. ^nd Seleucui //.—But Seleuccs II., wh™c 
couiage in adversity was admirable^ finally made peace with 
his brother and marched a large army across M^ia with 
the intendon of regaining the eastern provinces of his empire* 
There are conflicting accounts of the coui^e of the campaign ; 
but it is clear that Hridatcs, in the first instance, fled to the 
region between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where he was well 
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recdved by the nomadic Aspasiacac. He then returned, 
but whether he fought a decisive battle with Selcucus is 
unJcnown. The fact remains, however, that that unfortunate 
monarch retired lo the western portion of his empire with 
his object unachieved, and the Parthians considered the 
issue to have sealed afresh their independence. The memory 
of the victory they claimed was kept green by a solemn 
hstival for many generations. It is reasonable to believe 
that ' 1 ‘iridatcs did defeat the troops of Callinictis, but that 
it was not a serious disaster and the main body was probably 
ntit involved.* 

J}tira^ the New C^pitui oj Pafthittt — 1 iridates, upon 
the retirement of Callinicus, devoted the remaining years 
of his life to organizing his conquests. He fortified the 
Parthian cities,- and selected a site for a new capital. This 
was found in the‘district of Apavortcnc or Apavarta,* It 
was surrciunded by precipitous rocks, which enclosed a very 
fertile plain ; in the neigh boor hi«>d were thick woods and 
naany running streams • and, finally) the soil was ve^ rich, 
and there watt an abundant supply of game. 1 his city, 
named Dara by Tiridates, was subsequently known as 
Darcium. Its site has not hitherto been identified. It 
seems probable that it lay in the Gurgan Valley, for nowhere 
else, I think, can the necessary conditions ai to woods and 
running strrams be found. In the course of a journey in 
1912 1 visited a high mountain, resembling Gibraltar in 
shape, and termed t^la Maran. Situated some fifty miles 
cast of Astrabad in the Gurgan Valley, it contains important 
ruins, and it may have been the site in question. In any case, 
Dara was hiund to be unsuitable;, perhaps because the springs 
dried up, as had happened ;tt the time of my journey, and 
Hecatompylus after all remained the capital down to the 
first century R.C. 

The Eitrh Career cf Nnmchui the Greats 123-213 s.c.— 
Antiochus [[I. was a youth of eighteen when he uncx[>ectedly 
succeeded to the throne of the Seleucids. Achacus, his 
able cousin, remained loyal at this critical Juncture, and 
the young monarch was received with acclamation by the 
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Macedonians in Syria upon his arrivid from Babylon. He 
rewarded Achaeiis by appointing him Viceroy with full 
powers in Asia Minor. Mobn, the Satrap of Media, and 
his brother Alexander^ Satrap of Persis, were also given fall 
powers east of the 7 'igris. Unhappily the young monarch 
was at this period under the influence of Hermias, a corrupt 
and jealous minister of the familiar ty|>e, and fearing for 
their own safety the Satraps of Media and Persia in 111 o.c. 
rebelled, partly in self-defence, but influenced, no doubt, by 
the success of Diodotus and Arsaces. Epigenes, the capable 
general of Antiochus, pressed his master to attack the rebels 
in pCKOn ; but Hermias persuaded him that kings should 
war only against kings, and a force was despatched under 
an incompetent leader, who was defeated with heavy loss, 
This dis.-istt:r roused Antiochus, who had already started upon 
a campaign against Egypt, but had been quite unable to force 
the pass between the Ijebanon and the Anti-Lebanon. Con¬ 
sequently he was ready to deal with the situation. Epigenes 
was put to death as the result of a plot, but even so the rncre 
presence of the head of the house of Seleucus was sufficient 
to induce the troops to return to their allegiance, Molon 
and some of his adherents committed suicide. 

Antiochus proceeded to Seleucia on the Tigris, where 
Hermias desired to gratify his cruelty and avarice ^ to the 
full; but the king determined to be dement and mitigated 
the severities he proposed. From Seleucia he^ marched 
across the Zagros range into the province of Azerbaijan, where 
the Persian dynasty bowed to the inevitable and accepted his 

Meanwhile Hermias, who was plotting to murc^ his 
master, was himself assassinated by some of the King s 
companions. Antiochus, released from his baneful influence, 
returned to the west to meet Achaeus, 'who had resolved to 
make a bid for the empire. But the troops remained loyal, 
and Achaeus was forced to aliandon his treasonable design, 
though not before he had betrayed its existence. 

Antiochus was now free to carry out an invasion of 
Coele-Syria, which was initiated by the capture of Seleucia, 
a city only twelve miles from Antioch, and commanding ^ 
communications with the sea. The *' golden key opened 
the gates of this indispensable harbour, and Theodotiis the 
Aetmian, who had foiled Antiochus in 121 b.c., handed 
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over Ptolemais (the modern Acre) and also Tyre. Antiochus 
now hoped that the much-coveted province of Coele-Syna 
would soon be in his possession. For two years the ^mpaign 
on the whole went in his favour ; but in 217 b.c. the Egyptian 
preparations, which included the engagement of large numbers 
of Greek mercenaries, were completed, and Ptolemy marched 
northwards across the desert. He met Antiochus at Raphia, 
on the northern edge of the waste. The fighting was severe. 
The Indian elephants of Antiochus drove back the African 
elephants on to the Egyptians, and thereupon Antiochus 
broke the Egyptian left by a charge and pursued it for mil«. 
On the other flank the situation was reversed. There the 
two phalanxes met^ and at the first charge the Seleucid army 
fled in disorder. Ptolemy was satisfied with this success 
and readily made peace, leaving the discredited Antiochus 
to face the unscrupulous Achaeus. 

In 216 B.c. Antiochus marched across the Taurus, and 
although no details have reached us he was evidently success¬ 
ful ; for two years later we read of his besieging Achaeus 
in Sardes, In the endj through an act of treachery, the 
details of which are more thrillin g to read than many a romanc^ 
Achaeus was thrown bound into the royal tent at night and 
put to a cruel death. This campaign re - established the 
supremacy of the house of Seleucus in^ Central Asia INdinor, 
and led to an agreement with Attains which left Antiochus free 
to turn his arms eastwards. 

Arsacei III. and AnUochus the Great, 209 b.c.— We now 
return to Parthia, Arsaces 111 ., like his father, took advantage 
of the difficulties of the house of Seleucus, at this penod 
engaged in fighting Achaeus, to extend the sway of Parthia. 
The Mardian territory was first overrun, and the Parisians 
then passed the famous Caspian Gates, on the west side of 
which lay Media Rhagiana, with Rhages and other important 
cities. Media Magna, with its capital, Ecbatana, was next 
occupied ; and it seemed probable that Arsaces would descend 
the gorges of the Zagros, when his advance was effectually 
checked. After the death of Achaeus, Antiochus first in¬ 
vaded Armenia, and in 209 b.c, he marched into Media 
and occupied Ecbatana, which was not defended by the 
Parthians. The capital of Astyages still boasted of the 
immense old palace with its colonnades of wood, which had 
escaped fire, by a miracle it would seem, although the gold 
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and silver plates had been stripped off after Alexander’s death. 
The temple of the goddess Anaitis had also been spared, and 
furnished rich treasure to the hard-pressed Antiochus, who 
realized the immense sum of four thousand talents by his act 
of sacrilege. 

Arsaces III., meanwhile, had disappeared from Media, 
hoping that he would not be followed, and by way of pre¬ 
caution he attempted to fill up the Kanats or underground 
water-channels. But Antiochus was too quick for him, and 
marching with a force of caval|^ spread out far ahead to 
prevent the water supply from Ijeing tampered with, passed 
through the Caspian Gates and seized Hecatompylus, which 
the Parthians, aware of their weakness, made no attempt to 
hold. After resting his men, Antiochus probably followed 
Alexander’s footsteps into the Taurus, where, although the 
Parthians had every advantage of position, his light troops 
forced the passage, and from the summit of the range the 
army marched down into Hyrcania. Arsaces there engaged 
in a determined guerilla warfare, for which the country was 
favourable. Finally he induced his powerful antagonist to 
make terms and accept him as an ally. 

The March of Antiochus through Bactria^ the Panjaby and 
Kerman, 208—204 —Upon the conclusion of the Parthian 

campaign Antiochus marched on Bactria, which was ruled 
by a Magnesian named Euthydemus, who had overthrown 
the house of Diodotus. A cavalry engagement was fought 
on the right bank of the River Tejen, in which Antiochus 
displayed* great bravery, and the defeated Bactrian army was 
shut up in the capital. After a long blockade which had no 
definite result, a treaty was concluded and sealed by a marriage; 
and Antiochus, following still in Alexander’s footsteps, crossed 
the Hindu Kush and, moving down the Kabul valley 
Alexandria apud Caucasum, marched through the Khyber Pass 
into the Panjab. The successor of Asoka wisely bought off 
the invader with rich gifts of elephants and monw ; and 
the Seleucid monarch continued to beat the boundaries of 
his empire, following down the River Helmand to Sistan, 
and thence crossing the Lut to Narmashir by the same route 
that Craterus had taken rather more than a century before. 
Wintering in the Kerman province, probably where Alexander 
had halted, Antiochus ended this great expedition, which 
included Gerrha in the Persian Gulf, at Scleucia on the Tigris. 
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it he increased the prestige of his dynasty and regulated 
its interests in more ways than one. 

Early RelatioMS fietweeit Heliai and —It may seem 
to be going far afield in a History of Persia to give any 
account, however brief, of the early relations between Hellas 
and Rome ; but the latter was destined to exercise such an 
impfjrtant infiuente on the history of the Persian Empire 
that if all mention of the subject were omitted, it would be 
impossible to bring certain aspects of the question into proper 

focus. . _ * 

It is certaifi that envoys from vanoua Itialian states, it no: 
from Rome, travelled to the court of Alexander the Great 
as far as Babylon, and possibly dreams of adding Italy and 
Carthage to bis Empire were indulged in by the Great Con¬ 
queror. The fight for power among the " Successors ’ 
interested Rome but little, and the first relations establish^ 
with a Greek state consisted of a commercial treaty concluded 
in 306 B,c, with Rhodes, then at the zenith of her prosperity, 
a year before the famous siege by Demetrius Poliorcctes. 

It was Pyrrhus, the leading soldier of his age, who first 
led a phalanx against Roman cohorts and thus I^gan those 
direct relations on which, as Mommsen well says, '‘ the whole 
subsequent development of ancient, and an essential part of 
modem civiliaation arc based," Pyrrh^ invaded Italy m 
180 a.c. Thanks mainly to the fear inspired by his elephants 
alike in their soldiers and their horses, he won two great 
though costly victories over the Romans. In 275 
an unsuccessful campaign in Sicily, he returned to-Italy and 
was defeated by the splendid valour of the legions which 
drove " the Eagle " back to its eyrie. 

Tht Firit MacedMhn War^ a 15-105 B,c.—^After the cam¬ 
paigns of Pyrrhus had ended, Rome was too much occupied 
with aftairs'in Italy and the First Punic War to concern 
herself with Hellas. However, upon the close of the first 
phase of that dgantic contest, in the course of which the 
Greeks both ofltaly and of Sicily had felt the might of Rome 
and had come under her sway, the Senate desired to have 
its new position recognized in Hellas. The firet step actualIv 
taken was to follow up and punish some Illyrian pirat^ and 
as a consequence of these operations Corevta, A ^1 Ionia, and 
Dyrrachium were received as subject allies. This ^ was in 
429 B.C., and further interference had taken place in 219 j 
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just before the lifc-aml-dcath struggle with Carthage recom- 
mencetl, and for twenty years Rome was fighting for her 
existence* 

The chances of another invasion from Hellas were senous. 

, On hearing of the crushing defeat of the Romans a t Tmsymene 
(117 Philip V.' of Macedon determined to £ud Hannibal, 
and it setmcd possible for n while that be would Wd a unit^ 
Hellas. But the monarch whose maxim was Whoever kills 
the Btther must also slay the sons *" had not the necessary 
equalities to play so big a part^ He was dilatoiTf and at first 
very liEtlc was cffe-cted beyond the conclusion of a treaty with 
Ha'nnibaL truth is that the power of Rome made 

him shrink from crossing the Adriatic ; instead, be employed 
himself in attacking the Roman possessions in Epirus* and 
that in a half-hearted and ineffectual fashion^ 

Rome was not content to remain a passive spectator of 
these opemtion^ij but landed a force in Epirus, which attacked 
the Macedonians, Moreover* Roman diplomacy succeeded 
in combining the Actolians and minor Greek states against 
Macedonia, and the coalition was joined by the Thracians 
and Illyrians and by the astute Attains of Pergamus. Philip 
in the end emerged victorious, but weary of the war, and 
made peace with Rome on the basis of the This 

was a turning-point of history ; for had P^ip promptly 
thrown his veteran army into the scale by landing in Italy, it 
might have gone hard with exhausted Rome^ even after the 
defet of Hasdrubal at the Metaurus in ^07 h.c. Inst^d of 
this, he had shown hostility but stayed his hand^ and thereby 
scaled not only his own doom but that of the HcfJeriic 

ne SpoIhtiQii of Egypi PhiHp F. and Jn/whus rhe 
GVira/.—Philip V*, shortly after making this jmpolme peace 
with Rome, agreed with Anrioebus in 202 a.c* to divide the 
outlying possessions of Egypt, and in pursuance of ihis 
design attacked the Thracian possessions and islands belonging 
to the House of Ptolemy. Pergamiis and Rhodes united to 
repri him, and in the first naval battle they were victoriouSj 
although the losses on both sides were heavy, A second 
engagement was won by Philip- On the whole, he had 
added to his |>ossessions and power when he returned to 
Macedonia in the late autumn of 201 bx - i and in the 

* He WM «IJ PiTtnrtThii thi^ Fiir, uld fitKrr pf 
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following year he completed his conquests on the coast of 
Thrace. 

Antiochus, on his side, was equally acdve. He naturally 
burned to avenge his defeat at Raphla and to add Coele-Syria 
to his possessions. This apparently he accomplished by 
1^9 B.c. ; but no details of the operations have been pre¬ 
served* He then invaded the territory of Pergamus, which 
was undefended by Attalus, who was absent co-operating 
w'ith Rome against Philip* The Romans protested^ against 
this attack on their ally, and Antiochus promptly withdrew. 
Meanwhile an Egyptian army invaded CoeJe-Syria and drove 
out the Seleucld garrisons* But Antiochus marched to the 
rescue, and near the sources of the Jordan gained a decisive 
victory, which finally substituted his rule for that of Egypt 
in Palestine. The defeated army was besieged in Sidon, 
which surrciidered ; and the campaign ended with the siege 
of Gaza, where the Philistines maintained to the full the glory 
of their Minoan descent,’ and made a defence that is memorable 
in military history. Nevertheless it was at last stormed by 
Antiochus. 

Thf Sumi Maceinman War^ aoo-197 ».c,—^Thc position 
of Rome in the year 200 B.C. was very different from that of 
five years before* The Second Punic War had been carried 
to a successful conclusion by the crushing defeat of Hannibal 
at Zama in 202 b*c., and the Republic was free once again to 
develop its policy eastwards, or in other words to win a wider 
empire at the expense of Macedonia. 

The Senate, which had made a treaty of friendship with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus the year after Pyrrhus had quitted 
Italy, had maintained these relations ever since *, and they 
culminated at this period in the acceptance of the protection 
of Rome by the boy Ptolemy Epiphanes. The agreement 
with Philip had probably been concluded in 20§ *.c* only 
23 a temporary political expedient, until the Funic peril had 
been overcome ; and although the new campaign a^nst 
Macedonia was unpopular in Rome, where the Second Punic 
War had naturally made the whole nation long for peace, 
two legions were embarked at Brindisi and hostilities were 
begun. For some time Philip held his own, as the Romans 
suffered from lack of supplies and from other difficulties ; 
but the campaign culminated in the decisive battle of Cyno- 

* TU AxMMi ffr44 /Vwf p. 7 J. 
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scephalae, fought in the hills near Tempe in 197 B.c. Here 
the phalanxes were at a disadvantage and 13,000 Macedonians 
were killed. Peace was then made on terms that were by no 
means harsh, not only because Philip could have continued a 
guerilla warfare, but because Antiochus the Great, who had 
stood aloof, was now preparing to take the field. 

Antiochus the Great and Rome, 200-191 B.c. —^The first 
authenticated communication between Antiochus the Great 
and Rome took place in 200 b.c. In this year the embassy 
which was charged to carry the ultimatum to Philip V. of 
Macedon was instructed to visit the courts of Antiochus and 
of Ptolemy. Nothing definite was arranged with the former, 
but, as already mentioned, the boy-king of Egypt was placed 
under the protection of Rome. Had Antiochus been a really 
great man, he would certainly have aided Philip to repel the 
Roman legions. Instead, he sent a complimentary embassy to 
Rome ; and in 197 b.c., the year of Philip’s final overthrow, 
he marched into Asia Minor to secure his own position 
while his rival was fighting for his throne. 

The result of the battle of Cynoscephalae was apparently 
not unwelcome to Antiochus, who foolishly fancied that now 
he could not only regain Asia Minor, but even mount the 
throne of Macedonia. Pending the realization of these 
fantastic dreams, he continued to restore his power over the 
coast cities of the Hellespont and Northern Ionia. One of 
these, Lampsacus, situated on the Asiatic side near Abydos, 
appealed to Rome, claiming kinship with Massilia.^ As that 
city also sent an embassy to support the representations, the 
appeal was successful in enlisting the sympathy of the Senate. 
Moreover, the MassUians, who were in close relation with the 
Gauls of the Rhone Valley, wrote to their kinsmen of Asia 
Minor, the Galatians, begging them to befriend lampsacus. 

In the spring of 196 Antiochus crossed into Europe 
and began to rebuild Lysimachia, which Philip had abandoned 
to the Thracians, and appointed his son to rule there as his 
Viceroy. The Roman general Flamininus and the Ten 
Commissioners who had pronounced the liberty^ of Hellas 
had also declared the freedom of the Greeks of Asia, and ha^ 
summoned Antiochus to surrender all the cities he had taken 
from Philip and Ptolemy. Consequently the advance of 
Antiochus into Europe was viewed with strong resentment. 

* Both coloaie* were deKcsded from Phoceee. FiJ* Chipter XIU. 
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Philip, who was affected more closely still by this act of his 
quondam ally, naturally ranged himself on the side of his 
late enemies when hostilities finally broke out. A Roman 
embassy was sent to protest ; but Antiochus merely expressed 
astonishment at their pretensions, and, a rumour having 
reached Lysimachia that the young Pharaoh was dead, both 
parties hurried off to Egypt. On the way Antiochus learned 
that the rumour was false, and, his fleet having been shattered 
by a storm, he retired to Antioch. About this time he was 
joined by Hannibal, who unreservedly placed his services 
at his disposal, and had he been guided by the genius and 
experience of the great Carthaginian, the issue might well 
have been different. 

In 194 B.c. the conquest of Thrace by Antiochus was 
complete^ and in the same year the Romans, who for once 
in their splendid career gave way to sentimentality, withdrew 
ail their garrisons from Hellas, failing to realize that the 
numerous petty states would speedily call in another power. 
At this juncture Hannibal framed a plan, according to which 
he would once again invade Italy at the head of an army, while 
Carthage would rebel and Antiochus would invade Hellas. 
But Antiochus could not grasp the necessity of meeting the 
danger by careful forethought and large preparations, and 
he drifted somewhat aimlessly, sacrificing policy to side- 
issues. Nor docs it appear that he made any adequate military 
preparations for the trial of strength that was imminent. 
However, upon hearing that the AetoHans had captured 
Demetrias, the important city of Magnesia, Antiochus, in 
spite of the lateness of the season, decided suddenly to cross 
into Hellas with the troops at his immediate disposal, about 
11,000 strong. This was in truth a puny army for the 
Master of Asia, and it could not be reinforced until the 
spring. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the intrigues of the 
various Greek states, which had very little influence on the 
issue of the campaign. In the spring of 191 b.c. the Roman 
army took the offensive, and in conjunction with Philip 
marched into Thessaly. Antiochus, who received few or no 
reinforcements, retreated to Chalcis in Euboea and finally 
took up his position at world-renowned Thermopylae. As in 
the days of Leonidas, the main position was too strong to 
be forced ; but a Roman detachment was able to utilize the 
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hill tracks, which were inadequately guarded, and when 
the rear of Antiochus was threatened, his force became 
demoralized. The defeat was dedsive, and Antiochm with 
a body of fugitives hastened back to Ephesus, leaving his 
adherents in Hellas to their fete. Thus ingloriously ended 
the first phase of his contest with Rome. 

The Battle oj Magnesia, 190 b.c. —^Antiochus, it would 
seem, after his safe return to Asia, was disposed to believe 
that, while he had indeed failed to defend Hellas, it was 
open to him to make a second and more fortunate attempt 
when drcumstances were propitious. But Hannibal, whose 
opinion was now as eagerly listened to as it had previously 
been lightly disregarded, pointed out that the tenacious 
Romans would not rest until they had attacked their foe in 
his own country, and that he must be prepared to fight for 
his throne. The Romans, on thdr part, viewed the campaign 
with apprehension, owing to the distance from their b^e 
and the difficulty of marching by land through Thrace with 
the forts of Antiochus barring the route. Furthermore, not 
to speak of raids by the Thracian highlanders, there was the 
fact that Sestos and Abydos, the strongly yarded portals of 
the Hellespont, were garrisoned by SeTeuad troops. Above 
all, so difficult was the question of supplies that the command 
of the sea would clearly play a decisive part in the approaching 
contest. 

The Romans did not waste time, and before Antiochus 
could develop his resources, it was known that their fleet had 
reached Delos. The island states of the Aegean, although 
not conquered by Antiochus, felt their liberty threatened 
and consequently joined the invaders. Of still more import¬ 
ance were the adhesion of Rhodes and the steady alliance of 
Pergamus. So strong, indeed, was the position of Rome 
from the first that Chios, though close tq Ephesus, was 
selected as the base of supplies. By these alliances Antiochus 
was entirely cut off from his Thracian possessions by land. 
His communications by sea depended on his s^ power, 
which was vital to the maintenance of his empire. His 
admiral, Polyxenidas, determined to attack the Roman fleet 
before it was joined by the allied squadrons ; but he failed 
to carry out his purpose, and the Roman commander, after 
the junction with the Pergamene squadron, was as anxio^ 
to meet hb antagonist as he had previously been to avoid 
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him As in Greece, Antiochus again failed to place a superior 
force in the field, and the Roman fleet of loc vessels easily 
defeated the 70 smaller ahlps which were all that Antioch^ 
had contrived to collect. For the time, at any rate, the 
command of the sea passed to the victors. 

During the winter Antiochus, at last fdlly alive to the 
peril strained every nerve to collect an army at Magnesia, 
situated in the valley of the Hermus about half-^way between 
the sea and Sardca. At the same time his fleet although 
defeated, was not destroyed, and he hoped by building fresh 
ships in the dockyards of Ephesus to be ready to fight again 
in the spring. Hannibal was sent to Tyre and the other 
Phoenician cities to organize a forroidabje naval forced step 
that should have been taken in the first instance. 

When the spring came the Roman commander sailed 
north, and received uie capitulation of Sestos. Ab^dos was 
besieged, and was bang hard pressed when the aicge was 
raised by news that the Rhodian squadron had been aimi- 
hilatcd by a clever ruse on the part of Folyaemdas. After 
this the Roman fleet confined its activity to watching that 
of the enemy, while Antiochus ravaged the temtop* ot 
Pergamus. All the while a Roman army of 1 J.ooo infan^ 
and coo cavalry was approaching through Maecdoma. On 
the other side the Phoenician squadron, under Hannibal, 

was due to appear. , l j . 1 . .k- 

A fresh Rhodian squadron was detached to seek out the 

Phoenicians, and off the mouth of the Eurymedon, at Side, 
close to where the Athenians bad won their jlonoufl victory 
over a Phoenician fleet and an entrenched Persism arrny, a 
Greek fleet again signally defeat^ a supenor Phoenician 
force. In spite of receiving no reinforcements, Polyxcnidas 
made a final bid for victory, but, although he was still slightiy 
superior in numberth his Syrian crews would not face the 
Romans. Thus the command of the sea, which was ^tal 
10 the legions, who could not how to cross into Asia without 
it, was finally won by the Republic. 

Antiochus drew in all outlying garrisons in such haste 
that the stores of Lyslmachia were left to the enemy. Mor^ 
over, he attempted to make peace, on the basis of the 
evacuation of Europe and an indemnity for half the co^ or 
the war. But the Romans proved their intention to fight 
by demanding the whole cost of the campaign and the 
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evAcimtioii of Aaia Minor north of the Taurus. ^Such tcnus 
it was impossible for AnEiochus to accept while still UH’ 
defeated, and the two forces met at Magnesia. Antiochus 
commanded on the right, and driving before him the weak 
Roman force of cavalry, pursued it regardless of the fate of 
thtf main bodvj just as he h^d dune His left 

wing was brulcen by the retreat of his own torce of st^cd 
chariots upon the cavalry, which In iis turn threw the iniantry 
into confusion and masked the phalanx, In shorty the detot 
was as complete as if Darius Coaomannus had beco command- 
ing against Alexander. Antiochus, like his predecessor on 
the throne of Iran after Arbcla, fled without further hope of 

resistance. . 

The Peace af Apamea, l88 B.c.—The terms finally agreed 
to were similar to those demanded before the battl^ 
Antiochus gave up his possessions in Europe and evacuated 
Asia Minor north of the Taurtis and west of the Halys. The 
iiidcmnlty was fixed at 15,ooo Euboic talents or 
Twenty hostages, selected by Rome, were handed over, and 
Hannibal, Thoas, Chief of the Actollan l^pie, and othem 
were required to be surrendered. Hannibal, however, had 
already escaped to Crete, but eventually was forced to end a 
glorious though uasuoccssfiil career by taking poison. _ _ 

The peace of Apamca had far-reaching results ; tor it 
showed beyond doubt that there was no power able to 
withstand Rome. The Sclcucld dominions shrank into a 
comparatively wtak but compact kingdom, and Ferpmii^ 
thdr rival, to which most of the ceded provinces were handed 
over, rose to great power. Antiochus, having no more hope 
in the West, turned his thoughts to a further campaign m 
the East and left Syria never to return. He was killed in 
187 B.C., in an expedition omni^ed for the purpose ot 
robbing a shrine of Bel in the ^ymean hills. The sen^nce 
in the book of Daniel referring to his death runs : ^hen 
he shall turn his fece toward the fort of his own land ; but 
he shall stumble and fril, and not be found. * 

Parikia until the Reign of Mithradates 109—170 b.c. 
To return to Parthia, after the departure of Antiochus, 
Arsaces devoted his energies to developing his irar-worn 
country, as also did his son and successor Phnapatius. In 
181 B.C. Phraates I. succeeded to a kingdom which bad hilly 
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recovered. He extended his sway over the Mardi who lived 
under Demavand, and built Charai on the western side of 
the Caspian Gates in the territory of Media Rhagiana. But 
It was reserved for his brother and successor Mithradates 
to enlarge the state of Parthia into an empire. 

Batiriat 205-170 a.c.—^To complete the narrative of 
events connected with Persia, a few lines must be devoted 
to the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria. This state was bounded 
to the south by the Hindu Kush and to the north by the 
Oxus Valley. Under Euthydemus and his able successor 
Demetrius the Hindu Kush was crossed, and in a series 
of campaigns the Greek state annexed not only Eastern 
Afghanistan but part of the Fanjab. Commercial relations, 
too, were extended in every direction. But the prosperity of 
Bactria did not last long ; for Demetrius was overthrowirhy 
a pretender, and the little state, already strained by distant 
campaigns, was further weakened by internal convulsions. 

From the point of view of Parthia it was of the utmost 
importance that the aggrasivc energy of Bactria should be 
diverted towards India instead of to the West, and at the 
close of the period under review the Hellenic state was not 
in a condition to do more than defend part of its original 
possessions, while holding on for a time to some of its recent 
conquests. 

—^The foregoing chapter deals with countries 
lying far apart, Parthia in the East being separated from 
Rome in the West by many degrees of hmgitudc. But 
between these two rising states lay Hellas, incapable at any 
time in her history of uniting in the face of a common danger; 
a defect which to her destruction. Asia Minor, too, at 
this period was broken up into a number of secondary states. 
Chief among them was Pergamus, but the confederacy of 
Rhodes, which headed the l^gue of free dries along the 
coast, had also to be reckoned with on account of its sea 
power. True to the Greek character, however, these two 
states were usually on bad terms with one another, and both 
appealed to Rome :^in and again. There were «lftn the 
kingdoms of Bithynia, of Pontus and Cappdocia, and the 

E rovinces which were held by the Galatians and other bar- 
arous tribes. In Syria there was, indeed, loyalty to the 
Seleucid dynasty; but the Greeks and Macedonians of 
Syria were alike degenerate and incapable of lacing the 
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Roman legions. Finally, Egypt was already a protected 
state, unable to do more than play a secondary part, and 
not even that without Roman aid. Consequently the real 
result of the battle of Magnesia was to make Rome the 
dominant power of the West, with a circle of secondary 
states, incapable of opposing a solid front to her and inviting 
absorption whenever it might suit the policy of the Republic. 

In the East, on the other hand, the rising dynasty of 
Arsaces, with its curious veneer of Hellenic civilization, had 
firmly established itself in Parthia and Hyrcania, and was 
about to expand until its frontiers touched those of Rome. 
It will thus be seen that the two military sptems meet in a 
country which is favourable to the light horseman, with the 
result that upon the whole the Asiatic power holds its own. 
But both powers benefited by intercourse, which widened 
the outlook of East and West alike and prepared the way for 
progress. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIl 

the expansion or PARTHIA and the downfall 
OP THE MOUSE OF SELEUCUS 

AnfiKhm who r^lkd tame upon the Jewj wkh a nriny^ 

and) i9cik ihe^ tky ky forcer ^ tnuliiiude of ihou thai favour^ 

Itolemyt and ^rot out hia wldkri to pEuttder them wiLhouc mercy. He ali€ ipoikd 
the temple. * - ■ And being owtoftie with hit violenE paMioiUt he compels the 
Jem to dwolftc the bn of tbeie coujicry and co keep their inruU uncircumcbcdk 
and to avineV Hcth upon the altar.—Jofl^PitVSi Tjfr Jtmik l^ar^ 

The House of Seltkius^ 18S-175 B.c.“Thc d«ith of 
Antiochus Hi. closed a period of conimuous warfare ending 
in crushing defeat; and probably it was wd! for the dynasty 
rhar the defeated and discredited monarch disappeared so 
quickly from the scene. Peace was urgently required, but 
this was out of the question except under a new ruler, who 
could realize the imperative necessity for recuperation. The 
result of the battle of Magnesia, apart front the loss of Asia 
Minor, reacted on Armenia, which shook off the supremacy 
of the house of Sdnicus; and the provinces which make up 
modem Iran probably did the same, so far as they were not 
already independent. On the other hand, the acquisition of 
the valuable provinces of Codc-Syria and Cilicia helped to 
round off the reduced empire, now more correctly termed the 
kingdom of Syria. 

Selcucus IV. Philopator, who succeeded to the throne, 
was obliged to wring the Roman war Indemnity out of his 
subjects at a time when the prestige of the dynasty was at 
its lowest- For fourteen years he ruled in a peace which 
circumstances imposed on him, but which was regarded as 
inglorious, and he was then murdered by his chief minister, 
in 176-175 B-c. 

The SuccessKfi of AvtiocAut A/rjpAiJwej, 175 h.c. — He was 
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succeeded by his brother Anriochus IV., who hid lived 
as a hostage in Rome for many years and whose character 
was fiill of extravagances and contradictions, so that some 
historians have regarded him as a genius and others a. 
madman. He prudently paid Rome the instalments of the 
w:ir itidemnity and rt^fraliied from joining the enemies of the 
Great Republic. He repelled an attempt on the part of 
E^ypt CO regain Code-Syria and acquired rich spoil from the 
campaign, in the course of which Alexandria was besiegetL 
I j,tcr, he undertook a fresh campaign, and this time it seemed 
probable that he would secure possession of the whole or 

BaiiU of Bydna, 168 o.c.—Rome during thia ^riod 
had been engaged in what is generally known as the Third 
Macedonian War. Philip V. had bequeathed ^tensive 
military prei^arations and undying hatred of the Wf tttern 
Power to his son Perseus, who attempted to unite Hell^ 
against the *' barbarian ’’ state, but as mi^ht be expected he 
failed. In 171 fl.c. the Roman legions again landed m 
to fight the King of Macedonia, who was unsupportrf by a 
coalition. For two years the advantage lay with Perseus, 
and had he been willing to spend his treasure freely Rome 
might have suffered a heavy defeat. But he was nnther a 
statesman nor an able soldier. At the battle of I^dna ms 
phalanx carried all before it, and a charge of the Mac^onian 
cavalry might have decided the day. Rut the Roman 
legionaries were allowed time to recover and to annihilate 
the phalanx, which was left unsupporti^ by 1 ers^s, who 
paid the penalty of his cowardice and ineptitude by being 
led in triumph through the streets of Rome. I olybius wtes 
the establishment of the Roman Empire, as we know it, from 
this battle ; as, with the sole exception of the despciate 
effort made by Mithridates of Pontus, this was the last 
attempt on the part of any state to chsdlcngc the might o 
the Republic. 

The Evacuation of Egypt by Anttachuh »bB 
was now free to take a strong line in Egypt, and immediately 
despatched an embassy to Atitiochus, Polybius tdla us a 
the Roman envoy handed the king a tablet confining the 
formal resolution of the Senate that he should wacuah: 
Egypt, and then, drawing a circle round bm on the sand, 
demanded a reply before he stepped outside u, Antiochus 
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dared not refuse. He evacuated Egypt and returned home 
to celebrate a triumph on a scale surpassing all records, 
presumably hoping thereby to “ save face ” and to soothe his 
lacerated feelings. 

The Eastern Campaigns of AnAochus and his Deaths 165— 
164 B.c. —Antiochus, realizing that he could not pursue an 
aggressive policy in the west, determined to reconquer the 
eastern provinces of his empire, one great incentive being 
that his extravagance had brought him to the end of his 
resources. Following in the footsteps of his father, he first 
invaded Armenia, where his suzerainty was quickly acknow¬ 
ledged and no doubt tribute was pad. He then marched into 
Media, where we know little of his doings. Apparently he 
met imth no opposition, and Ecbatana was renamed Epiphanea 
in his honour. In Luristan, undeterred by the fete of 
Antiochus the Great, he attempted to rob the temples of their 
treasures ; but the wild mountaineers drove him and his 
army out of the country. Shortly after this “ shameful 
retreat,” as it is termed in the book of Maccabees, he 
apparently went mad, and he died at Tabae in Persis in the 
winter of 165—164 B.c. His reign, in spite of some successful 
campaigns, must have further weakened and exhausted his 
empire. 

Antiochus Epipkanes and the Jews. —^The dealings of 
Antiochus Epiphanes with the Jews are an episode which 
would not have been regarded as important at the time ; 
yet it is owing to his persecutions that his name is best known, 
and consequently the subject cannot be passed over in silence.* 
The little Jewish colony planted by Nehemiah had tenaciously 
maintained its position in Palestine, and more than two 
centuries later was still holding its own under the rule of a 
High Priest. It had been involved in the contest for Coele- 
Syria, and had become part of the possessions of the house of 
Seleucus. 

Since the conquests of Alexander the Great, who had 
transported some Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania, the cities 
of Syria, whc^er Canaanite, Philistine, or Phoenician, had 
become hellenized, either by an influx of Greek colonists, as 
in the case of Samaria, or through the all-pervading influence 
of the dominant race. There is proof from Josephus and 

» It It dolt witt bf Bevan m chap, aav, ^idt alto the work of Jotephui and the book 
of Maccibcea, 
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from both books of the Maccabe^ that Jerusalem also was 
hellenized, a fact which was marked by the erection of a 
gymnasium in Jerusalem at the request of a Jewish deputa¬ 
tion. The city was divided between those who saw with 
approval thar youth practising Greek athletics in a state of 
nudity and those who rigidly maintained the old traditions. 
Antiochus, who was mainly concerned with the question of 
tribute, would in all probability have allowed the Jews to 
manage or mismanage their petty local affairs; but he was 
forced to take action because during his absence in Egypt 
they rose on behalf of the house of Ptolemy. Consequently, 
upon his return he entered Jerusalem and not only spoiled 
the Temple as recorded in the quotation from Josephus at 
the head of this chapter, but even entered the Holy of holies. 
Nor was this all, for he determined to hellenize Jerusalem, 
and in pursuance of this policy forbade the rite of circumcision, 
and erected a Greek altar on the old Jewish altar in the court 
of the Temple, and caused swine to be sacrificed upon it. 
These outrages goaded the Jews to resist. They won brilliant 
victories under Judas Maccabaeus, and upon the death of 
Antiochus they were granted full liberty to worship according 
to the Jewish rites, together with an amnesty. 

Demetrius the Saviour.^ 162—150 b.c. —After the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, his son, a boy of nine, succeeded to 
the throne under the guardianship of a certain Lysias, whose 
incapacity and corruption produced a hopeless state of 
anarchy, culminating in the murder of a Roman envoy in 
163—162 B.c. Demetrius, son of Seleucus IV., who had 
been living in Rome as a hostage, seizing the opportunity, 
landed at Tripolis in Phoenicia, was welcomed by the army 
and the people, and occupied the throne in 162 b.c. 

Timarchus the Milesian, who was then Satrap of Media, 
immediately proceeded to Rome, where he was well known, 
and petitioned the Senate that he should be recognized as 
king of the Medes. As a result of his efforts, which no 
doubt included bribery on a large scale, he received a 
document to the effect that “ as far as Rome was concerned 
Timarchus was King.”^ Encouraged by th‘s title, he 
apparently invaded Syria ; but, as in the case of Molon, the 
prestige of the royal house caused his troops to desert, and he 
suffered the same fate as his predecessor in 160 b.c. 

1 Diod. XKxi, 17 
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Demetrius was hailed in Babybnk as Sotcr or “ the 
Saviour," bj* which title he in known in history. The 
recognition of Ronte was gained in the same year, and his 
future looked bright. But Alexander, a pretended son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with the support of Egypt and the 
patronage of Romc^ marched against this soldier-Uke scion 
of the house of Seleucus, whose good qualities were quite 
sufficient to make him disliked, by the degenerate and 
fickle byrians. The first battle Demetrius won, but in the 
second nc was defeated and killed, fighting to the last. He 
was almost the last creditable iiiember of this famous dynas^, 
which was now nearing its end. 

Tht CoHgueits ef MsthT^dates /, aj Purthia^ 170—138 8.0. 
—We now turn again to Parthia. Mithradates I. succeeded to 
the throne by the desire of his brother, who during his life 
had usumed the title of *' Philadelphus,'* As the headpiece 
to this chapter proves, the Matures of the new sovereign were 
strong and dignified, and his career was in keeping with his 
appearance. The Bactrian nionarchs, as we have seen, had 
weakened their grasp on their native state in favour of con¬ 
quests beyond the Hindu Kush. Of this Mithradates took 
advantage to annex two border districts. Eucratidas of 
Bactria^ seems 10 have made no effort to recover his lost 
possessions, being probably tot> much involved elsewhere. 

During the lifetime of Antiochus Epiphancs, Mithradates 
was too prudent to provoke hostilities, but some time after 
the death of Timarciius he suddenly invaded Media, which 
he subdued in a campaign involring much hard fighting. 
He returned to the north to crush a rising in Hyrcania, 
and then from his new base overran Elymais, which was 
successfully reduced, Persia, cut off from any help from 
the W^est, submitted, as also did Babylonia. Thus in a 
short ^ period Parthia had created an empire reaching from 
Bactria to the Euphrates and from the Caspian Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. For some years after these successes 
Mithmdates,^ who was the Darius of the Arsacid dynasty, 
organized his conquests before attempting to carry them 
further. 

Meanwhile Euemtidas had been murdered by hia son, 
who drove his chariot over his father’s coimse and forbade 
‘^ ^'**^*'* Buf the new monarch was assailed by Scythians 
and also by the Zarangians and Indians, and when, about 
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150 Bx*, Mithradatcs also invaded Bactriaj he was unable to 
offer any effective resistance, ^ ^ 

Demetrius, whose expedition will be mentioned later, was 
joined by a Bactrian contingent; but his defeat and capture 
took away the last hope of aid from Syria. Exhausted Bactria, 
overrun by Sakae from the north-east, while its western 
province were annexed by Parthia, was driven from its 
ancient habitat. An Indo-Bactrian kingdom is, however, 
known to have existed on the southern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush for more than half a century, before it was swept away 
by an irruption of tribes. 

The House of SeleucuSy 150-140 bx,— To revert to the 
house of Seleucus, Alexander the Pretender ™led for four 
or five years as Alexander under the political suzerainty 

of Ptolemy Philometor, whose daughter Cleopatra he married ; 
but again the scene changed, and Demetrius IL Nicator, son 
of Soter, a boy of fourteen, was brought back and won a 
battle. Alexander fled and, after a further defeat by Philo¬ 
metor, was assassinated ; Cleopatra was handed over to the 
new monarch. The ascendancy of Egypt, however, was lost 
owing to the death of Philometor in the battle. Yet again a 
claimant for the throne appeared in the person of Antiochus 
VI,, called Diompus, the son of Alexander by Cleopatra, 
whose cause was espoused by a certain Diodotus, a man of 
low extraction, Antioch was ready to welcome the son of 
Alexander Balas^ and for some time there were two monarchs 
in Syria, Antiochus holding Antioch and the North, and 
Demetrius the South, Diodotus, who assumed the name of 
Tryphon, murdered the young Antiochus in 143—142 b.c, 
and usurped the throne. The Jews how took advantage of 
this divided authority to strengthen their position until the 
erstwhile city-state developed into a kingdom, as may be read 

in the pages of Josephus. r j 

In or about 140 b,c. Demetrius, who had reached the 
age of twenty, determined to make a bid for the eastern 
provinces, although Tryphon was unsubdued, hoping perhaps 
to return with a full treasury and an increased force of veteran 

soldiers, , ,, 

Mithradates L and Demetrius II .— ^When this surpns- 
ing campaign was undertaken M^opotamia w^s sti a 
possession of his house, and Babylonia had been his in 144 
B.c. ; but since that date it had been added to the Parthian 
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cmpirct although loosely held. The Greeks, as always, 
greeted the Sereudd monarch with cnthusiasni, and, since 
the Parthian rule was both new and unpopular, adherents 
flocked so rapidly to his standard that Demetrius was 
victorious in more than one battle; the Bactrians also helped 
him by a diversion. Mithradates resorted to stratagem, and 
made proposals for peace which were being accepted when 
the unauspectine Demetrius was suddenly attacked, his army 
dispersed, and he himself taken prisoner. He was in the 
6rst place carded round the empire in triumph, but was after¬ 
wards well treated and granted a residence in Hyrcania. An 
attempt to escape was unsuccessful, and he was recaptured by 
Phraates 11 ., the successor of Mithradates, who, affecting to 
treat the matter as a youthful escapade^ sent him a gin of 
dice. Curiously enough, the incident is described by Chaucer 
in The Pardaneref TaU : 


Loole uk thiE, to kyng Dtoietriui 
The kyag of Pirthei, u the book teiib ut. 

Sente bim i pairc of deci of gold, in Korn, 

For he tudde uwd basan] thcf.bifora; 

Pot which he h««ld hit glorie or bia renoim 
At DD nlue or rrputadoun. 

The Death of Mitkmdates /., 138 B.c.—^Thc reconquest of 
Elymais was the last ejrololt of Mithradates I. The great 
Parthian monarch died, fml of years and honour, in T38 a.c. 

Antiathui PJL Sidetes^ 138-159 B.c.“VVhen the news 
reached Syria of the disaster that had overtaken Demetrius 
the cause of Tryj^hon benefited, but only for a short time. 
Anttochus, known as Sidetes from the FamphyLian port of 
Side where he had lived, at once claimed his brother’s throne, 
and in the end gained it, together with the hand of the 
oflcn-macried Cleopatra, Again the prestige of the house of 
Seleucus won the day, and Tryphon was deserted by his 
adherents, who went over to hiU rival at Seleucla, distant 
only twelve miles from Antioch. Tryphon was Captured and 
allowed to commit suicide—an advance on the horrible 
mutilations and tortures he would have suffered a few genera¬ 
tions earlier. 

Anttacktti Sidetet and Phraatit II.^ 130-129 b.c. —The 
new monarch, in the first place, occupied himself in putting 
down the old abuses and in reasserting his authority over the 
Jews and other subjects. 
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In 130 B.C., considering that his rule was consoHdattrd, 
he prepared to try conclusions with Phraates 11 ., the son 
and successor of Mlthradates. He collected a large army, 
in which was included a Jewish contingent under John 
Hyreanus, grandaon of the first Maccabcc leader. But the 
niunher of camp followers appears to have been cno^ous, 
and probably led to the final disaster. Like his bromcr, he 
was greeted with warm alFcction tii Mesopotamia, and 
adherents came in by thousands. Three Isatdes were fought 
and won, which gave him possession not only of Babylom^ 
but also of Media, and the Parthians had to retreat to their 
native Indeed^ It seemed it AntiOchu 5 were 

destined to repeat the ciploits of his great ancestor. 

During the winter, however, his army was broken up 
and quartered in various cities, and great discontent ar^c, 
probably on account of the host of cajnp follower. One 
of the generals, too, made an evil name by his exactions, 
Phiaates during this period tried to negotiate, but the victor s 
terms were too hard, as only Parthia was to be retained by 
him, and that in return for tribute ; and Demetrius was to 

be handed over to his brother. 

Phraates played one trump card by releasing Demetnus 
with an escort to take liiui to Syria ; but the mistakes of 
his adversary made this stroke of policy unneces^ry, for, at 
a given signal, the cities of Media attacked their ^rnsons 
and Phraates was able to march with his army to Eebatona 
in support of them. Near Eebatana he found Antiocbus, 
whom he attacked at a considcnible disadvantage in n^bers, 
and the last warrior Scleucid, defeated and wounded, threw 
himself from a cliff to avoid captu re and thus ended astren uo^ 
life. The Parthian monarch enslaved the remnants ot the 
great army and then turned with fury on Sclcucia, which was 
punished with merciless severity. 

The Do-wnfail of the Huuie of .Jtr/rwftfr.—But this was 
merely a detail* The dominant fact was that the death ot 
Antiocbus Sidetes was the end of the dynasty of Scleucus 
a great power. Thenceforward it was destined to expend its 
waning energies in domestic broils. Some years later, when 
Rome appeared on the scene as a conqueror, it was with the 
Kings of Pontus and Armenia that battles were fought, and 
not with the dcgenciate and disinherited descendants of the 
great Scleucus. 
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/is P/dCi! in f/is/ory. —^Before we quit this dynasty^ which 
loomed 50 large in the history of Persia, and even on a wider 
stage, we may well pause to consider the part it played. Bevaii * 
points out that in the kingdom of the " Successors ” there were 
three distinct traditions : the Oriental inherited from the 
previous empires, the Macedonian, and the Hellenic. Even 
during the lifetime of Alexander the Oriental conception of 
the monarches infallibility and absolutism began to prevail, 
and it necessarily clashed with the Macedonian and Hellenic 
traditions. 

On the other hand, the Seleucids claimed to be different 
from these Oriental monarchs, and to a limited extent their 
claim was Justified. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that in their conduct towari^ their subjects they distinguished 
between ^e Asiatic, accustomed to obey passively, and the 
Macedonian or Greek, whose character, was strongly opposed 
to passive obedience. In Macedonia the king was supreme, 
but his supremacy was in practice tempered, and in some cases 
controlled, by the great nobles and the army. In the East 
the nobles tended to give place to courtiers depending on 
the favour of the monarch i out examples occur of the army’s 
taking action. For instance, it w.-i5 the army which called 
Antiochus the Great to the throne. In fact, the rule of the 
Sctcucids was two-faced, inasmuch as it was absolute towards 
its Oriental subjects, but was tempered by the army, which 
was mainly a home-born and therefore a national force. More¬ 
over, the character, and consequently the acts and policy, of 
the SeJeucids were influenced deeply by Greek opinion, by 
the use of the Greek tongue, and by Greek training. Of the 
achievements of the house of Seleucua, the most important 
was that it kept alight the torch of Greek civilization and 
Greek ideals, so that it affected even the rude Parthians. 
Further, by holding the Nearer East for Hellenism, that 
great and important of Asia was. preserved from being 
overrun by barbarism, and although towards the last the 
dynasty became effete and helpless, it had done its work. 
Rome was ready to take its place and to keep back the hordes 
of Central Asia the Arabian desert-dwellers, until Byzan¬ 
tine Rome, too^ in the course of the centuries, waned and fell 
before the onslaught of a new power, 

^ if EEllL, 
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T'li teng^ iVnive™ *™n* k I m pu i 
La mun dinv^ ee pitjH in*i leuk natwnmpu. 

Ennemi do RtPimbii« dc U tjwinnk, 

]fl n'ai p™t 6e kur jnug ralu rigooFnSftie \ 

Et fMC me flatter qu'entre k« pom* fameui 
Qu’biu pucilk hai« a lignid*? iirpmfe eti3C| 

NuJ nc kitr a pl«a ^ ictacr la 

Nl da jijun ttialbeuitiii pint irmpO leur hiK^Irc. 

RacihE; JtfjVArtViitt. 


J-jftr A^om-4&V P^r/A—Until the present generation, there 
was no means of connecting the history of Iran with that 
of China ; but thanks to the devoted labounf of a h^dful 
of scholars, to whom all honour is due, it is now possible to 
tmcc to iheir origin some, at any rate, of the great nomadic 
migrations which have so profoundly affected the history of 

the world. . ^ ^ . 

The date 250 B.c„ so close to the bi^-year of the 
Arsadd dynasty, was most unportant in Cbin^ m^wng as 
it did the downfall of the Chow dynasty which had reJed 
for close on a millennium.' China was for some time alter 
this event broken up into a number of feudal states, but a 
f^ous warrior arose in the person of Tsin, who restored the 
authority of the central power. This extraordinary man is 
generally believed to have built the great wall of China, which 
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was an HFectual bar to nddin^ nomads and thereby undoubtedly 
iiidiienced the course of their migration. 

In 200 B.c, China first became a World Power, and at 
this very period the tribes termed in Chinese history the 
Hiung-Nu or Huns fought with the neighbouring nomadic 
nation of the Yue-Chi, which was defeated and fled west to 
the Hi river. Finding the local tribes too strong to be 
attacked in this district, the horde swung south on to the 
Sakae, who in 163 s.c, were displaced from their habitat 
in the Tarim basin. They in their turn advanced to the 
Sir Daria and Bactria, where they broke up the Graeco* 
Bactrian kingdom. 

This movement of the Yue-Chi set in motion waves of 
hardy nomads, who were forced by the driving power behind 
to win fresh territories from the comparatively civiliied 
kingdoms to the south, or to suffer annihilation. It is not 
suggested that all these movements were simultaneous. 
Fortunately for civilization they were not ; but they had 
this in common, that they gave rise to an overwhelming 
danger, for in place of the absorption of one civilized state 
or some of its provirices bv a neighbouring state which was 
also more or less civilized, the whole civilized world was 
threatened by hordes of Scythians or nomads who devoured 
their aged relations, held rhetr women in common, and were 
from every point of view coarse savages whose success would 
have been a calamity for mankind. Even to-day a Yellow 
Peril is feared by some ■, but Japan, the leading Turanian 
state, has already entered the comity of nations, and China 
is also struggling, painfully it may be, towards the same 
goal. Consequently we realize with difficulty that defeat in 
those days meant death, probably after torture,, to man, 
woman, and child, or a life to which death was infinitely 
preferable. 

Tie Vimrit} c/ tht ever the Parthians, —It was 

with this threatening state of affairs that Phraates II. 
confronted after his victory over the Seleucld forces, and it 
was on this account that he made no attempt to conquer 
Syria. Far h'om this, he at once marched to defend Parthia, 
and increased his army by embodying in it the survivors of 
the force of Antiochus. No details of the campaign have 
been recorded, but apparendj it lasted for some years and 
ended in the total defeat of the Parthians, owing to the 
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ilefeciion of thdr Greek contingent, and in the death of the 
monarch. His successor continued his polity, but he too was 
defeated and died fighting against the formidable nomads. 

Mithradatei 11 . of Parthm^ 134-89 h.c,— It might be 
thought that Parthia was doomed to succumb after this 
second defeat ; but Mithradates IL, who now ascended the 
throne, was a more fortunate or a better general, and his 
operations changed the whole aspect of affairs, the nomads 
receiving such severe lessons that they turned their arms to a 
quarter where the resistance was weaker, and poured into the 
state now termed Afghanistan. Indeed, so successful was 
Mithmdates that he annexed various provinces to the cast* 
ward, and coins prove that princes with Parthian names bore 
rule near the Himalayas during this period. After his new 
provinces had been duly orgamxed, Mithiadates WK^frcc to 
devote attention to the west of his empire, where Himerus, 
the Viceroy of Babylon, was preparing to revolt, 

Parthian monarch with his seasoned army was too powerful, 
and Himerus was easily crushed, . . , , 

Parthia and Armtnia.^T^t state of Armenia with its 
capital Van has already been referred to in connexion with 
the campaigns of the Assyrian conquerors, when ^it was 
inhabit^ by the Nairi, the Urartu, and the Mannat- But 
about the seventh century s.C, the Armenians, who are an 
Aryan race, apparently entered the country from the vS esti 
Herodotus speaks of them as colonists of the Phrygians, 
when he mentions their contingent in connexion with the 
great ^nny Xences/ Arittcnia fArntiuaJi also 
among the provinces of the Persian Empire in the Behistun 
inscriptions, and we hear of it from time to nmc in subsequent 
history, but generally as having no particular importanc<^ t 
is to be noted that the Armenians term themselves Haykt^ the 
plural form ofHav, their eponymous hero. Wheii Mithmdates 
1 . extended the Farthian empire, Armenia, which had |^n 
compelled to submit to Antioch us Epiphanes, again threw 
off the Seleudd yoke. Apparently this was accomplished 
through Parthian assistance^ as its new monarch, who retgnra 
from ICO to ta8 a.c., was an Arsadd prince, named Val* 
Arsaces. His son, who waged war with Poniti^ ruled until 
lit R.C., and was succeseded by Artaxias, the Artav^es of 
Justin, It was about loo b,c. when Miihradatcs invaded 
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Armcniat and aJthfjtieh no account of the campaign has been 
preserved, we learn from a remark by Strabo that Xigranes, 
the eldest son of the Armenian kin^, was for some years a 
hostage in Parthia. This clearly points to Parthian success ‘ 
hut Artavasdes kept his throne, and during the course of the 
two following decades Armenia under Tigranes reached the 
zenith of her power and ruled from the Gulf of Issus to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. In the history of Parthla, the 
Armenian question constantly recurs as a matter of the first 
importance. 

TAe ExpamioM of Ronte^ 190^129 n.c.—^When the legions 
crushed Antiochus the Great at the battle of Magnesia in 
190 11.C., it seemed inevitable that the era of independent 
kingdoms in Asia Minor and Syria must speedily come to 
a close. But Rome, perhaps inspired with statesmanlike 
prudence, withdrew, and for a generation pursued a policy 
of abstention, the different states being allowed to act much 
as they pleased without any armed intervention from the 
West. In 16E P.c. the battle of Pydna and the subsequent 
annexation of Macedonia changed the situation, as the curt 
order to Antiochua Epiphancs to evacuate Egypt clearly 
showed. A few vears later (151—145 d.c.) a pretender 
appeared in Macedonia, and the Achacans also rose ; but 
the result was the sack of Corinth and the final reduction 
of Hellas to subordination under the Roman Governor of 
Macedonia, although at first there was no direct administia^ 
don by Rome. Carthage, too, had been destroyed, its site 
being levelled to the ground after its capture by Scipio in 
T46 B.c. Yet another event, perhaps in its direct effect the 
most important of all, brought Rome permanently to the East. 
The rulers of Pergamus had always been staunch allies of 
the Republic, and although the services of Eumenes had not 
been rewarded after Pydna, his successor in 133 b.c., being 
without an heir, bequeathed his state to the Roman people. 
The legacy was accepted, and after the final defeat of a 
natural son of Eumenes, the kingdom of Attains was annexed. 
Its Thracian possessions were united to Macedonia, which was 
now a Roman province, and the eastern districts were ceded 
to Mithridate ^ of Pontus, the ally of Rome ; but the most 
valuable portion became a Roman province under the name 

* T *m uttBf the AprItLmB fetr M Lliuiclitci cf Poatui ta J'lAlin^Lib hins fTwim cbt 
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of Asia.^ Th is was effected in 129 fl.c. Rome now occupied 
a position very different from that at the end of the second 
century, and she henceforth pursued a career which, like that 
of the British Empire, was not the result of careful I y-th ought- 
out schemes of aggression, but was due to the irresistible force 
of circumstances. 

The Making of the Empire of Mit/tridatej VL of Pontss^ 
120—90 B.C-—-There are few more dramatic figures on the 
stage of history than Mlthridates VI. of Pontus, who claimed 
descent from the Achaemenidae on his father's side and 
from the Seleucidae through his mother. I^ft an orphan 
by the assassination of his father, he grew up surroundt^ by 
treason even in his own household, and the knowledge of this 
fact warped, while it stren^hened and hardened, his character. 
Accustomed to a wandering life, he acquired a remarkable 
physique, and his mental equipment was sufficient to enable 
him to appreciate Greek literature and art. For falseness and 
cruelty few monarchs have surpassed Mithridates, but his 
energy, initiative, and capacity compelled the admiration of 
all. Starting with the remote and insignificant kingdom of 
Pontus, which included the country along the aoutherti shores 
of the Black Sea from Sinope and Trebizond to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modem Batum, he soon built up a formidable 
empire^ including Mlngreiia and Imeritia to the cast of the 
Black Sea and so round to its northern coasts. Circumstances 
favoured the young conqueror, who found the -Hellenic cities 
too weak to withstand tne ejtacrions of the hordes roving in 
the interior.* As a result, Mithridates was welcomed as a 
deliverer, and created the kingdom of the Bosporus, which 
not only furnished him with large supplies of coirn and money, 
but provided the finest recruiting ^ound imaginable. Nor 
did bis conquests end with these successM, He annexed 
Lesser Armenia and made a treaty with Ilgranes, who had 
meanwhile succeeded his father, and who scaled it by bestow¬ 
ing his daughter Cleopatra on Mithridates, The devils of 
this important agreement arc not known, but It evidently 
included a promise of mutual support and probably mapped 
out the respective zones of conquest. We thus have Mitnn- 
dates of Pontus, an ally of Rome, united by a treaty to Armenia, 

* It ll tatfid \a ihil KSIC IB tbe Atli etI. 4, 
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which was regarded by the Parthians as at any rate lying 
within what nowadays we should call their sphere of 
influence.” 

Hitherto the interests of Rome had ndt been directly 
affected, although the wiser and better-informed must have 
realized that this new empire boded ill for the peace of the 
East ; but when Paphlagonia and Cappadocia were also 
absorbed it was inevitable that the Senate should take action. 
In 102 B.c. the Romans had established themselves in Cilicia, 
being forced to take this step by the piratical tendencies of its 
population, and Lucius Sulla, its Governor, was instructed to 
intervene in Cappadocia, On this occasion Mithridates dared 
not oppose the representative of Rome, and Sulla swept 
through the country. Thus for the first time a Roman army 
reached the Euphrates, a river destined to play so large a part 
in the future as the eastern boundary of the Roman Empire, 
But the expedition of Sulla had no permanent results ; for 
upon his departure the Roman nominee was driven out by 
Tisanes, and Paphlagonia, which had been evacuated, was 
again occupied. The Senate despatched a second Roman 
officer, as an ambassador, and again, in 90 b.c., Mithridates 
yielded. 

The First Intercourse between Parthm and Romey 92 b,c,— 
Mithradates II, of Parthia had undoubtedly watched the 
growth of Armenia with deep concern, as Tigranes, who 
owed his throne to Parthian support and who had ceded 
some territory in payment for it, had not only taken back his 
gift, but had even annexed provinces across the Parthian 
border. Consequently, when Sulla reached the Euphrates, a 
Parthian ambassador was sent to him to propose an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Rome, It was a meeting full of 
portent, and Sulla gained unbounded prestige by assuming 
the place of honour between the King of Cappadocia and 
Orobazus the Parthian ambassador. The latter afterwards 
paid with his life for not maintaining Parthian honour as its 
monarch considered that it should have been maintained, 
Sulla was unable to conclude a treaty and perhaps was reluctant 
to do so ; at all events the matter dropped. It is, however, 
of interest to note that the two states which were destined to 
champion for so long the rival interests of East and West 
met at first in friendly intercourse and with proposals for an 
alliance. 
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The EarlffJt Intercourse of China wilh Partkiu,^ i a 0-8 8 b*c. 

_[t is at least of cquni interest to know that Mithradates II. 

was not only the first Parthian monarch to open relations with 
the Great Republic of the Wesl^ but that he also recciired the 
first Chinese embassy which visited Iran,* 

It Is generally agreed by Chifiese scholars that until 
140 B.C. China had no knowledge of the West. But under 
the Han dynasty missions were despatched in every direction, 
and more than one of these penetrated as far as Parthia, 
which is termed An-'Slh—the Chinese form of Arsaccs, as 
Kingsmill first pointed out. The Chinese description of 
Parthia is to the effect that rice, wheat, and the vine were 
cultivated, that the dties were walled, ^d that it was a very 
great country. Reference, moreover, is m^e to the use of 
silver be^ng the effigy of the rcignitig mon^ch^ It 

Wfta also reported that ** they make signs on Icatheif from side 
to side » by way of literary record." This evidently refers to 
parchment, which, as its name shows, reached Europe from 
the Near East, the word having been traced through the late 
Latin pergameaa, or product of Pergamus. No mention 
whatever is made of the Roman Empire, which lay beyond 
the ken of China at this period. The account then refers 
to the “ Weak Water," which, as Kingsmdl points out, was 
originally the tradition of an inland sea in the basin of the 
Tarim, of which the Lop Ijike is a dwindling representative. 
The envoys probably heard of the Sistan Hamun and trans¬ 
ferred the legend to the new and more distant site, as wsu 
the invariable custom among early travellers of the East an 


Return embassies bringing pfts of " great birds _ eg^ 
and clever Li-Ricn conjurers to offer to Han " are mentioned. 
The eggs referred to must be those of the ostnch, probably 
obtained from the Arabian Desert, although iGngsmiU 
suggests that the ostrich may have ranged the Lut in those 
days ; and Li-Kien is to be identified with Hyrcania. P^ker 
dates these embassies, which throw the first gleam of light 
on the intercourse between Iran and China, between 120 b,c, 
and 88 d.c. 
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An Obscure Period of Parthian History, 88—66 B.c. —The 
circumstance that Parthia ajjplied to Rome for an alliance is 
in itself evidence of the conviction that the forces of Armenia, 
supported by Pontus, were too strong to be met. And 
although we now enter a period of history which is obscur^ 
we learn that Tigranes was strong enough to defeat Parthia 
and to expand at the expense of the Arsacid monarch, who 
died about 88 b.c., and of his successors. We read that, 
taking advantage of the Pontic War, he annexed Upper 
Mesopotamia and Media Atropatene from^ Parthia, and 
westwards absorbed what was left of the kingdom of the 
Selcucids. These campaigns took place between 85 b.c. 
and 74 B.c. ; and, as already mentioned, Armenia froiii being 
a small state grew into a.wide-spreading empire. Tigranes 
only recorded an accomplished fact when he stamped in Greek 
upon his coins the ancient title of the monarchs of Asia, 
“ King of Kings." 

For about twenty years, from 88 b.c. to 69 b.c., Parthia 
played a secondary role under Sinatruces and other rulers, 
and observed with difficulty a strict neutrality, while Rome 
fought for empire against Pontus and Armenia ; but in 66 b.c. 
Pompey succeeded Lucullus, and the situation once more 
entirely changed. 

Mithridates VL and Rome, 89-66 B.C. —The monarch 
of Pontus, who had yielded to Rome on more than one 
occasion, at length felt himself strong enough to cross swords 
with the Western Power. As there was no adequate force 
at the disposal of the Roman representatives, Mithridates 
overran Pergamus, and, posing as a deliverer, remitted all 
taxes for five years. On the other hand, he suddenly 
massacred all the Italians who resided in the province of 
Asia, to the number of eighty thousand.* His fleet seized 
Delos and the Piraeus, Athens having declared for him ; 
and a majority of Greek cities followed her example. 

Sulla landed in Epirus with 30,cxx) men, marched on 
Athens, and attempted to escalade the Piraeus, but failed 
signally ; nor was he more successful when he resorted to 
regular siege operations. Athens was taken in 86 b.c. ; 
but the Piraeus was not captured till after the departure of 
the fleet of Mithridates, which proceeded to Thermopylae 

1 Thit Urge niunber proTc* {iic Kcur^ gf ob*emii(ui that ** whefrpcr the 
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to iom the Pontic army. Sulla, who now had but 
men at his disposal, m« the army of Mithridat^ numbenng 
100,000 men, at Chacronea, where Philip of Macedonia 
conquered the allied Athenian and Boeotian forces. The 
batt?c was desperately contested, but the disoplme of the 
West once prevailed over the . F™' 

and ended in a disastrous defeat for 

Negotiations were then opened and Sdla accepted 20W 
talents by way of an indemnity and the surrender of 70 
ships of war. Thus closed what is generally known as the 

Hrst Mlthridatic War. . . 

The Second Mithridatic War was of Utile J 

but the Third was a long struggle, MuhndatM, ^ho was 
well informed of the state of aJftirs in Rome, 
death of Sulla and of the victories m Spam of Sortonu^ 
with whom he opened up negotiations and made “ "J 

7C D.c. He was also aware of the cihaustinB war against 
the cladiatoni under Soartacus. Consequently, m 74 b-C., 
he marched into Bithynia, whose m 

example of the last Atialid, bad 

the Roman people. Again he carried^ all before , 

outset, but when Lucullus appeared on the ^cnc at^d 
blockaded the Pontic army, which was b«iegiog 
it was severely handled, and only a shattered remnant esca^ 
to Lampsacus. The fleet of Mithridates, too, was ost n a 

“.nn. '^Duriag 73 » '• *" 11 . 

operated in Pontus, until Mithndaies, bard pressed, looK 

prW. of 

a fall, declined to sutrender his lather-in law, an 
Roman legions advanced into Armenia m 09 ^ 

contcmptu^sly remarked, “ Those Romans ^ 

arc too many, for an army too few. But ^ 
scattered like chaff before the Roman onsrt and e^t 
wards. In the following vear he was again ^ 

Lucullus would hivt con. the auhjognnM 

lud not Us soldiers rcfiisrf to 

awnntains of the Ararat distrtCt. He r r ^ . j 

to less closated counOT. «hcrc he cMtuitiJ Nmb». In 
*0 spring of 67 ..c. Utcollos taturned 

Mithridates had reappeared, and again iis LucuUus 

Armenia, but again Ms annp muomed. Thus LucuUus 
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filled to complete the task he had beg^n, which was one of 
extraordlfiflTjr difficulty, partly on account of the enormous 
distances and the mountainous nature of the field of operations^ 

The Career ef Fompey w ihe ^7-^3 b.c.—P omp^ 
was one of the greatest men produced by Rome, an d hia 
career in the East showed his rxtmordinaiy opacity to full 
advantage. He had already brillianily distin^shed himself 
in Africa and in Spain^ and had arrived back m Italy in time 
to take a leading part in the annihilation of the gladiators 
of Spartacu3} a difficult feat, the credit for which he shared 
with Crassus. He therefore stood high in the esteem of his 
fellow-cci'ntrymen before he even visited the East. 

His eastern campaigns began with his appointment, 
invested with extraordinary powers, to crush the CiUcian 
pirates, whose depredations were as fearless and as dangerous 
to life and liberty, not only at sea, but even on land, as those 
of the mediaeval Corsairs. He appears to have displayed an 
unusually comprehensive grasp of naval strategy, by organiz¬ 
ing a sweeping movement which drove these formidable 
pirates from Italian waters. He followed them up and 
defeated (heir combined Beets in their own waters—a notable 
aclucvcmcnt. 

While absent on this cammign, Pompey was appointed 
to conduct the Mithridatic War to the end. He started 
promptly. When he landed to undertake this important 
task, Pontus was again in the pwssession of Mltlmdatcs. 
Lucullus was still in the highlands of the Upper Halys, 
his successor, Glabrio, having not yet taken over the com¬ 
mand. Operations were at a standstill in the theatre of 
war ; and in Cilicia there were three legions ecjually inactive. 
In fact, it was clearly a case in which new blood was required. 

The great Roman displayed immense energy and infused 
a new spirit into the war, and the renown or his name led 
many discharged veterans to volunteer for service. In the 
spring of 66 b.c, he proceeded to take up command of the 
troops with Lucullus, and began active operations, although 
the Cilician legions had not joined the main l>ody. Mithri- 
datM was unwilling to face the famous Pompey, and retreated, 
until the Romans ceased to follow hia very mobile army, and 
b^an to annex and subdue the country, Mithridates seized 
his opportunity to cut Pompey's tine of communications, and 
the latter remained on the defensive until the Cilidan legions 
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arrived He then invested the Pontic camp by a chain of 
posts, and Mithridates, after sufFcring from acjuaty for 
over a month, broke mviy to the cast, but was surprised by 
a nleht attack and utterly defeated. With the remnant of 
his forces he hastened up the Euphrates, intending to take 
refuge in Armenia ; but Tigmnes on this .^casion not only 
refused to receive him, but even set a pnee on ^ brad. 
Mithridates then made for the eastern corner of the UlicK 
Sea, pursued by Pompey up to the River Phasis, uto- 
matelT appeared in the Cimmerian Bospho^, where hia 
son, who had rebelled against him, being unable to maintain 

bis position, committed suicide, 

Fompey gave up the pursuit, but not content wit 
having driven Mithridates from his states marched on the 
Armenian capital, Artaxata, close to modern Erivan, 
he received Tigranes and his son of the s^c name, and dic¬ 
tated to them his terms. A payment of 6qoo talents, or 
/i,400,000, was demanded, and also a present fp^ 
solders. Tigranes had to yield up all his conquests, includ¬ 
ing CiUda, fhocnicia, and above all Syria, fes temtones 
were in fret reduced to the original kingdom and he ^^me 
a Vassal-King. The young Tigranes, having foolishly retused 
to accept the governorship of a province, was made a pnsoner, 
and, mth hil wife, the daughter of Phraates, graced the 

Victor's triumph. . _ . 

Few generals have had the good fortune of Pompey m 
this campaign. In the case of Mi^dat^ mutiny alone 
had prev^ted LucuUus from crowning mtb final success 
the crushing blows he had infiicted on the king, wher<^ 
Pompey by a single engagement w^ able to dro^e 
almost a fugitive, out of Asia. In Armenia, without even 
an engagement, and partly at any rate 

awe inspired by Lucullus, he had dictated terms T grants 
by whidi he not only annexed some of ^ 

strategically the most important, province of the ^ > 

but X rXvtd a hup sum ut muncr. which 'nablrf him 
to rewird hia aolditrs and keep them content . ^ 

Pompey did not merit good fortune, hie was no 
knight, and success did not weaken his energy ' 

After the submission of .’}5 k„ 

valley of the Kur, and, fighting the Albanians, cross^ by 
the picturesque pass across which now runs the y 
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connecting Batum with Baku into the valley of the Phasis; 
this he descended to the Black Sea, where he met his fleet. 
This march was undertaken in the hope of re-establishing 
contact with Mithridates ; but, realizing that the old king was 
out of his reach, and not likely to trouble Pontus, he returned 
into the valley of the Kur and subdued it. Plutarch states 
that he wished to advance to the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
but that, when only three marches’ distant, he was forced 
to retreat by the number of venomous snakes. At all events 
he had penetrated to districts where even Alexander the 
Great had not been, and he concluded these operations by 
returning to Lesser Armenia, where he received letters from 
the kings of the Elymaeans and of the Medes. 

Pompey and Phraates III. of Partkia .—Upon his arrival 
in Asia, Pompey, who was an able diplomatist, had opened 
negotiations with Phraates III., son of Sinatruces, and had 
proposed that in return for assistance against Armenia, 
Corduene and Adiabene, which Tigranes had annexed, 
should be restored to Parthia. These terms were accepted, 
and as it happened that the eldest son of Tigranes with many 
adherents was then at the Arsacid court, Phraates III. had no 
difficult in carrying out what he had promised. He invaded 
Armenia with a powerful army, accompanied by the refugee 
prince, and drove Tigranes from Artaxata to the mountains, 
Thinking that the campaign was ended, Phraates left the 
Armenian prince to besiege Artaxata ; but after the departure 
of the Parthian monarch Tigranes swooped down on the 
investing army and drove it headlong from the country. 
As alr«dy related, Pompey afterwards appeared on the scene 
and dictated terms. Phraates, who had already recovered 
Adiabene, proceeded to repossess himself of Corduene ; but 
Afranius, Pompey’s le^te, expelled the Parthians and handed 
over the disputed province to Armenia. This cynical breach 
of faith and Pompey’s contemptuous refusal to address 
Phraates by his accepted title of " King of Kings ” raised a 
feeling of hatred against Rome, which soon bore bitter fruit. 
It is probable that Pompey was contemplating an invasion 
of Parthia with his victorious legions ; but he ultimately 
decided that the risk was too great, and, modifying his policy, 
he appointed arbitrators who settled the outstanding questions 
between Armenia and Parthia. 

The Suicide of Mithridates A'/., 63 b.c. —Mithridates, in 
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whom there must have been a strain of madness such ^ 
showed itself in his kinsman Antiochus Epiphanes, at this 
time reached the end of his lon^ career. He w^ preparing 
a fresh army with which to invade Italj?, when hia son 
Pharnaccs headed a rising against which was join^ by 
all classes who had united in opposition to Ais wild scheme. 
The old wolf, finding no hope left, first poisoned '''' 1 '''*^' 
his daughters, and his concubines, and ^en himsof drained 
the deadly cup. Thus dramatically died Mithridates VI. 
of Pontus, in 63 b.c., and with him passed away the greatist 
enemy that had ever withstood the might of 
East. As Plutarch pots it, " The whole army (of Pompey) 
upon hearing the news fell to feasting, as if in the person or 
Mithridates alone there had died many thousands of their 

enemies.”* . —, * r 

The Rf$»iu of Pempefs Campaign f* —^Thc camfmgns ot 
Pompey and their results can be concisely summarized. He 
had thoroughly subdued and partially annexed Pontua, which 
with neighbouring Bithynia became united to Rome ; he 
had made Armenia a vassal state, as also the Cimmenan 
Bosphorus i and the Albanians and Iberians of the v^iey 
of the Kur had been conquered. Parthia had been humiliated 
but not subdued, and hcrc^ in his dealings with this Eastern 
Power, he had shown a lack of wisdom and foresight. In 
Syria he refused to acknowledge the puppet^princchngs of the 
house of Scleucus, and subdurf the various disturbing 
elements, the last resistance being offered by the Jews. 
Rom^ tiow marched with Parthjat but the demand ot rhraac« 
that the Euphrates should be the recognked boundary had 
neither been definitely acknowledged nor observed. Pomi^, 
moreover, had received commumcadqns from states such as 
Elvmais (Suslana), which, like Persis, was independent, and 
from Media, which certainly formed part of the Partm^ 
Empire. In short, the arrangement come to was intended 
to be an advance and not a final settlement, and^ the course 
of events in the next generation proved that this, indeed, was 
its character. 


* PluEUXtt'^i 
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CHAPTER XXX 

PARTHIA AND ROME-THE FIRST TRLAL OF STRENGTH 

Part hi, penes quos, yclut divisione orbb cum Romanis facta, nunc Orkntis 
imperium est. ... A Romanb Cjuoque, ttinis bellia, per maximos duces, floreniissimts 
temporibus laccssiti, soli ex omnibus gentibus non pai« solum, yenim ctiam victores 
fueie. —Justin xli. u 

The Internal Afairs of Farthia^ S 1 ~SS —Phraates was 

assassinated by his two sons less than two years after the 
departure of Pompey. Mithradates, the elder, ascended the 
throne, but was deposed on account of his injustice and cruelty, 
and Orodes, the younger son, became the “ King of Kings,” 
The deposed monarch was assigned the province of Media 
Magna ; but he rebelled, and being defeated fled to Gabinius, 
the Roman Governor of Syria. This oflicial was delighted at 
the chance of playing an important r6le in the East ; but just 
as he was about to organize an expedition he was diverted 
by the dazzling oflFer of money to the value of ,^2,500,000 
if he intervened in Egypt. Consequently Mithradates was 
left to his own resources, and, as Seleucia and Babylon had 
declared for him, he threw himself into the latter city, where 
he was captured by Orodes and executed. 

The Appointment of Crassus to Syria^ 55 b.c. —Marcus 
Licinius Crassus was one of the foremost Romans at this 
period. He was of a very different type fi-om Pompey or 
Caesar, having obtained his position mainly through the power 
of his purse, which was filled by nefarious means. Plutarch 
says that even those who esteemed him most thought of him 
as “ a brave man anywhere but in the field.” In 55 b.c, 
Crassus was given the proconsulate of Syria, and, jealous of 
the fame of his rivals, he boasted that he would lead an army 
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to Bactria, to India, and to the Eastern Ocean. Starting at 
the beginning of winter from Brindisi, he lost several ships 
in a storm. He then marched through Macedonia and Thrace 
to Asia Minor. On his way to Antioch he saw Deiotams, 
the aged king of the Galatians, laying out a new city. You 
begin to build rather late in the day,” was his remark. Ihe 
caustic retort was, ” And you, too, are not^ beginning very 
early in the morning to attack the Parthians. _ 

Crassus marched across the Euphrates and gained a 
success, defeating the Parthian Satrap. But, instead ot 
following it up, and taking advantage of Babylon being held 
by Mithradates, he returned to Syria, where he spent the 
autumn and winter of 54 b.c. in adding to his airway colossal 
fortune by plundering temples and levying special imposts. 

The Projected Invasion of Parthian 53 b.c. —In the spring 
of €1 B c. the Proconsul determined to undertake the much- 
talked-of expedition. He had been visited by Artavasdes, 
King of Armenia, who promised the co-operation of a force 
of 16,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry. The promise w^ 
accompanied by the advice that the line of march should be 
through friendly Armenia, where the hills were favourable 
to the manoeuvres of the Roman infantry and unsuitable tor 
the Parthian cavalry. Crassus, however, decided to use the 
route across the plains of Mesopotamia which was in part 
already femiliar to him, and where he had left garnsons ; 
these to some extent committed him to this line of advance. 

Orodes realized that Parthia would without djubt be 
invaded, and, knowing the character of Crassus, was not 
afraid. Indeed, in the spring, he sent an embassy to the 
Roman general with a provocative messag^ to the effect 
that “ if the war was waged by the people of Rome, he (me 
king) proclaimed war to the bitter end ; but if, as he 
stood was the case, Crassus for his own private profit had 
invaded his territory, he would be merciful, and t^ing p^ 
upon Crassus’s dotage, would send those soldiers back \^o 
had been left there as his prisoners.” Crassus replied that 
his answer would be given at Seleucia, whereupon the leader 
of the embassy laughed and said, “ Hair will grow on t e 
palm of my hand before you will see Seleucia, ^ 

Crassus at last started on his great undertaking, and 
crossed the Euphrates without incident at Zeugma at the 
head of seven legions, supported by 4000 cavalry and a 
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siniiiar force of slingei? and archers, making up a total of 
42,000 men. It appears that his original plan was to follow 
down the left bank of the Euphrates until he reached a point 
opposite Seleucia where the two rivers of Mesopotamia are 
dose together; but the influence of the Shaykh of Osrhoene, 
whose district he was traversing, caused him to alter his plan 
of campaign. _ This wily Arab, who was secretly allied to 
Orodes, explained that the main Parthian army had fled 
towards the F.ast, and that the only chance of overtaking it 
was to march after it by the shortest route. In spite of 
counsels of jjmdcnce; Crassus could not resist the prospect 
of securing rich booty from the supposed flying enemy, and 
the army turned its back on the Euphrates and marched cast 
across the open steppe of Mesopotamia. 

The Plan p/ Campai^ of Oroieu —The plan followed by 
Orodp was to advance in person into Armenia with all the 
Parian infantry and thereby prevent Artavasdes from rein¬ 
forcing Crassus with cavalry, an arm in which the Romans 
were very weak. He not only succeeded in this object, but 
made a treaty of peace with Artavasdes, which was sealed 
by a marriage. The main operation of attacking Crassus he 
left to his Surena, or Commandcr-ln-Chicf, to whom he give 
the whole of the mounted troops, which were of little value in 
a mountainous country, but were in their element on the 
open plains. 

This Surena, who greatly impressed the Romans, and 
who probably organized both campaigns, was a combinadon 
of fine qualities and extremely luxurious habits. Hb private 
loaded on one thousand camels, and two hundred 
waggons^ were'required for the use of his concubines 1 Yet 

capacity were indubitable, and after 
the great victory was won, Orodes paid him the high but 
pain ml complirnent of so fearing his personality that he had 
him put to death. 

Parthian and Roman Troops compared. —The Parthian 
mounted trcx}ps consisted of light and heavy cavsliy. The 
first was the more famous, and is referred to in the well- 
known lines of Horace: 

Mila ugittaf et «lcrcm fcnni 
Purthi 

It consisted of swarms of light botsemen armed with bow 
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and arrow, and trained from boyhood to shoot at full gallop 
while advancing or rctiHng.i Spare arrows in thousands 
were carried on camels, and aa the field of operations was 
particularly suited to this mode of warfare and the Roman army 
consisted almost entirely of infantry, this force, both brave 
and devoted, was as formidable from its clusivcncss as from 
its offensive power. The heavy cavalry, organized on entirely 
didereiit lines, was armed niu"h in the same manner as the 
mediaeval knights of Europe. The horses were protected by 
armour equally with thdr panoplied riders, and the chief 
weapon was a heavy lance. In battle they charged in line, 
and, unless opposed by similarly protected troops, constituted 
a most redoubtable force. 

The famous infantry, of which the Roman army was 
chiefly composed, was trained for close combat, and ^helr 
procedure was to hurl a javelin and then, charge swo^ in band 
in serried ranks. But against a mounted foe their charges 
were of little avail ^ nor did their javelins carry as far as the 
Parthian arrow, which indeed completely outran^ the 
arrows of the Roman archers. The Roman cavalry too, 
although well mounted and et^ui^ed, was, in this campaign 
at any rate, unable to face the Parthians with success. It 
must, however, be remembered that Its numbers were 
comparatively small, and that it was not well handled. 

The Sati/e cj Carrhae^ $} B.C.— Census had advanced 
some three or four stages trom the Euphrates, and had 
approached the River Belik at a point thirty miles so-ith of 
Carrhae, the Haran of Holy Writ, when the Parthian army 
suddenly appeared. The subtle Shaykh of O^rhi^eiie, who, 
wc learn from Plutarch, had kept the Surena informed of 
the movements of the Romans and had amused himself at 
their expense, now left Crassus on a specious pretext and 
joined the Parthians. The Proconsul, confident and ill- 
informed, instead of resting his weary and thirsty soldiers, 
led them on against the enemy, over whom he expected to 
gain an easy victory. 

The Surena had concealed the number of his troops 
and the magnificence of their arms—an important matter 
in those days from the point of view of moral effect—by 
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coverings of skins. But as the Roman army approached 
the kettle-drums made an unearthly and unnerving din^ 
and the Parthians stripping off the coverings of their armour, 
appeared in all their numbers and splendid appointments. 
According to Plutarch, their first intention had been to attack 
the Romans at close quarters with their heavy cavalry ; but 
they wisely decided to employ their special tactics in the 
first place. Feigning to retreat, they moved in every direction 
and began to surround the Roman column, which was drawn 
up in a square. They then gave a display of those “ Parthian 
tactics ” which thenceforward were famous, by shooting 
showers of deadly arrows into the solid Roman mass. Charges 
by the Roman le^onaries were attempted, but were of no 
avail, as their elusive enemy retired, shooting just as rapidly 
and unerringly as before, 

Crassus ordered his son Publius, who had joined him 
from Gaul, where he had served with much distinction under 
Caesar, to make a counter-attack before the entire force was 
surrounded. The gallant youth charged out at the head of 
1300 cavalry, supported by some archers and cohorts ^ of 
infantry. The Parthian light cavalry gave way, probably 
to lure him on, and Publius thinking that he was victorious 
pursued, followed by the infantry. The enemy, however, 
finally turned, and raising a great dust rained arrows upon 
them. The heavy cavalry next came up, and in spite of the 
great bravery shown by the Gaulish horsemen, who crept 
under the Parthians and stabbed their horses, or even pulled 
the lances from their hands, the combat was too unequal; 
the Roman detachment was annihilated, and Publius, being 
wounded by a dart, ordered his armour-bearer to despatch 
him, 

Crassus had decided on a general advance, when to his 
dismay he learned of the disaster by seeing the head of 
Publius on a spear. The Parthians, encouraged by their 
success, redoubled their efforts, bringing the heavy cavalry 
into action. They continued the uneven contest until 
sunset, when according to custom they rode off to a distant 
camp, calling out that they would allow Crassus to mourn his 
son during the night, before completing their task by the 
capture of the Proconsul, which was their special object. 

Crassus was, as Plutarch puts it, “ altogether past helping,” 

^ A cohort cemtUted of 500 
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and consequently Octavius and Cassius/ who were his staff 
officers, gave orders for a night retreat, by which they hoped 
to escape from the enemy. The Parthians were aware of 
this movement, but negligently allowed it to be executed with¬ 
out making any immediate attempt to harass the demoralized 
Romans, In the morning they began by massacring the 
wounded left in camp, and by the time they followed up the 
retreating army it was safe in Carrhae. 

So utterly demoralized were the Romans that, instead of 
halting in this stronghold to recover their shaken mora/, 
they made another night retreat, in the course of which they 
broke up into detachments of armed rabble. Crassus, 
misled by his guide, had only reached some low hills when 
the Parthians overtook him. Octavius came to his rescue 
and a small force stood at bay on an eminence, from which 
they drove the Parthians. 

The Surena now resorted to treachery to complete his 
success. He proposed a truce to arrange for the withdrawal 
of the Roman forces unmolested. Crassus was unwilling 
to trust to his good faith ; but the mutinous soldiers in- 
"sisted, and so, with something of the true Roman spirit, 
he yielded with dignity and met the Surena. The latter 
was most friendly and said that there was now a treaty in force 
between the two countries, but that Crassus must accompany 
him to the river to sign it, adding, with pointed allusion to 
the bad faith of Pompey, “ for you Romans have not good 
memories for conditions." Crassus agreed, and ordered one 
of his own horses to be sent for ; but the Parthian told him 
that a horse with a golden bit was at his disposal, and he was 
forcibly placed upon it and carried off. His staff, suspecting 
treachery, attempted to come to the rescue, and in the mfil^e 
that ensued Crassus was killed. 

The Roman troops after the death of their leader broke 
up in panic and were hunted down by the Arabs, but few escap¬ 
ing. It is computed that fully one-half of the army of 40,000 
men perished in the campaign. Ten thousand escaped across 
the Euphrates, and as many more were made prisoners and 
settled at Margiana, the modern Merv, where they^ inter¬ 
married with the women of the country. It would, indeed, 
be interesting if traces of this large body of Romans were 
some day found in this historical oasis. 

^ Ojiiut Ciitiut L^ginui wii tfterwird» I^der lU tbc uMWioitiwi of 
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Plutarch ends his accdunt of the life of the utifortunate 
Roman with a description of the scene at the Parthian Court 
when his head was received. The wedding between Pscorus, 
son of Orodes, and the sister of Artavasdes was being ede- 
bratedj and the assembled guests were enjoying the Bacc/nte 
of Euripides, when the head was thrown down among them. 
To quote from Plutarch ; ** The Parthiana receiving it with 
joy« . . . Jason, a Greek actor, caking up the head of Crassus, 
and acting the part of a bacchante in her frenzy, in a rapturous 
impassioned manner, sang the lyric passage : 

Wc'vc hunted down ■ miglity chuc to-dny. 

And 1x01)1 tiu niountnin} bring llic noble prey.” 

TAe Fari/iidii Ijtvasien sj Syria^ 5 ^~ 5 ° battle 

of Carrhae was undoubtedly of great importance in the 
conflict which has been waged between East and West for 
so many centuries ; for it restored to the East its lowered 
prestige and weakened that of the great representadve 
European power. But in many ways its results were hardly 
as serious as might have been anticipated, prartJy because the 
Parthian army was not formidable except in the level open 
steppe, and partly owing to the execution of its capable 
Commazider-in-Chief. Cassius commanded but the remnants 
of the army of Crassus, and Syria was ripe for revolt, but 
Parthia gave the Rornan authorities two years in which to 
recover, merely sending out a few bands of marauders to raid. 
On the other hand, as the civil war was imminent in 
Rome^ no reinforcements were sent to the Roman Governor, 
whose defence deserves the highest credits 

In 51 B.C, the dreaded invasion occurred, and under the 
leadership of Pacorua swarms of light horsemen overran 
Syria ; but they were unable cither to gain over or to capture 
the stronger cities, Cassius, though compelled to throw him¬ 
self into Antioch, did not wholly abandon the offensive, but 
played Parthian tactics ’’ on his enemy by feigning a retreat 
and luring them into an ambush, where the Roman legionaries 
had their revenge. In spite of this reverse, Paoorus did not 
recross the Euphrates, but prepared to renew the campaign 
in the following spring. He changed his plana, however, and 
instead of again overrunning Syria was induced to plot against 
his father. But before the conspiracy had ripened Orodes 
heard of it and summoned his treacherous son to Court, 
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The Parthian army recrossed the Euphrates in the summer 
of 50 B.c. Thus concluded the first trial of strength with 
the great Western State, which had been deeply humiliated 
and had been unable to take any steps to restore her damaged 
prestige. Parthia, on the other hand, had reaped immense 
advantages, both moral and material, and, had her monarch 
been a man of first-rate capacity, Rome’s eastern empire would 
have been in jeopardy. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

ROME AND FARTHIA-TH£ SECOND TRIAL OF STRENGTH 

Nw, dotting PatiIiui aj% tbDu Mruck j; 4nd now 
Pku^ Iqft'iDf ikir9 of CrmLii'^ licttk 

M^kc me EOTa]^. Btar tbe Kin^'v lOia^i btKly 
BcfciTe oar Army. Ttw Pmcprus, On»ilr»| 

Pft jf lha fqr Kureiui O^nUi- 

^nAEfjptAkfli Artimy mA 

The Civil fVar hef^een C^e^^r and Pemp^^ 49—48 B-C* 
—Shortly after the terminadon of the first struggle between 
Parthia and Rome, the great civil war between Caraar and 
Pompey broke out, the effects of which, needless to say, 
reacted on diatatit Parthia. Pompey* whose power was based 
chiefly on the East, opened negotiations with Orodes in 49 
n,C, or the following year, and, curious as it may appear, they 
were not dbcoiiragra by the Parthian monarch, who must, it 
would be thought, have hated Pompey from the bottom of 
his heart. The Roman envo^ Inquired on what terms 
Orodes would send an army to aid Pompey in the impending 
civil war. The answer was that Syria was the price that must 
be paid, but Pompey to his credit rejected the terms^ where¬ 
upon Orodes threw his envoy, Hirrus, into prison. 

The campaign fought between the two great Roman 
generals culminated In the utter defeat of Pompey at the battle 
of Pharsatia, in 48 B.c. He contemplated taking refuge at 
the Parthian Court, and according to one account was deterred 
from so doing only by hearing that Antioch had declared for 
Caesar. Plutarch, however, states that his frienda thought 
the risk too grave, more especially for his wife Cornelia, and 
that it was on this account that the illustrious fugitive sought 
the pFotccdon of the boy-king of Egypt, by whose ministers 
he was treacherously assassinated, 
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Caesar and the Near Easty 47 B-C— In the year following 
hU great viaory Caesar viaited Syria and Asia Minor partly 
in contiemon with the attempt of Pharnaces, son of Mitbn- 
dates, ruler of the Bosphorus, to regain the entire kingdom 
of Pontus. This attempt had at first been successful, the local 
forces of Rome having been defeated. Caesar took but one 
legion to reinforce the beaten troops and was boldly attacked 
by PharnaceSi on the 2 nd August 47 bX-^ Zda^ whe^ 
after recovering from the surprise, the Roman troops won the 
day. Pharnacca fled, pursued by hU illegitimate brother, 
who, thanks to the support of Rome, succecikd to the kingdom 
of the Bosphorus. Perhaps the victory of Zela is best known 
as being that announced by Caesar to the Senary in the three 
words f'eniy Vki, It is improbahle that Caesar, whwe 

presence was urgently needed in the West, thought at this 
period of attempting to avenge Ctassus. But, three years 
later, after the successful conquest of the whole Roman 
Empire, he determined to seek fresh laurels by a campaign 
agaiust the Eastern foe, in which connexion his supporters 
gave out that it was written in the Sibyls btw>l“ that the 
Romans would not conquer Parthia uptil ruled by a king. 
The necessary decree was passed by the obedient benatc, 
the legions had been collected and had even started for the 
East, when on 15 th March 44 the daggers of the 

“ Liberators " saved Parthia ftom a peril which perhaps 
the greatest in all her history ; for Caesar, with his splendid 
genim for war and diplomacy, and with the experience of 
previous Roman eaepeditions to guide him, would have 
conquered Orodcs as surely and as completely as Alexander 
the Great overthrew Darius Codomannus, _ 

The Early Career ef Mari Jttmy* —Ot the gr^i Romans 
of this tieriod none played a more important part in toe Near 
Fas t than Mark Antony, qf whose early career a brief account 
is called for. In the last chapter reference was made to 
Gabinius, Governor of Syria, who had be™ brd>ed by an 
enormous sum of money to invade Egypt. The Commands 
of the cavalry in this expedition was Marcus Antomus, gi^nd- 
son of the lamous pleader and son ol Julia, .s member of the 
fimily of the Caesars. He had already distinguished himself 
by the capture of Aristobulus, the leader of the rebel Jews, 
and his son, in which feat he displayed considcr-ible military 
skill and valour. 
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In the campaign against Egypt he marched ahead with 
the cavalry division and was instrumental in ensuring the 
success of the Roman arms by the capture of Pelusium, the 
key of the whole country, which was surrendered by its garrison 
of Jews. In the final battle he also distinguished himself 
conspicuously, and when Egypt was handed back to Ptolemy 
he opposed the massacres by which the enraged monarch 
wished to signalize his recovery of the throne. Upon quitting 
the country he left a great name behind him and a reputation 
for brilliant military capacity. 

Before the Civil War he aided the party of Caesar, as 
Tribune of the People ; and when hostilities broke out he 
rendered Caesar signal service, being in command of the left 
wing at Pharsalia. After the assassination of his patron, 
Antony obtained possession of his papers and money and 
represented the family until Octavian appeared on the scene 
as Caesar’s heir. When the two quarrelled, Octavian drove 
Antony across the Alps ; but he speedily returned with 
seventeen legions which he had won over to his cause, and 
forced Octavian to make terms. The united forces then 
marched into Macedonia to meet Brutus and Cassius, and in 
42 B.c. the battle of Philippi was won chiefly by Antony, 
Octavian being so ill that he was obliged to be carried in a 
litter. After this victory Antony proceeded to the East, 
and levied such heavy taxes that he was boldly told that 
“ Asia has raised two hundred thousand talents for his service; 
‘ If this has not been paid to you, ask your collectors for it; 
if it has, and is all gone, we are ruined men.’ ” Nor was his 
prodigality and ostentatious recklessness limited to grinding 
down the East. Cleopatra appeared on the scene, sailing up 
the Cydnus ; 

TKc barge she sat m, like a burnish'd throne, 

Bum'd on the water : the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the sails.' 

And from this time forward the wishes of this most beautiful 
and gifted woman were the ruling influence of Antony’s 
chequered career. 

The Parthian Invasion under Pacorus and LabienuSy 40- 
39 B.c. —It is a curious fact that a Parthian force fought 
at Philippi. Orodes, who believed in fishing in troubled 

^ Shikc«pe»re, Antot^ and Cleapaira. 
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waters, had originally sent a small contingent to aid Caecilius 
Bassus, formerly an adherent of Pompey, who aimed at carving 
out an independent kingdom. In 43 B.c. Bassus joined 
Cassius, bringing the Parthian contingent with him, and that 
capable official, who was well known to the Parthian Court, 
took advantage of this fact to open negotiations with Orodes, 
sending back the Parthian soldiers with gifts. As a result 
a body of cavalry was sent to join him, and took part in the 
battle of Philippi, this being the only appearance of a Parthian 

force in Europe. , -n j u 

The defeat of Brutus and Cassius—the latter was killed by 

his Parthian slave at his own request—might weU have pro¬ 
duced complications between the victors and the Parthian 
monarch ; but Orodes, it would seem, considered his position 
much stronger than that of the Roman Empire, convulsed 
as it was by constant civil wars, and resolved to take ad'^tage 
of the situation. At this period Parthia had at her disposal 
the services of a Roman general, Quintus Labienus, who 
happened to be on an embassy to the Court of Orodes on belwlr 
of Brutus and Cassius, and who feared to return home. He 
was not a soldier of any special repute ; but his services were 
obviously of great value to the Parthians. , . • j 

Orodes, who had forgiven Pacorus, entrusted him and 
Labienus with a large force, which crossed the Euphratw 
in the spring of 40 b.c., or just a decade after the close of the 
previous campaign. Antony would naturally have led the 
Roman army ; but he was summoned West to protect his 
interests against Octavian, and Syria was left to his in¬ 
competent subordinate, Decidius Saxa. At first the Parthians 
carried all before them, compelling the surrender of both 
Apamea and Antioch, after defeating Decidius Saira in a 
pirthed battle. The two generals then s^arated, Pacorus 
going south and Labienus crossing the Ta^s. Pf o^us 
subdued Syria, with the solitary exception of T^e, and then 
advanced into Palestine, where two nvals, Hyrcanus and 
Antigonus, uncle and nephew, were fighting for power. 
Antigonus offered Pacorus a thousand talents, equivalent o 
/24CX000, and five hundred Jewish women as a bribe, and was 
at once placed on the throne, where he reigned for three y^. 
Labienus was equally successful, defeating and killing eci 
Saxa in a second battle. He afterwards overran the southern 
provinces of Asia Minor, and his success emboldened him 
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to adopt the title of Imperator '* and to strike coins baring 
his efHgy and name. 

The Peitce oj BrurtJisiumj 40 n.c.—Meanwhile Antony 
had been successful in Italy, and by the peace of Bmndistuin 
a third division of the provinces had been made. Lepidus 
was left in possession of Africa, and Antony was given the 
East, the boundary of which was fixed at Scodra, the modern 
Scutari. Antony and Octavian entered Rome and received 
a joint ovation in celebration of the peace, which was further 
solidified by the marriage of the former with Octavia> the 
highly gifted sister of his rival. 

TAe Fkioriei of Vetttidias^ 39 n.c.—the autumn of 
39 B.C. Antony reached Athens on his way to resume his 
command. He despatched hia Ucutenant Publius Venridius 
to act against Labienus, who was surprised without having 
an adequate force at hk diaposat. He consequently retreated 
on Cilicia and ^pealed to Pacorus, who sent him a large 
reinforcement of cavalry. This forc^ however, acted in- 
dependently, and in attempting to surprise Veniidius was 
defeated. Labienus was consequently left to his fate and 
was captured and put to death. Facorus, alarmed at the 
untoward trend of events^ retreated to Northern Syria, but 
left a strong force to guard the well-known “ Syrian Gates." 
This division was attacked by a Koman column which 
reinforced during the battle by the whole army, and Ventidius 
gained yet another victory. Pacorus therefore withdrew 
across the Euphrates, and Ventidius, content with having 
recovered Syria, wisely made no attempt to follow up the 
Parthian s. 

The Defeat anJ Death of 38 b.C- —^The Parthian 

prince, however, vras not disposed to surrender his conquests 
tamely, and in the following spring he once more crossed the 
Euphrates. Ventidius at first adopted defensive tactics and 
occupied an entrenched camp on an eminence. The Parthians 
were enticed into an attack on it and charged up the hill with 
magnificent audacity, but suddenly the gates were flu rig open 
and they were driven headlong downhill by the legionaries, 
who pursued them. The heavy cavalry of Parthia acted as 
a centre round which they re-formed, and the battle wm 
stubbornly contested. But Pacorus ww killed, and this 
decided the day. The Parthian host broke and fied towards 
the bridge of boats on the Euphrates, but was intercepted, 
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and oTi\y the division which made northwaj-ds to Coramagenc 

results of this apparently nimelws battle were of 
the first importance. Until then the Parthians were prepared 
to fight Rome for her Asiatic provinces, which they overran 
more than once, and even to a certain extent adnumstcred* 
After this battle, however, they abandoned the offensive to 
Rome, and were thenceforth content to keep within their 
borders, the only exception being that Armenia was, to some 
extent^ regardt^ ^ within the Parthian sphere of 

influence. ^ m 

The Death p/ Oradet, drea 37 b.c.—T he death of Paconis 

was a crushing blow to Orodcs. The aged monarch resigned 
his throne to his eldest son, Phraates IV., whose tctradrachms 
are the first to bear a date. He at once proceeded to 
assassinate hia numerous brothers, and his father on remon¬ 
strating was also murdered. Thus fell Ofodes after a 
and glorious reign, during which the feme of Parthia had 
struck terror into the ciuzens of Rome. He was not, perhaps, 
a great man, and the supreme victory over Craasus was won 
by his Commander-in-Cbief; but he di^rves much credit 
as the monarch who raised the status of Parthia to that ot 
a power able to treat with Rome on equal terms. U remains 
to add that, under Orodes, Ctesiphon became the capital of 

Parthia. n £ 

The ExpeSmn of Antony agatnu Parthta^ 36 B.c. 

Phraates IV., after assassinating his brothers and h« tamer, 
instituted a reign of terror which drove away from his court 
many of his leading nobles. Among them was a 
Monaeses, a well-known general under Paconis, who tied 
to Antony and suggested to him that the conditions were 
favourable for an invasion of Parthia. Phraates, alarm^ at 
this prospect, pardoned Monaeses, who was permitted by 
Antony to return, with instructions to state that he only 
desired the restoration of the Roman stantkrds and ot 
any prisoners who were still alive, Tlus, howevM, was 
mcrcW a pretence intended to blind the P^hian Court ; 
for jiitony, jealous of the tnumph decr^ to Ventitb^, 
thought the time ripe for a campaign which wodd place him 
on the pinnacle of feme. Consequently he made secret, but 
strenuous, preparations and soon had 
legions mobilized (about 60,000 men). Ten thousand Gallic 
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and Iberian horse and jo^cioo auxiliaiy horse and foot made 
up a formidable armyi Aruvaadcs or Armenia also entered 
into a secret tr^ty, by the terms of which he was bo'und to 
furnish 6000 cavalry and 7000 infantry. 

in spite of the imporbince of attacking Parthia before 
her preparations were completed, precious time was wasted 
by Antony's inability to part from Cleopatra, and in 
consequence it was midsummer of 36 a.c. when the army, 
which exceeded 1 00,000 men, finally started. The Euphrates 
was found to be strongly held, and Antony thereupon moved 
northwards into Armenia, where he was welcomed by his 
ally. His plan of campaign was now changed by the advice 
of Artavasdes, who pointed out that the entire Parthian army 
was collected on the Euphrates, and that an invasion of Media 
Atropatene, whose king was with Phraates, and the capture 
of Praaspa,^ its capital, would be a magnificent achievement. 
Antony ajgrced to make the attempt, but apparently did not 
fully realize the mobility of a Parthian army. He divided 
his command, leaving the siege-train and baggage to follow, 
while he pressed forward by forced marches, hoping perhaps 
to surprise Praaspa ; but this was found to be impossible and 
he was forced to await the arrival of his sicgeN-traiti. 

Meanwhile, the Parthians, as might be expeetc^ followed 
swiftly in the tracks of Antony and attacked Statianus, who 
was in charge of the second column. Their victory was 
complete, Smtianua and 10,000 Romans being slain, and the 
inifjorlant siege-train captured. The result was a terrible 
blow to Antony, whom the subsequent defection of Artavasdes 
placed in a stilt worse position. All his efforts to capture the 
naturally strong fortress failed, supplies began to run short, 
and, as the Parthians pursued their national tactics of envelop¬ 
ment and retreat, in spite of all his efforts to engage them, the 
situation as the autunm drew near became Increasingly serious. 
An attempt to '* save face ” by agreeing to abandon the siege 
if the Standards and Roman prisoners were restored was 
treated vdth derision and contempt, and at last Antony 
decided that retreat was imperative. 

His choice of routes lay between one striking the eastern 
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shores of Lake Urumia, the water of which is undrinkable, 
but which is surrounded by a fertile belt of open country, 
or a route lying more to the east through a hilly tract. 
Hearing that the Parthians were occupying the route across 
the open plain, Antony wisely took to the hills and made 
for the neighbourhood of modern Tabriz. This decision 
gave him two days’ immunity from attack ; but on the third 
day the Parthians appeared and surrounded the retreating 
column. The Romans had learned since the defeat of 
Crassus to oppose these tactics by developing a corps of 
slingers who used leaden bullets with considerable effect *, 
and this device, together with an opportune charge of the 
Gallic cavalry, drove off the enemy. But in the niorning 
they reappeared, and for nineteen days in succession they 
harassed the Roman army incessantly, causing serious losses. 
In addition, Antony’s men suffered from the cold and from 
lack of food and water. 

From the ndghbourhood of Tabriz, where in one combat 
8000 men were killed and wounded, the worn-out Romans 
at last reached the Araxes. After crossing this river they 
were safe from the Parthian terror ; for Phraates was content 
with having driven Antony out of his territories. But the 
misfortunes of the Romans were not at an end, as before 
winter quarters were reached another 8000 of the legionaries 
succumbed. 

Antony showed to great advantage during this retreat, 
and always retained the devotion of his men. Plutarch tells 
us that “ O, the Ten Thousand 1 ” was his constant exclama¬ 
tion of admiration for the manner in which the Greek heroes 
had surmounted even greater difficulties and dangers with 
trifling losses in this part of Asia. 

His Campaigns in Armenia^ 34~33 possible 

that Antony had determined to continue the campaign, but 
in the meanwhile he returned to Cleopatra. During the 
winter, the king of Media, who had apparently been wronged 
in the division of the spoils, ventured on a remonstrance, 
and, well aware of the ferocious temperament of PhraatM, 
finally decided on rebellion. He began by opening negotia¬ 
tions with Antony, to whom he sent an envoy at Alexandria. 
The Roman General, who was especially anxious to wreak 
vengeance on Artavasdes, accepted his proposals with immense 
satisfaction, and in 34 b.c. he suddenly reappeared in Armenia, 
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where he seized Artavasdes by a stratagem. He then overran 
the entire country, and leaving garrisons to hold it again 
returned to Egypt, Once more he appeared on the scene, 
in 33 B.C., when he marched to the Araxes and made a treaty 
with the Median king, by the terms of which the dominions 
of the latter were enlarged at the expense of Armenia and a 
body of Roman in&ntry was placed at his disposal. Antony 
then turned his back on Parthia and the Parthian problem, 
and devoted his energies to securing his position against 
Octavian. 

As might be supposed, Phraates, left free to deal with 
Media, defeated his rebellious vassal and in the end took 
him prisoner. He then invaded Armenia in alliance with 
Artaxias, the eldest son of Artavasdes. The Roman garrisons, 
unsupported and left to their fate, were captured one after 
another, and in a very short time Armenia won back her 
independence. As a result of these campaigns, the position 
and prestige of Parthia stood higher than before. The column 
of Statianus had been annihilated, Mark Antony had been 
driven out of the country with heavy losses, and did not dare 
to venture again across the Parthian frontier; and finally 
Armenia had been brought back into the sphere of Parthian 
influence. 

Phraates IV. and TiridateSy 33-30 B.c. —^The ferocious 
temperament of Phraates showed itself so fiercely after his 
successes that in 33 B.c. a revolt was headed by a certain 
Parthian nobleman named Tiridates. Phraates fled to the 
nomads of Central Asia, and Tiridates was declared king. 
He had ruled for about three years when Phraates returned 
at the head of a nomad force. Tiridates thereupon fled, 
taking with him the youngest son of Phraates, and appeared 
at the court of Octavian, who was at the time in Syria. The 
son of Phraates was accepted as a hostage, and Tiridates was 
afforded protection ; but the cautious Roman was not to be 
drawn into a policy of adventure beyond the Euphrates. 

The Restoration of the Roman Standards, 20 b.c. —Seven 
years later, in 23 b.c., Phraates opened negotiations for the 
surrender of the Pretender and the restoration of his son. 
Octavian, now the Emperor Augustus, declined to consider 
the former proposal, but agreed to surrender his son without 
a ransom. In return he demanded the Roman standards. 
Phraates received his son with much joy ; but showed no 
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inclination to give up the standards until the Emperor again 
visited the East three years later. Then, fearing the conse¬ 
quences of refiisalj he duly restored them. The joy felt in 
Rome and the prestige which accrued to Augustus can be 
discerned in most writers of the time. Indeed a wave of 
exultation appears to have swept through the Empire, which 
finds expression in the well-known lines of Horace 

Tua^ Ocsar, actia 
firuges ct agris rctttilit ubcres^ 
ct signa nostro resdtuit lovi 
dcrcpu Parttomm superbis 
postibus, et Facuum dueUb 
lanum Quirini claasit ct ordincm 
rectum evaganti frraa liccntiac 
iniecit emovitque culpas 
et vcteres revocavit aitea. 

The End of the Second Trial of Strength .—campaigns 
of Mark Antony constituted the second phase in the struggle 
between Parthia and Rome, the protagonists of the East 
and West. When Phraates restored the Roman standards, 
one of the main incentives for Rome to attack her powerful 
neighbour was removed, and, as Augustus was wisely averse 
from foreign expeditions and left it as one of the main 
principles of policy that the Roman Empire should not be 
extended, there was for the time being no fear of wanton 
aggression from the West, after the fashion of the invasion of 
Crassus. Phraates, on his side, realized that it was zs well 
to cultivate good relations with Rome, and when his sons 
grew up he sent them to the Court of Augustus, mainly 
perhaps in order to get possible rivals out of the way, but also 
to pay a compliment to the mighty Emperor, who apparently 
allowed them to be considered as hostages. In short, a spint 
similar to that which animated the British Empire before the 
Great War governed the relations between tiie two states, 
and there was no invasion of the territory of one by the 
other for almost a century, a long period in the history of two 
neighbouring empires. 


^ Odtij 15 . 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE ORGANIZATION, RILlGIOl?, AND ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE PARTHIANS 

For fiire oenturies a people, or rather a camp, without past or futoie, without a 
religion, aji ait, or a policy of its own, assumed the protectorate of the East, aod 
saved Asia from the arms of Roine,-^ARDNER, on the Parthians, 

The Organizatton of the Parthians .—From the larger point 
of view the history of Parthia is that of Persia and Central 
Asia under the paramountcy of the Arsacidae, and no attempt 
was made by this nomadic tribe to colonize or to weld 
conquered peoples into a nation. The empire was divided 
by the Caspian Gates into the upper kingdom with eleven and 
the lower kingdom with seven provinces, but the Parthians 
were, generally speaking, content to possess the open country 
and their capitals, and so long as their orders were obeyed 
and the tribute paid, they allowed the subject populations to 
develop on their own lines. After the conquest of a kingdom, 
it was either replaced under its monarch, who ruled as a 
Vassal-king, or else a Satrap termed a Vitaxa was appointed. 
In the former category, generally, were the kings or Media 
Atropatene, of Elymais, Persis, and Adiabene, whereas 
Babylon was governed by a Satrap, As Gibbon ^ has pointed 
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out, the whole Partluan government resembled closely^ 
feudal system of mediaeval Europe. But the Greek cities, 
which, as we have seen, were scattered widely throughout the 
empire, and were usually Hourishing, were treated in an 
exceptional manner. These city-states, as they mighty be 
termed, enjoyed their own municipal government, and resting 
on old-time privileges, were practically independent. For 
example, the city of Seleucia, which supported the house of 
Seleucus so faithfully, had a population of over half a million 
and ruled over a considerable tract of fertile land. It paid a 
fixed tribute to the Parthians, but was regarded as a “ free 
city.” The Jewish communities also, though in a lesser 
degree, had been granted municipal independence, and some 
of them were ” free cities " like those of the Greeks. When 
invasion threatened from the West these semi-independent 
Greek city-states were a source of weakness and even of 
actual danger to Parthia, as has been pointed out; but on 
the other hand it was probably Hellenic influence wMch, 
permeating the Parthians, kept thmr empire in ^existence. 
Perhaps the value of the connexion is recognized in the title 
“ Philhellen,” which appears on the coins of many Parthian 
monarchs. 

The Position of the Monarch ,—The royal house was placed 
on such an exalted pedestal that, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells us, “ every one avoids as sacrilege wounding any descend¬ 
ant of Arsaces.'’ Owing to this veneration for the Arsacidae, 
no pretender without royal blood in his veins stood any chance 
of the throne. At the same time two hereditary councils 
constituted a check on the Great King. The first of these was 
the assembly of the adult members of the royal family ; the 
second was the Senate, composed of spiritual and temporal 
lords, very much on the same lines as our own House of 
Lords. There were seven great families, including that of 
the monarch, on the Achaemenian model. The monarch 
could be chosen only from the Arsacid dynasty, but his election 
had to be ratified by both assemblies, which constituted the 
megistanes or nobles. After he had been duly elected, the right 
of crowning him belonged to the Suren a or hcreditaty 
Commander-in-Chief, a custom which strongly emphasized 
the military constitution of the empire. The lords spiritual 
were known as the ** Magi or ^ Sophi. They were 
specially powerful as representing religion, and also as being 
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the most highly educated body in th^ empire. Aa in mediaeval 
Europe, and in Persia at tbe present day, the spiritual lords 
owned much of the best land, were granted special privilegea, 
and constituted a powerful hierarchy, It remains to add that 
the king was unapproachable, and strangers were obliged to 
adore his golden effigy set up in the chief cities. For him 
too were reserved the upright tiara, inherited from the 
Achaemenians, and the golden couch. 

Thz Army .—There was apparently no standing army 
in Parthia apart from the roy^ guiurd. Just as under the 
Achacmenians, when war was declared the monarch Issued 
orders to his Vassal-kings and Satraps, who brought their 
levies to an appointed centre on a Hxm day, each contingent 
being entirely self-supporting. The infanttj was of small 
value and of less account, as is still the case in Persia. The 
fighting force of the nation consisted of its light and heavy 
cavalry, which has been described in connexion with the 
campaign of Crassus. We there saw the tactics of the 
Parthian army at thetr best, and also its weakness in the 
failure to pursue the Romans by night. 

In the campaign against Antony, it appeara that Phraates 
was most anxious for the invader not to winter in Media, 
as he could not have kept his army together for so long a 
period 't and this indicates another serious weakness. The 
art of waging war scientifically, as understood by the Greeks 
long before Alexander the Great, was never learned by the 
Farthians. They possessed no siege-train, though they 
could easily have organized and manned one with the aid 
of their numerous Greek subjects. Even when they cap¬ 
tured a splendidly equipped siege-train from Antony, they 
destroyed it. 

Everything connected with navigation was a sealed 
book to this typically nomadic, horsedoving race, although 
the Caspian Sea washed Hyrcanta. We have had occasion 
to make the same remark about the Persians throughout 
their long history. 

The Court .—Like the Achaementan monarchs who moved 
from Susa to Persepolis and a^n to Ecbatana, the Parthian 
Court sjient the winter in Mesopotamia and the summer 
in Media and Parthia. Its winter capital was Ctesiphon, 
built on the left bank of the Tigris opposite Seleucia and 
a few miles below Baghdad, Ecbatana was the Median 
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capital ; and Hecatompylus, the ancient capital of Parthla 
which bordere on Hyreania and is perb^ confused vi-ith 
It by StrabOj^ was the third capital, Rhagea, too, was 
certainly visited, and lying as it docs on the dirca route 
between Media Magna and Parthla or llyrcaiua, was probably 
the site of a royal palace. Finally, there was a roy^ palace 
at Babylon, and of this alone a description has come down 
to us, from the writings of Philos tratus, who says : “ The 
palace is roofed with brass and a bright light flashes from it. 
It has cbaitibers for the women, and chambers for the men, 
and porticoes, partly glittering with silver, partly with cloth- 
of-gold embroideries, partly with solid slabs of gol^ I ft iitto 
the walls, like pictures. The subjects of the embroideries^ are 
taken from the Greek mythology, and include representations 
of Andromeda and of Orpheus, who is frequendy depicted. 

. . . You behold the occupation of Athens and the battle 
of Thermopylae and a canal cut through Athos. . . . One 
chamber for the men has a roof fashioned into a vault like the 
heaven, composed entirely of sapphires, which are the bluest 
of stones, and resemble the sky m colour.*' 

It is tantalizing to know so little about the daily life of 
the sovereign. We have seen from Plutarch's account 
the luxury of the Surena who defeated Crassus. His dress 
was of the Median fashion, he wore his hair parted in the 
middle, and his face was painted with cosmetics. He rode 
to battle with a guard of ten thousand horse composed 
exclusively of his own adherents, and his transport train was 
prodigious. It is safe to infer from this and from other 
uodees that the King of Kings passed his life in similar but 
even greater splendour. 

The oj pyamin. —The position of women, as usual 

in the polygamous East, was subordinate. The monarch, 
like the Achacmenian Great Kings, had a chief wife, who 
was recognized as the Queen, and a multitude of concubinm, 
many of whom were Crocks. The customs of separation 
and veiling generally known as the Harem system prevailed, 
but eunuchs never obtained the great influence that they won 
under the Adiaemenians ; nor, with the solitary exception of 
Musa, the Italian skve-girl, does any Queen play a part 
comparable with that of several of the Achacmenian royal 
ladies. Indeed the Porthians maintained their virility to a 
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remarkable degree, probabljr becau^ they never entirely 
abandoned their nomadic habits. 

The Life of the Parthians .—We know comparatively 
little as to the actual life of the Parthtans, but it is not very 
difEcult to picture it. War was of course considered the first 
and noblest employment, and after it came the chase. The 
varieties of game which then abounded have been already 
described, and we may fed sure that, although shooting 
preserves are alone mentioned, the Parthians as a nation, 
(ike the Persians and Macedonians, were devoted to sport. 
This is indeed borne out in a remark by Justin, who states 
that game formed the main attide of diet. The Parthians 
were addicted to a wine made from dates, and at revels there 
was obviously much intemperance, as indeed was the case 
all over the world. Their music included the flute, the pipe, 
and the drum, and their feasts frequently dosed with dancing. 
Like all nomadic races they originally lived sparely, but their 
habits changed with prosperity. They ate meat of all kinds, 
including pork, and various vegetables. Their bread was 
leavened, light, and porous, and was known and esteemed in 
Rome, 

Their JDwj,—The Parthians, like the Persians, adopted 
the flowing Median robe, with baggy trousers similar to those 
worn by Patbans tCKlay. For headdress they used a ribbon 
terminating in two long ends or else a rotmaed tiara. The 
beard, when worn, ana the hair generally were curled, but 
ftshions changed at various penods. In war they wore 
armour, with helmets of polished sted. The trappings of 
their horses were very rich, golden bits and bosses being usual. 
The national weapon was a powerful bow. Swords, too, 
were carried, and a dagger was invariably worn by all classes. 
The chief weapon of the heavy cavalry was a lance. The 
costume of the first Arsaces as he appears on coins is described 
by Gardner as follows : He wears a conical helmet not 
unlike that of the Assyrians, with flaps to protect cars and 
neck, and bound with the regal diadem of the Greeks ; his 
ears are adorned with earrings, and his neck with a torques 
of the simplest form. He is clad in a coat of mail, apparently 
consisting of scale or chain armour, which covers his arms 
to the wrist, and his legs to the ankle ; over this Is thrown 
a short miUtary cloak or sagum. Plis shoes are fastened by 
Straps or thongs round the ankles.” Later monarebs dis* 
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carded the armour for “a soft under-garment and an over¬ 
garment shaped like a cloak." 

Lavfi attJ Customs .—Very little is known about the laws 
of the Parthians. Severity was the keynote, anti there was 
litde sense of proportion in meting out punishments. But 
in this they are by no means singular, Their customs were 
originally those of the nomad, but to some extent they inherited 
the traditions of the Persians, and they were ceri^nly affected 
by Greek civilization to no small extent. The Greek diadem, 
the Greek wreath, and the Greek dtles of the monarch ail 
point to Hellenic influence ; and, though an Arsacid era was 
introduced for time-reckoning, the Seleucid era continued 
in use.^ The personal character of the Parthians was high. 
They treated prisoners kindly, generally observed ^eir pledged 
word, and kept treaties woen concluded, The ParsAis 
wttHJaaor of Horace is a misrepresentation of fact, and had 
probably about as much foundation as the Aihiots ferjfidc 
legend. 

Reli^n .—The religion of the Parthians, like their customs, 
was derived from three distinct sources. Apparendy they 
were airnost without a creed when they first rose to power and 
began to worship the first Arsaccs, the founder of the empire. 
But this ancestor-worship was not the only source of their 
religion. Another, derived from the Zoreastrianism of the 
Achaemenians, recognixod the eternal conflict existing between 
Ormuzd, the Principle of Good, and the Lie. The 

Sun was saluted at its rising, was worshipped under the old 
name of Mithra, and associated with the Moon. Other 
deities were probably the ministers of Ormiizd, who watched 
over the monarchs and their families just as the genii of the 
Achacmcnians did. The common people generally wor¬ 
shipped little else besides the ancestral images, which were 
the most precious possession of every family, high or low. 
There was also a profound belief in magic and invocations 
which recalls the ancient faith of Babylon. 

The Magi were held orimnally in great reverence, and 
taught the sanctity of fire and exposure of the dead. They 
were members of the Parthian House of l-ords. As time 
went by, however, their power waned, until at last their 
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iji6u£nce became slight. This is partly t<i be attributed 
to the fact that the Parthiatis tolerated the Greek and Jewish 
rdigloos, and later Christianity/ which made some way 
in the empire. It is believed that the kings of Osrhoetic 
were Christians from quite an early date and it is a wcll- 
authenticated fact that a Council was held at their capital, 
Edessa, the headquarters of " The Church of the Easterns,'* 
in A.D, 198, to determine the date on which Easter should be 
observed. As a sct-oIF to this weakening of the national 
religion wc learn that it was a Parthian monarch, Volagases I., 
who collected all that was left of the A vesta, and his successors 
were apparently hi led with the Zoroastrian spirit. 

In the works of Philostratus, who flourished from a.d. 
172 to about a+4, we read in the description of the palace 
of Babylon, part of which has been quoted, that “ golden 
images of the gods $?hom they worship are set up about 
the vault, and show like stars in the Armament. This is 
the chamber in which the King delivers his judgments. Four 
golden magic wheels hang from its roof, and threaten the 
monarch with the Divine Nemesis if he exalts himself above 
the condition of man. These wheels are called ' the tongues 
of the gods,’ and arc set in their places by the Magi who 
frequent the palace.” * 

Finally, from the (act that Pallas, Artemis, Zeus, and 
perhaps Aptillo appear on the later coins, thtre arc good 
reasons for supposing that some Greek deities were at one 
period officially recognized by the Parthians. 

Li/iranre .—The Parthians possessed no native llteraturt, 
which proves how backward they were in the arts of peace, 
It is probable that they adopted that of Hellas when they 
first seized helleiiized provinces, and it most have profoundly 
affected their outlook, just as it has affected that of millions 
in modern Europe. The feet mentioned by Plutarch that 
Greek plap were enjoyed is most significant, and there is no 
doubt that Greek was widely taught, and was the written 
means of communication throughout the empire.* 

Architeaure and Art, —Fcrgusson, in bis well-known 
History 9/ ArchiKCiurt^ lap down that Oriental architecture 
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is practically a blatik from tbc conquests of Alexander the Great 
to the rise of the Sasanian dynasty, and this is generally true. 
But at Hatra, situated between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and not many miles west of the old cities of Assyria, ruins are 
still extant which are held to be purely Parthian, as the city 
did not rise into importance till early in the second century 
after Christ, and is described by Ammianus Marceliinus, 
in A.P. as long ago deserted. Hatra was surrounded 
by a massive circular wall, strengthened at intervals with 
towers, and protected by a wide and deep ditch. Its circum¬ 
ference exceeded three miles. In its centre are the remains 
of a palace. Its principal building consisted of seven halls, 
parallel to one another, of various sizes, ranging from 90 
feet by 40 to jo feet by ao. These halls were all vaulted. 
They were of various heights, and were entirely lighted from 
the eastern end, which was open. As Miss Gertrude Bell 
writes : “ The great hall, in which, no matter what its size, 
the interior spee was unbroken by pier or column, was a 
setting for princely state which could not be enhanced by 
any architectural device.” This ^cat arch " dominated 
the fancy of the Sasaniati and of the early Mohamedan 
architects ” ; ^ indeed, it b still their dominant feature. The 
eastern fa^de was ornamented with a series of pilasters, and 
some sculptures, chiselled on the arches over the entrances 
to the halls, represented either human heads or a female form. 
The entire length of the fa^de was 300 feet. 

Behind these halls was a square building entered from one 
of the great halls, and surrounded by a vaulted passage. It 
b believed to have been the temple, and above the doorway 
leading into it was a splendid frieze. Internally the temple 
Was without ornamentation, and it was lighted only by the 
single doorway. 

These are not the only remains ; foundations of Parthian 
palaces and houses have been uncovered at more than one 
site in Mesopotamia, such as Niffer and Sherkat; and a 
Parthian rock sculpture exists on the famous rock at Behistun. 
This was set up by Gotarzes, whose name may still be made out 
in the Greek inscripdon above the panels. It consists of two 
divisions or panels. I'hat on the left, the greater part of 
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which is now destroyed, contained standing figures, three 
of which are still visible. The right-hand division is better 
preserved and contains three mounted figures on a smaller 
scale. That in the centre is Gotarzes, who has charged and 
overthrown his rival Meherdates, and Js being crowned by 
a‘ winged Victory. The falling figure of Meherdates and his 
horse is balanced on the left by the third horseman, a supporter 
of Gotarzes who gallops, lance in rest, to his master’s support.^ 
This relief, which evidently inspired the Sasanian rock- 
sculptures, is of little merit, but of some interest in the historical 
development of Eastern art. 

Coinage .—A few remarks on the coinage ® may fitly 
conclude this meagre list of Parthian artistic achievement. 
There were no gold coins, and all the drachms bear on the 
reverse the effigy of Arsaces seated to the right and holding 
a strung bow. In the earlier coins the founder of the empire 
is seated on the omphalos of Apollo ; in the later, on a throne 
with a back. The tise of the conical stone of Delphi is clearly 
taken from the coins of the Seleucid monarchs, in which 
Apollo himself holds the bow, and is seated on the “ centre 
of the world.” The legend was always in Greek except on 
the coins of Volagases V., Artabanus V., and Artavasd^ 
(208-228 A.D.), which are bilingual, Greek and Pahlaid. 
In the earliest coins of Arsaces, “ King Arsaces" alone 
appears, but Phraates I. adopts the title of Great King.” 
Mithradates I. becomes “ King of Kings," and other monarchs 
adopt still higher titles. On the obverse the effigy of the 
rdgning monarch is graven. Gardner points out that 
Parthian coins may be divided into two classes. The first 
consisted of the silver tetradrachms and a certain number of 
copper coins ; the second includes the. silver drachms, and 
obols and the copper coinage. It is believed that the coins 
of the first class were minted at some of the great Greek cities, 
whereas those of the second were struck at many centres held 
by Parthian garrisons. 

^ See King and ThrompAODt TAe Satiptures And Imcripithn ^ PL IX.* a photog^pb 

taken «t * tim* when the figurei iu relief stand out from the field in shadow. I haTc specuilly 
to thank Mr. King for the above aepbnation. 

* Fide W, Wro th*i Catalog of the BritisA Mttstttm Collecitm (1901)* 
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The Armenian Questisn, —^The relations between. Rome 
and Parthia would probably have continued to be friendly but 
for the constantly recurring Armeman question. Augustus 
accepted the status ^as as arranged by the Parthians after the 
departure of Antony, and Artaxias was left in undisturbed 
possession of the throne of Armenia. On his death, in 20 
S.C., the Emperor sent Tiberius to nominate his brother 
Tlgrajies as his successor, Tigrunes reigned until his death 
in 6 a.c., when the Armenians placed his son and daughter 
upon the throne. This independence displeased Augustus, 
who despatched an army to establish a Roman nominee in 
place of the three natural heirs. Shortly afterwards a 
rebellion broke out, and Phraates, who must have watched 
the situation with the greatest interest, came forward as the 
protector of another Tigranes, who was unanimously chosen 
King. Augustus was now an old man, but he was determined 
to assert the suzerainty of Rome, and, ^ter hesitating whom to 
entrust with the difficult task, despatched his grandson and 
adopted son Caius with full authority to the East. 

The Murder of Phraates a a.c., and the Treaty with 
Jtome^ A.D. I.—'Everything seemed to point to a new trial 
of strength between the two great powers, when the situation 
was entirely changed owing to the murder of Phraates by his 
son Phraataces—^e word is a diminutive of Phraates—the 
child of his old age, whose mother was an Italian slave called 
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Musa. The parricide seized the throng and although 
Augfustus at otic time refused to recognize him, it was 
ultimately arranged that he should meet Caiua on an island 
in the Euphrat«. This historical interview took place in 
A.u. i, and Phraataces, whose position must have been par¬ 
ticularly insecure, agreed to withdraw entirely from the affairs 
of Armenia. On these terms, which were loyally observed, 
a treaty was made, and celebrated by a series of magnificent 
festivities. 

Phraatsce$i VexsneSy and Anabanus ///,—Phraataces w^ 
hated by his subjects, partly at any rate owing to the official 
honours paid to his mother, whose effigy was placed on the 
coinage. Before long he was put to death, as was also his 
successor Orodes, who was an Arsacid elected to succeed 
to the throne. The Megismnes then applied to Rome for 
Vonnnes, the eldest son of Phraates, who was sent back to 
Parthia. At first he was warmly welcomed, hut his foreign 
habits and his foreign favourites, whom he promoted to most 
of the high posts, brought him unpopulpily, which was 
increased by his dislike of hunting and drinking bouts. A 
revolt soon broke out, on this occasion in favour of an Arsadd, 
named Artahanus, who was King of Media Atropatene, His 
first effort failed,^ but at a second attempt he drove Vononcs 
nut of the countrj'. The refugee monarch fled to Armenia, 
where the throne was vacant, and he wag elected King in 
a,d. i6 ; but Artabanus threatened war, and Vonones then 
quitted Armenia and fled to Syria, where he was accortled 
Roman protection, 

Rtfwf, Parthia^ and Armtma, A.t>. 18-35.—Rome now 
stepped in again to assert her suzerainty over Armenia, and 
Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, sent on an extra¬ 
ordinary mission to the E.ast, where he arrived in a.o. 18. He 
at once marched with a large force to Artaxata and there 
selected a foreign prince acceptable to the Armenians, and 
proclaimed him King under the name of Artaxias. 
tnanicus then returned to Syria, where he was visited by 
Parthian ambassadors, who proposed a meeting on the 
Euphrates similar to that between Phraataces and Caius ; but 
the proposal was not accepted. 

> U la WMth iiEritDf Ihit VwMocf ttiutk coma in wKirli bt bnAc th« uaail njit rf not 
meitiaatof tJk fuf[ uii| moaijdkV pfaiodut uox- TTie win* ik irr>crib*i ^ Kinf 
wEa Eu CAA^cifFii^ rtrtibfnil* "*■ afld iffijeti » cxiJnplE cf iEjC UK uf P5LM pwitipi* 
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Artabanus during the ensuing years was so successful in 
his various enterprises that in a.d. 34, upon the death of 
Artaxias, he entered Armenia and appointed his eldest son, 
known only as Arsaces, to the throne. At the same time 
he despatched a provocative embassy to Rome. To this 
Tiberius replied by sending back one of the surviving sons 
of Phraates IV. to Syria, as he was assured that there was a 
strong party in Parthla ready to rise in his favour. But this 
scheme was foiled by the death of the prince, and perhaps it 
was in exultation over this that Artabanus wrote the famous 
letter to Tiberius, given in the heading to this chapter, in 
which he strongly advised the gloomy recluse of Capri to 
gratify his subjects by committing suicide 1 Incensed by 
this epistle, Tiberius not only despatched a second pretender 
to the throne of Parthia in the person of Tiridates, nephew 
of the prince who had died, but also stirred up the Iberians 
and other neighbouring tribes against his enemy. Stren^hened 
by this support, in a.d. 35, Pharasmanes, King of Iberia, con¬ 
trived the assassination of Arsaces and then marched Into 
Armenia, where he took the capital. Artabanus sent another 
son, Orodes, to fight the pretender, but after a hard-fought 
battle the Parthian army was routed. 

The Vicissitudes of Artabanus JTL^ a.d. 36-37.—Artabanus 
in the following year (a.d. 36) took the field in person, where¬ 
upon the Roman Governor of Syria, by name Vitellius, 
marched towards the Euphrates. This caused Artabanus to 
retreat from Armenia with such loss of prestige that his 
nobles, with Roman support, conspired against him and forced 
him to flee to the wilds of Hyrcania. There he spent his time 
hunting and waiting, as he himself put it, “ until the Parthians, 
who could judge an absent king fairly, although they could 
not continue for long faithful to a present one, should repent 
of their treatment of him." ^ 

His action was shortly justified. Tiridates, unopposed 
and welcomed by the leading noblemen, entered Ctesiphon, 
where he was duly crowned by the Surena, and in the belief 
that his task was accomplished paid little or no attention to 
his rival. But before long Artabanus was, as he had anticipated, 
approached by a strong party of those who were discontented 
with the new order, and, as Tiridates did not await his attack, 
he regained the throne of Parthia without opposition. 

1 Tidtttt, Ti* 
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The Peace with Rernty a*d. 37. — ^Tiberius was aow anxious 
to make peace. Following the already established precedent, 
Vitellius, the Governor of Syria, met Artabanus on the 
Euphrates in a . d . 37, The treaty resembled in its terina that 
made between Phraataces and C^ius, it being ^reed once 
more that Armenia lay outside the sphere 0? influence of 
Parthia, Artabanus, moreover, sent one of his sons to Rome, 
where he was regarded as a hostage by the Romans, if not by 
his father or himself. After this treaty Artabanus was again 
expelled by his nobles, but again returned, and shortly after¬ 
wards died. During his reign there were terrible massacres 
of the Jews, somewhat similar to the recent massacres of the 
Armenians in the Turkish Empire, and in a.o. 50, Seleuda 
began a revolt which lasted for seven years. Artabanus 
apparently died about a,d. 40 after a long and chequered 
reign of nearly thirty years. 

Fardancs a«d GotarzeSy a . d . 40 - 51 . —^Thc history of 
Parthia after the death of Artabanus III, is one of internal 
feuds. His two sons fought for power with varying success, 
and in the end Vardanes, who is praised by Tacitus, was 
assassinated and Ootarzes ruled alone, in A.t>. 46. Three 
years later the Megtsiartes grew weary of him, and despatched 
an embassy to the Emperor Claudius asking for Mchcrdat«, 
son of Vonones. The request was granted, and once a^ain 
a pretender from Rome crossed the Euphrates and was joined 
by the leading feudatories. Gotarzes, however, finally 
triumphed, and it was to celebrate his victoiy that the bas- 
relief at Behistun, described in Chapter XXXII., was cut. 

The Smuggle for jirmenia. —The struggle with Rome for 
Armenia again became acute after the death of Gotarxes- 
His successor, Vonones II., reigned but a few months, and 
Volagases I., his eldest son 1 ^ a Greek concubine^ dctermin^ 
from the commencement of his reign to conquer Armenia, 
which he wished to bestow on his brother Tiridates, That 
unfortunate country was still ruled by Mithradates, brother 
of Pharasmanes of" Iberia ; but the latter had an ambitious 
son named Rhadamistus, and, to occupy his energies, 
Pharasmanes suggested to him that it would be easy to 
murder his uncle and usurp the throne. This nefarious 
scheme was successfully carried out, Volagases, finding 
Armenia in this disturbed condition, immediately after his 
succession in a . d . 51 invaded it and carried all before him. 
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But an outbreak of sickness caused by a farntne forced him 
to evacuate the country, whereupon Rhadamistus returned, 
and for three years was left in peace. 

The Parthian monarch v?aa for some time occupied with 
Adiabenc, with whose vassal-king he had quarrelled, and 
was about to invade it, when an inroad of Dahae and other 
nomads called him away to , defend Farthia. When he 
returned after successfully beating off the invaders, izates of 
Adiabene had died, and with his brother Monobazua, who 
succeeded him, Volagascs had no quarrel. He was conse¬ 
quently free to devote all his enwgics to the permanent 
annexation of Amtcnla, Rhadamistus was again attacked 
and again fled, leaving Armenia to Tirldates. 

Feiagaset and a.d. 55—63.— These campaigns had 

caused considerable uneasiness iti Rome, where Nero bad 
recently ascended the throne of the Caesars, and it _waa 
decided to make Btrenuoas efforts to restore Roman suzerainty 
over Armenia. Indeed, had Rome acquiesced in the pro¬ 
ceedings of Volagases, her prestige would have suffered a 
heavy blow, 

lo A.t>. 55 the Roman legions under Corbulo, esteemed 
the best general of the day, were ready to take the field, but 
Volagases, w’hose position was temporarily weakened by ^ 
rebellion hi^ded by his son Vardanes, yielded for the time 
being and gave hostages to Rome, Three years later he had 
crushed his son, and was able to meet Corbulo with his hands 
free. He immediately insisted that Armenia must be 
recognized as a feudatory state of Parthia, This was tanta¬ 
mount to a declaration of war, and Corbulo promptly marched 
into the country, which had the misfortune to be the “ cockpit 
of the Near E^t for so many centuries. Volagases wag 
again hampered by a revolt in Hyrcania, and although 
Ttridates opposed the legions to the best of his ability, in 
A.D, 58 be lost Artaxata and two years later ILgranocerta, 
and was forced to retire from the field, Rome bestowed 
Armenia on Tigranes, a prince of Cappadocia, but reduced 
its extent in order to reward the neighbouring monarchs who 
had aided her arms. 

Up to this point there had been no real trial of strength, 
because Volagases had had his bands tied ; but he now 
proclaimed that he was ready to give effect to^ the claims 
of Parthia, and took the field in Mesopotamia. Again, 
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however, he consented to negotiate, and it was agreed that 
the troops of both countries should evacuate Armenia pending 
negotiations in Rome. But his ambassadors returned without 
having effected a settlement. In the m^nwhile Corbulo had 
received a colleague in the person of Lucius Paetus, a favourite 
of Nero, who was anxious to carry on the war with vigour and 
to reduce Armenia to a Roman province. 

In the autumn, the truce having expired, Corbulo crossed 
the Euphrates in the face of a large Parthian army and formed 
an intrenched camp near the left bank of the river. Paetus 
entered Armenia from Cappadocia and ravaged it without 
encountering any opposition. He consequently thought that 
the campaign was at an end, and in the autumn withdrew into 
winter quarters, stationing two legions between the Tiurus 
and the Euphrates and a third in Pontus. He also granted 
leave to a number of the officers and men. Volagases now 
seized his opportunity and surprised the Roman- camp. 
Fortunately for him Paetus was not only incapable ® 
coward, and instead of awaiting relief from Corbulo, who 
was marching to his assistance, tamely capitulated on the 
terms of the surrender of all the fortresses held by the 
Romans and the evacuation of Armenia, pending fresh negotia¬ 
tions with Rome. The disgraced legions retired to the 
Euphrates, where they met Corbulo and the relieving ^^ 7 * 

Once more the old Roman spirit reasserted itseU, the 
ambassadors from Parthia were dismissed, and Corbulo was 
given full powers to conduct the war. He marched into 
Armenia, where negotiations were again opened, and peace 
was made on the terms that Tiridates should proceed to 
Rome and receive his crown from the hands of the Emperor. 
This treaty was made in a.d. 63 and was duly observed, 
although Tiridates did not reach Rome until a.d, 06. 

The Investiture of Tiridates by Nero, a.d. 66.--Tindates 
travelled to Rome by land in great state, with an escort o 
three thousand Parthian cavalry, his journ^ costing the 
Roman treasury some six thousand pounds daily for a peno 
of nine months. The actual ceremony of investiture was 
of extreme magnificence, and Tiridates, duly crownc , 
returned to Armenia in triumph and reorganized his kingdom 
on the Parthian model. As Rawlinson points out, t e 
acceptance by Rome of an Arsacid ruler in Armenia tar 
outweighed the nominal bestowal of the crown by Nero. 
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In any case, the peace between the two great empires was 
not again broken for over half a century, and, as the course 
of events showed, Rome was most ready to come to terms 
with her formidable opponent, who on her side was unwilling 
to incur the hostility of the Western Empire. 

An Obscure Period of Parthian History, a.d. 66-108.— 
After the treaty with Nero, the history of Parthia, owing 
mainly to the peace between the two great empires, is so 
obscure that even the names of the Kings become uncertain, 
A few facts, however, illuminate this dark period. In a.d. 69 
Vespasian, who was governor of Judaea, decided to bid for 
the empire, and Volagases offered to place forty thousand 
Parthian cavalry at his disposal ; but his generals had already 
won the day in Italy, and he courteously refused the offer. 
Again, in a.d. 71, Volagases sent Titus a crown of gold to 
commemorate his conquest of the Jews. 

In A.D. 75 the Parthian Empire was overrun by the Alani, 
a nomadic people, who, in alliance with the Hyreanians, 
poured through Media and Armenia. Volagases appealed to 
Rome for help, but .Vespasian refused it, and the Alani, after 
devastating far and wide, returned to their own country with 
immense booty. In a.d, 77 Volagases ended his eventful 
reign, which upon the whole had been successful, although 
the inroad of the Alani and the breaking away of Hyrcania 
brought failure at the close. 

His successor, Pacorus, had a most disturbed reign, and 
it appears that the Parthian Empire was divided between 
three or four monarchs, all of whom claimed to be the “ King 
of Kings.” Pacorus, who is believed to have died about a.d. 
105, was succeeded by Osroes, dunng whose troubled rule 
the long peace with Rome came to a close. 
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The Roman Emftrt at its ZenitA.^At the beginnvng of 
his BTcat work, Ciobon lays down that Rome enjoyed 
happy period of more thin fourscore years during, the 
rcS 0^ Nerva, Trajan. Hadmn. and the two Antony, 
and that from the death of Marcus Antoninus ^e de^c 
set in. Consequently in dealing with this period we have m 
remember that the Parthian Empire was 

zenith of her power and efficiency, whereas m her own case 
decay had already begun. nr—It is remarkable 

With what monotonous frequency of 

fUjBJ hein between Rome and ^P°'| Paconis had 

Tiridates, about a,d. iqo, the Arsacid r^r^thout 

placed one of his sons, Exet^, ^tJted a 

Applying to Rome for recognition, and this 

grave infringement of the rights of the by 

tjnfortunatefy for Parthk, Rome was at this pen^ nl^ 

the great soldier Trajan, who .l -rth of 

engaged in conquering Daaa, the district to ^ 
the Danube, which roughly corresponds to j^jutiry 

In A.D. 1 14 the Roman Emperor had consolidated h ’J 

power, which had been increased by the training 
had received in war, and he was ready to un . _ j 

expedition to the East which is among the most famous 
history* 
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0$n>cs, who reigned from ro6 to 129, despatched an 
embassy with rich gifts, which met Trajan in Athens, The 
Parthian envoys stated that* to meet the wishes of the Roman 
Emperor, Exedares had been deposed, and that their master 
was ready to appoint Parthamastris to the vacant throne of 
Armenia, with the Emperor’s approval, and on the condition 
that the diadem should be bestowed % him. Had Trajan 
been desirous merely to restore the former position of aflairs, 
these proposals would have been acceptable ; but, as he was 
burning to imitate the career of Alexander the Great, he 
declined the gifts and replied that on reaching Syria he would 
do what was right. This portended war. 

Trajan proceeded to Antioch, where military preparations 
were pushed on with the utmost vigour, and wnere the 
tributary kings or their envoys were received. Parthamasiris 
wrote a letter, in which he assumed the title of i but, 
receiving no reply, he again addressed the Roman Emperor, 
on this occadoD without arrogating any title. To this 
second compiunication a reply was vouchsafed, and Fartha- 
masiris was given to understand that, if he presented himself 
before Trajan, he would, like his lather, receive the diadem 
at the hands of the Roman Emperor. In the spring of 
A.D. 115 Trajan marched to the Euphrates, followed it up 
into Armenia, and there awaited Farthamaslns. The young 
prince appeared with a small retinue, and In accordance with 
the agreement took his diadem from his brow and laid it at 
Trajan’s feet, expecting it to be returned to him immediately. 
But the Emperor not only deprived- the Parthian prince of 
his throne, but after his departure even sloopHsd so low as 
to have him pursued and murdered. It Is satisfactory to 
know that public opinion in Rome condemned this gross 
act of treachery. 

The Conqueit 0/ Mesopotamia and of Baiyioitf A,D. 1 1 J— 1 16. 
—^Prajan, having got rid of the Armenian king, decided to 
settle matters, permanently as he .hoped, by converting 
Grcitcr and Lesser Armenia into a Roman province. He also 
received envoys from the aurrounding tribes, on whom he 
impressed the might and majesty of Rome, From Armenia 
he marched to Ntalbis, where he received the subml^on of 
Abgarus, and, meeting with success wherever he turned his 
arms, he organised Mesopotamia into yet another Roman 
province. The winter waa spent at Antioch, which during 
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the period of his residence was destroyed by an appalling 
earthquake, accompanied' by terrible loss of life. In the 
spring of A.D. 116 he returned to Mesopotamia, where ships 
had been constructed in sections, and were afterwards put 
together on the Tigris. Adiabene was next invaded. As 
Osroes did not come to the rescue no defence was attempted, 
and it was occupied and made into a Roman province. 
Instead of marching down the Tigris, Trajan recrossed it, 
and, after capturing Hatra, made for the Euphrates, which 
he followed down to Babylon. Here again no resistance was 
offered, and in a short time Seleucia and Ctesiphon were 
successively captured. As a result, the whole regioti watered 
by the two historical rivers submittet^ and so secure did Trajan 
feel that he travelled down the Tigris to the Persian Gulf, on 
whose waters the Roman standards had never yet been 

reflected. , * ■ . t. u 

The Retreat of Trajan^ a.d. 116.—As might have been 

expected, Osroes did not intend to submit tamely, although 
he was too prudent to face the Roman legions. He made 
successful efforts to raise the country, and suddenly Trajan 
received reports that rebellions had broken out at every 
centre in his rear and that his lines of communication were 
threatened. Realizing that he could not hold his conquests, 
he attempted to retain Roman suzerainty, with which purpose 
he installed an Arsacid prince as King of Parthia, and then 
began his retreat. His first objective was Hatra, which had 
revolted, but he was repulsed and, to his deep chagrin, was 

forced to retire. ^ . 

In the following year Osroes reappeared at Ctesiphon 
and drove out the Roman nominee ; but Adiabene, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Armenia remained Roman provinces which 
the King of Kings dared not invade, and consequently 
Trajan’s campaign resulted in substantial additions to the 

Roman Empire. . i t/ j • 

The Evacuation of Armenia and Mesopotamia by riaartan^ 
A.D. 117. —Fortunately for Parthia, Trajan died in a.d. tr 7 > 
and Hadrian, his successor, decided that the boundaries laid 
down by Augustus were the best. In pursuance of this 
policy, he gave orders for the evacuation of the three new 
provinces and withdrew the Roman legions across the 
Euphrates. In a.d. i22 the Emperor met the King of Kings 
at a point on the frontier, and, as the policy of Hadrian was 
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entirely favourable to Parthia, the most cordial relations were 
maintained between the two monarchs. 

The Inroad of Alani^ a.d. 133.—^The internal history 
of Parthia was one of unusual tranquillity for some years 
after these events. The most important event was the 
inroad of the Alani, whom Pharasmanes, King of the Iberians, 
encouraged to pour through the Caucasus, of which he'held 
the passes. One section of the horde swarmed into Cappa¬ 
docia, whence they were driven out by Arrian, the great 
historian, who was its governor. The reigning Parthian 
monarch, on the other hand, resorted to the fatal policy of 
buying off the invaders, and thereby exposed his weaknMS. 

The Invasion of Syria by Volagases ///., a.d. 161.—In 
A.D. i6i, when Marcus Aurelius became Emperor, Parthia 
was ruled by Volagases III., who had ascended the throne 
some fourteen years before, and who was determined once 
again to challenge the Roman Empire as soon as he saw 
a fitting opportunity. As had happened so often in the 
past, the first blow was struck "by the invasion of Armenia ; 
the king, who ruled under the aegis of Rome, was expelled, 
and a certain Tigranes of the old royal family was set on 
the throne. 

Aelius Severianus, legate of Cappadocia and a Gaul by 
birth, immediately took the field at the head of one legion ; 
but he was overwhelmed by numbers, and his command was 
annihilated by the deadly Parthian arrow. The Parthtans 
then swarmed across the Euphrates and overran Syria once 
more. 

The Campaigns of Avidius Cassius, a.d. 163—1 65 '— 
not until the autumn of a.d. 162 that the armies of Rome were 
ready to take the field. Avidius Cassius, who commanded in 
Syria, first stood on the defensive, but before long he was 
able to assume the offensive, and in a.d. 163 he derated the 
Parthians in a great battle near Europus and drove them in 
headlong flight across the Euphrates. In Armenia, where 
the country favoured the Romans, Statius Priscus met with 
no opposition and captured Artaxat^ which he apparently 
destroyed. Sohaemus, the fugitive king, was recalled 
Rome to occupy the throne once more, and the former position 
of aftairs was restored. Not content with this, Cassius, who 
was ambitious to rival Trajan, invaded the^ Parthian Empire 
and marched to Babylon, gaining another victory on the way. 
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He captured and plundered Seleucia, the stronghold of 
Eastern Hellenism, and aesiphon. He even ascend^ the 
historical route into Media, and thereby surpas^ the 
Khievements of Trajan. A terrible pestilence was br ought 
back by the victorious army and swept across the entire 
Loire • but Western Mesopotamia, with Nisibis as its 
Sal. was regained, and the campaign had pmved conclu- 
sively to the world that Parthia was now no match for Imperial 

Eastern Campaigns of Severus^ a.d. 194-197* 
The unsuccessful Volap«« Ill.^ed in *.D. • 9 « 
succeeded by a prince known as Volagases IV. In the civU 
war which Lnt the Roman Empire after the death of 
Pertinax, Pescinnius Niger was saluted as Imperator by the 
letrionsb Syria. Volagases in the 6rst instance appears to 
have offered his congratulations and a force of Parthian troops 
to Niger, and his Vassal-kings followed his 
when news came that Severus had been acknowledged as 
Emperor in Rome, Volagases prudently played a waiting 
game. At the same time, with typical One^l inconsisten^, 
Kparently permitted the Vassal-king of Hatra to despatch 
a b^y of his famous archers to the help of the Synan 
In A D 194 the province of Western Mesopotaima, 
ci^l war, revolted and the outlpng 
Romfn detachments were massacred. Nisibis, however, was 

m^^P^Wc claimant for supr^c power 
defrated Niger and promptly crossed the and 

relieved Nisibis. He then proceeded to re-establish 
suoremacy, and even despatched troops across the Tigns 
and submgated Adiabene. Volagases made no attempt to 
afd hU VaVsal-king ; but after the departure of Sev^ m 
ad 196 he appeared on the scene and 
gkrrisoL out of Adiabene. In Mesopotamia, Nisibis alone 

^"^‘S^erus had meanwhile defeated Albinus another rivd 

for the imperial dignity, in a great battle fought 

Lyons, and in a.d. 197 he ™s back in ^ 

concluVions with the fn 

granted terms, and Abgarus, King of Edessa ^ 
lot only joined the Roman camp but gave hostages for tiis 

fidelity. 
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Severus, like Trajan before him, constructed a fleet to 
carry his supplies, and, marching down the Euphrates, crossed 
to the Tigris, by dredging out an old canal, and, surprising- 
the Parthians, captured Seleucia. Volagases fought an action 
in defence of Ctesiphon but was defeated, and for the second 
time within a few years a Roman army sacked the Parthian 
capital. Once more, also, the difficulty as to supplies induced 
the conqueror to retreat. Like Trajan, too, he failed before 
the strong walls and heroic garrison of Hatra, although it 
appears that, had he assaulted when the first breach was 
made, the city would have been captured. From the point 
of view of the Emperor an assault would have meant the loss 
of the riches of the Temple of the Sun, which by custom 
would have been the soldiers’ booty, and consequently 
Severus stayed his hand, hoping that the city would 
surrender. Instead, the breach was repaired, and Hatra 
gained the unique distinction of foiling two Roman emperors. 
The later course of this campaign gave another indication of 
the decline of Parthia, no attempt being made to harass the 
Roman army during its retreat, or even during the siege of 
Hatra. Its material results were important ; for Rome 
annexed Adiabene, and from this period onward it was 
permanently incorporated in the Roman Empire. Parthia 
made no subsequent attempt to wrest back her lost vassal- 
states, and was evidently nearing her end. 

Artabanus and Volagases^ the last Kings of Parthia^ a,d. 
209—226.—^Upon the death of Volagases IV. in a.d. 208—9, 
two of his sons, Artabanus and-Volagases, fought for the 
inheritance, and so evenly matched were their forces that 
after the initial success of Volagases they practically divided 
the empire, Artabanus ruling in the West and his brother 
in Babylonia. Of the course of this civil war we know 
very little, but it is on record that Caracalla, who succeeded 
his father Severus in a.d. 21 i, was able to congratulate the 
Senate in the following year on the fact that hostile Parthia 
was still rent by internal troubles. 

The Treachery of Caracalla^ a.d. 216. —In a.d. 215 
Caracalla, who had at first acknowledged Volagases, opened 
up negotiations with Artabanus. He sent ambassadors 
provided with gifts of great value and demanded the hand 
of a Parthian princess in marriage, pointing out that by this 
alliance Rome and Parthia, the two empires which governed 
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the kjiown world, would be irresistibly strong, to the benefit 
of both powers. 

Artsb^nus was aware that Caracalla had entrapped the 
King of Edessa by treachery and had acted in a similar 
manner towards the King of Armenia. Consequently he 
was afraid that treachery was intended and gave a politely 
vague and evasive reply, of the kind in which Orientals have 
ever been adepts. A second cmbaaay, however, persuaded 
him of the sincerity of the Emperor and he wrote to invite 
Caracalla to fetch his bride. With detestable treachery the 
Roman Emperor attacked his hosts, who were taken at a 
disadvantage ; Artabanus barely escaped ; bis army was 
massacred, and his territories were plundered. But Caracal la 
did not enjoy bis success for long, as in A.t>. 217 he was 
murdered near Carrhae. 

The fait Battle between Mame and Partkia^ a.d. 217. — 
Artabanus after his escape had collected an army to avenge 
the treachery of which be had been the victim. Upon 
reaching the frontier he heard of the death of Caracalla and 
was met by the envoys of his successor, Macrinus. Artabanus 
Insisted on the restoration of Mesopotamia and an indemnity, 
and these terms being out of the question the two armies met 
near Nisi bis. The battle was fought On the old lines \ the 
Romans suBerrd from the deadly arrow and also from the 
charges of the mail-clad lancers, who were in this case mounted 
on camels. They retreated, but saved themselves by strewing 
the ground with caltrops. On the second day, too, there was 
no decisive advantage on either side ; but on the third day 
the Romans were defeated and fled back into their camp. 
Both sides were now weary of the contest and the heavy 
losses, and peace was concluded by the payment of about 
1,750,000 to the victors. Thus, although tbb sum of 
money was ostensibly a gift, and although some of the out¬ 
lying Parthian provinces were not given Up, the long roll of 
campaigns between the two powers dosed with a signal 
victory for Parthia. 

■ The Downfall of Parthia, a.d. 226. —^Artabanus was now at 
the zenith of his power, and there was little to indicate that 
the downfall of his dynasty was at hand. But about a . o . 220 
Artaxentes, known to his countrymen as Andesbir, the Vassd- 
king of Persia, rebelled ; and after a series of campigns, in 
which three great battle were fought, Artabanus, or Ardawan 
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33 he 13 termed bjr the Persian hlstorliuis, was utterly defeated 
and slain on the plain of Hormuz, a few miles east of Ahwaz. 
Although he was succeeded by an Artavasdes, whose coins 
are extant and who was perhaps his son, the fate of the 
Parthian dynasty was scaled on the historical battlefield of 
Hormuz. 

The Ar/ffTfffHrJf ef Chins tvitk Persia^ a,o. 25-^20.-—‘In 
Chapter XXIX. reference was made to the earliest inter¬ 
course between China and Persia. Ic is of interest to know 
that, after an interval of about a century, Chinese embassies 
were once again despatched to the West ; and from the 
reports given in the later Han history we learn that Romc^ 
or, more correctly, the eastern part of the Roman Empire, 
now came within the ken of China. In 97 a.d. the celebrated 
Chinese general, Pan Chao,^ despatched his Ueutenanit, Kan 
Ying, to Farthia and Rome. This worthy travelled to 
Babylonia by way of Hecatompylus and Hamadan. More¬ 
over, he contemplated a voyage down the Persian Gulf into 
the Indian Ocean, and apparently up the Red Sea to Aeiatia 
at the bead of the Gulf of Akaba, to Petra and Syria. Hut 
as he was assured that the ocean might take two yeare to cross, 
he prudently decided not to undertake the ente^rise. It is 
clear that the captains to whom Kan Ting applied were un¬ 
willing that a Chinaman should learn the secrets of the 
profitable trade which was being carried on. 

The information brought rack by a later embassy was 
that '‘they (of Ta-tsln or Rome) trade with An-Sih 
(Parthia) and Tien-Chu (India) in the middle of the Sea, 
making tenfold profits. . . . The (Ta-tsin) King always 
wanted to open up missions with Han, but An-Sih wished 
to do trade with them in Han silk go^, so that he was 
obstructed and could not get at us until the ninth year of 
the Emperor Hwan's period (AiD. when An-iun 

(Antoninus),* King of Ta-tsin, sent an env^ via the parts 
beyond Jihnan {i.e. via Indo-China) with offerings of ivory, 
rhinoceros-horn, and tortoise-sheU.” This so-called ^bassy, 
bearing products of the “ Straits,” was, as Parker points out, 
obviously but the arrival of some adventurous Roman 

’ Wh™ 11 KilLpr ia 191J, t fnoB^ tim Pin dmi'i w*» jrw*i* It w,, 

feLilol oa QiM PccMipei tlirt City wiJi bcllcfod md. the gu/fuoo nti cbt riirr. 

bwudat ^ *«i(sa ef M»«, P»n Cluo tf™i tt* fWuaJ. mhJ <;narK »Hlt ^ " thi 

ioudltaijii pf Pin C3wit" Sixths 

* Mirou Aordim Anioaiiaw wm Empe^nt fci ilui period^ An-iun i*, « P^tka ibtii 
«jjn^ ia HiPn4H 
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merchants with gifts, and no mission from Imperial Rome. 
Even so, however, these few details are of extreme interest, 
if only as showing how the central position of the Parthian 
Empire caused it to be affected not only by the West, of 
which so much mention is made in history, but also, albeit 
to a lesser degree, by the Extreme East. It is to be noted 
that this official intercourse was invariably peaceful, and was, 
in every case, initiated by China. 

The Cult of Mithrai in Europe .—The influence of Iran 
on the West appears most strongly in the cult of Mithras, 
or ^ Mithra, which consequently calls for special notice. 
Mithras ^ was one of the most ancient of the Aryan drities, 
and in the Vedic hymns was invoked with Ahura Mazda. 
In the Avesta he occupied an intermediate position between 
Ahura Mazda and Ahriman as the greatest of the Yazatas, 
beings created by the Supreme God to aid in the destruction 
of evil and the government of the world. He was the god 

heat, he was also the god of increase, 
of fertility, and of prosperity. By a further development, 
more especially in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, he became 
the protector of monarchs, the Lord of Hosts, and the god of 
Victory. The seventh month and the sixteenth day of every 
month were sacred to Mithras, whose name appears in Mithra- 
dates and other royal names. 

As the Persian Empire spread, centres of the cult were 
established in Babylon and elsewhere. In Babylon the 
god was identified with Sharnash, the god of the Sun, and the 
cult of Mithras was affected in other ways. After the break- 
.empire of Alexander the Great, the dynasties 
«tablished in Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Commagene 
claimed descent from the Achaemenian Kings, and, in pursu¬ 
ance of these claims, worshipped the gods of Iran. 

For a long while the cult was unknown outside Asia. 
It was never attractive to the Hellenic mind, and this was the 
cause of its slow progress ; yet it was Greek sculptors who 
executed the famous bas-reliefs of Mithras, whom they 
identified with Helios (the Sun). 

It appears that Mithraism was introduced into Rome by 
the Ciliaan pirates captured by Pompey,® and, like Chris- 
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tianityt it waa at first conlinctl to the lower classes. 
Towards the end of the first century of the Christian era. it 
had made conslderahlc way in Konie and began to spread 
rapidlyj more espcdally among soldiers, merchants, and slaves. 
From the end of the second century the emperors encouraged 
the cult, because it supported the thcorj’ of the divine right 
of monarchs ; Diocletian, Galerius, and Heinius proclaimed 
the gtni the patron of the Roman Empire. At this period 
it made such progress that Mithraetj^ or “ temples of Mithra- 
ism,” have been found all over Germany, and as far away 
as York and Chester. But the rise of Christianity was 
destined to crush the Iranian religion. Constantine dealt it 
a staggering blow, and, although it revived under Julian, the 
victory of Theodosius the Great in 394 brought it virtually 
to an end in Europe, 

And what were the legends relating to this powerful ^od f 
Mithras was miraculously born out of a rock and immediately 
undertook to subdue all created beings. His most famous 
exploit was an encoutitcr with the sacred bull of Ormuzd, 
which he finally overcame and sacrificed t from the dying 
animal sprang the life of the earth. In the sculptures Mithru 
is represented as slaying the bull \ a dog is leaping to drag it 
down, and a serpent, a symbol of the earth, is being made 
fertile by drinking the blood of the victim. 

To turn to the mysteries of the religion, there were seven 
degrees corresponding to the seven planets, the probation 
being not merely long but terrifying ; an oath or isframentum 
was administered to all initiates, and women were excluded 
absolutely. Special ceremonies included a sacred communion 
of bread, water, and possibly wine. 

The religion of Mithras appealed to mankind through 
its mystic ceremonies, but still more through the exjjcctation 
of a better life beyond the grave. As in the parent doctrine 
of Zoroaster, truth, courage, and purity were needed for the 
everlasting struggle against the powers of evil. Mithras 
was the champion of Good and the faithful were assured of 
final victory. Towards the close of the third centuiy of our 
era, Mithraism, a purely Iranian religion, and Christianity, 
a religion of Jewish origin, but not without Iranian elements 
derived probably through Judaism, stood face to &ce. But, 
owing largely to its exclusion of women, its toleration of 
polytheism in a manotheisLic system, and a certalii barbarous 
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notc^ Mithraism npldly fell before the attacks of Christianity^ 
after a stru^le which was the more desperate because of the 
many docinnes which the two religions possessed in common. 
One memorial of Mithraism still remains with us in Christmas 
Day, which was originally the birthday of Mithras. 

Summary ,—The Parthian dynas^ cannot claim to be 
great in the sense that it bestowed on the world any of the 
priceless boons that wc now enjoy. On thc^ contrary, no 
dynasty in historical times has bequeathed less to posterity. 
But it was remarkable for its vi^ity. Foreclose on five 
centuries it was ruled by a nice of monarchs, few of whom 
were efTeminate or under the influence of eunuchs, “ that 
pernicious vermin of the East," as Gibbon has it. This fact 
makes the Parthian " King of Kings " compare favourably 
with the later Achaemenian " Great Kings “ and with many 
of the Roman Emperors. The lack of organization and of 
educadon, which was so striking a defect of the Parthians, 
prevented stability, and it has been pointed out that they 
resembled closely the Ottoman Turks, whose valour is un* 
questioned, but who arc defident in the arts of peace. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE mSE OF THE SASAi^lAN DYNASTY 

"n«i qtKrtb kin* Artliii*n to liu ;idTucf„ 

** WTiat ww iKU iDoiitium^lierp wbkh ™ Ifebiod (brcn > " 

Aniwcted tht Mbtfr " ^pkudouri 

^kh, hy kk Ludcj lur^ kadi bun do lonJibip.” 

FlUDAirar’i SAa^Miima (ed. MicaoJ^ 

Tie OripH if the Sasanian t>yHasty. —^The Sasanian 
dynasty, under which the inhcKted glories of the Achae* 
menlans were revived, marked a new and splendid epoch 
in Persian history. U is held illustrious by all Persians, 
not only because of its intrinsic greatness, but owing to the 
fact that under it Iran recovered its independence, instrad 
of constituting one of many provinces ruled by a Parthian 
King of Kings. From the point of riew of the Europeaji 
historian it is important, as for the first time Persian chroniides 
become hlstarical in place of legendary, although, as may be 
supposed, the origin of the dynasty is wreathed in the mists of 
the pwt. 

The death of Rustam mentioned in Chapter XII. brought 
us practically to the end of the heroic age of Persia, Isfandiar, 
whom he slew in his last great fight, having left a son Bahman, 
identified with the Artaicrxes Longimanus of Wst<^. This 
late Achaemenian monarch is thus the first historical Great 
King in history so fiu- as Persian historians r^ord it, and the 
basanian dynasty claimed descent from this illustrious stock. 
Following the legend as embodied in Firdausi's ^mous epic, 
we learn that Bahman married his sister Humai, who bore 
him Data, a posthumous son. His brother Sasan, dis¬ 
appointed of the succession by the birth of an heir, retired 
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to the mountaihs of Kurdistan and became a shepherd. 
It is from him that the Sasanian dynasty sprang. 

As mentioned in Chapter XXVIL, the Parthians, known 
as the Ashkanian dynasty and generally referred to by Persians 
as the Muluk-u-TavtaiJ^ or " Kings of the Tribes,” arc almost 
ignored in the Nattonal Epic, which devotes but a few 
stanaas to the many centuries of their overlordship. On 
the other hand, the Alexander romance referred to in Chapter 
XX, made so great an impression on the East that it is not 
surprising to find it woven into Persia’s epic, Daia being 
represented as marrying the daughter of Philip of Macedon, 
and Alexander himself as being the ofispring of the marriage. 

These legends embody a vague recollection of a late 
Ac^cmenian king, from whose brother the Sasanian dynasty 
claimed descent. It is to be recollected that the Parthians 
equally claimed an Achaemenian descent, although Persian 
writers would never acknowledge the claim in the case of 
hated Mtiluk-u~ TawaiL Th c romance of Alexander is brought 
in from an entirely foreign source, and by an ” ecclesiastical 
and political s^ret,” as Masudi terms it, the period of five 
hundred and forty-nine y^rs which elapsed between the 
death of Alexander in J23 b.c, and the rise of the basanian 
dynuty is reduced to two hundred and sixty-six years by the 
Persian historian. From these facts we can understand with¬ 
out much difficulty how very inaccurate is the knowledge of 
history among Persians, and ^s<i how much that is unsurpassed 
in historical splendour has thereby been lost to the inheritors 
of the glories of CjTtis and Darius.^ 

The CQmini of Ardeihir, — The birth of all ancient 
dynasties, more especially in the East, has ever been attended 
by wonder-tales, and the coming of Ardeshir or Ariaxcrxes 
IS no exception. It is surround^ by charming legends. So 

i Two A^mb imiorfilU., TilaATi uni fra| the StfUl^ pcfio4- Abq 

Moituinred wha ftiauTwhcdl from |ib# m Hj le of du nialL Id nfl]^ m liut tisaLb KQttii7 

id our Ei-i, in Mi frrat wwk, k^rm m TAr Aimtii liot hwcc CTmetIjf tmnal Th 
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UM by Vtinp, fn tlie Ull-lUDKd IMk ikn fiiaf thirt«m dUFtCfl l« 
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far as can be ascertained, Ardeahlf, son of Papak, like his 
mighty predecessor Cyrus, was a Vassal-king who, hnding 
or making the opportunity, killed his brothers and overthrew 
the Parthian King of Kings. But the Pahlavi writers were 
not content with so simple a story. Accorthng to the Kartta- 
makf referred to in Chapter XU,, and Firdausi, Iran was 
divided up into two hundred and forty states under kings, 
of whom Ardawan (the dawical Artabanus) wsa the chief. A 
certain Papak, who was King of Fare and dwelt at Istakbr, 
had no son. One night he dreamed concerning Sasan, 
who was hts shepherd, that the sun from his head illuminated 
the entire world. On the following night he dreamed that 
he saw Sasan riding on a white elephant and receiving homage 
and blessings ; and on the third night he saw how Ae SaerrtI 
Fire waxed gr^t in the house of ^san and illuminated 
world. Amazed at these dreams, Papk summoned the wise 
men, who unanimously declared that the kingship would be 
attained by Sasan or his son. Papak, upon hearing this 
Interpretation, sent for Sasan, who told him of his illustrious 
descent. He was thereupon clothed with a royal robe and 
was married to Papak's daughter, who bore him^ Ardeshir. 
Another delightful legend is that when Ardeshir reached 
man’s estate he fled from Ardawan’s capital at Rei to Pars or 
Pars, taking with him a wise and beautiful damsel who had 
hitherto been Ardawan's adviser, but who deserted him from 
love of Ardeshir. The enraged monarch pursued the 
fugitives, and upon inquiring at a certain village whether they 
had passed through, be was informed that they were riding 
like the wind and that a large ram was running behind them. 
On the second day Ardawan was informed by the members 
of a caravan which he met that the ram had been seated 
beside one of the horsemen, and realizing that it was the 
Royal Splendour he gave up dl pursuit: 

And with cb«b vUow tile the (corched reed^-bed, 

Did he to Ret Tetuin in ibe dark twih^ht. 

Though all this is l^end, it is of value w showing how 
the Divine Right was claimed by the Sasanians. Indeed so 
fully was it acknowledged by their obedient subjects, that 
no usurper in whAe veins the sacred blood did not flow 
could ever be successful. 

Ardeiiir anJ Ardawan,—There is no full account of the 
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struralc of the Vass^il-king against hU suzerain. But it 
would be reasonable to accept the Persian stoij^ that Ardeshlr 
was allowed to annex the conterminous province of Kerman 
before Ardawan took the field. It may be noted, in passing, 
that the chief fort of Keiman is termed “The Fort of 
Ardeshir,” and the liunotis legend of the worm is connected 
with the same province. Ardawan, being at length roused, 
invaded Pars and attacked his rebel vassal, who defeated him 
in a hotly contested battle^ the losses being heavy on Iwth 
sides. In a second battle Ardeshir gained the day with 
greater case, while the losses sulfered by the Parthians were 
moat severe. 

Tht Buttle e/ HermU'se^ ziS,- —The final battle was 
fought on the plain of Hormuz to the east of Ahwaz. In 
this desperate encounter the Parthian army was completely 
defeated and Ardawan was slain. According to one account, 
the Persian hero engaged the Parthian monarch in single 
I combat, pretend^ to nee, and then turning in the saddle 
shot him through the heart. This decisive bat de, the date 
of which is generally fixed as a.d. 126 or 227, laid the founda¬ 
tion of an inustrious dynasty, which ruled over a proud and 
contented people for four centuries, until the star of Mohamed 
arose in the desert of Arabia and overthrew the world. 

The EasttfH CampaigMS 0/ j 4 rdeshir, —We learn from 
Tabari that, after conquering the countries bordering on 
Khorasan, Merv, Eallch and Khiva, Ardeshir received 
messengers from the kings of Kushan, Turan, and Makran. 
It was not generally realized that the Sasatiian monarch had 
embarked on on invasion of India, but Vincent Smith * shows 
that this was accualty the case. Ferishta definitely states that 
Ardeshir marched against India and reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sirhtnd, but that Junah, the reigning monarch, gave 
. pearls, gold, jewels, and elephants as tribute and so induced 
Ardeshir to return to Persia. In confirmation of this state¬ 
ment, a brass coin has recently been found, on which the 
obverse is of the later Kushan type^ while the reverse exhibits 
a fire-altar similar to that on the coins of Ardeshir. It is 
thus evident that the founder of the Sasanian dynasty did 
more than merely occupy the various provinces of Persia, 
for, following in the footsteps of his ntighty Achaemcnian 
pnrilecessors, he levied tribute on the Panjab. 

• - Iim«ga nT tlM I7 A««»hif P.pUaa," fp* AffH ijid. 
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Arittfdr and Sivtrui AUxandtr^ ii.o. 419-^32.-—Ardeslur 
was soon firmly established, and l^UevinE himself to be in a 
position to throw down the gauntlet 10 wC Roman Empire^ 
he decided, about a.d. 228, to cn»s the Euphrates, hrom 
hU point of view he was the victor over Ar^wan, who 
had forced a great Roman armf to purchase an ignominious 
peace. He might therefore reasonably hope for success agu^t 
the recently defeated legions. Moreover, ir all probability 
he was not only urged ^ his natural ambition and love of 
glorj', but forced by circumstances also, to declare Mmself 
the inheritor of the kingdom of the Achaemenianst 

^verus Alexander, who sat in the seat of the Caesars at 
ihia juncture, was a singularly wcU*intcntioned and well- 
mcaning youth. Hearing of the Persian invMion, and perhap 
realizing that it was important to g;ain time pnding the 
organization of a Roman expedition, he despten^ a letter 
to Ardeshir exhorting him to keep to his own territoriw and 
" not to attempt to revolutionize Asia." The letter added 
that it was unsa^ merely on the strength of va^e hofies, 
to b^in a great war; that Ardeshir would fina a contest 
with Rome very different from conflicts with barbarous tribes 
like his own, and that he should remember the victories of 
Augustus, of Trajan, and of Septimius Severus. 

To this monition Ardeshir replied d®patching a 

mission consisting of +00 Persians specially selected for 
their fine physique, and munificently equippM with golden 
trappings and weapons. They delivered an arrogant and 
provocative message summoning the Romans to evacuafo 
Syria and the rest of Asia, to permit the Persians to regain 
their ancient inheritance, and to content thpaselves with the 
undisturbed possession of Europe. So insolent did this 
demand appear that the ambassadors, in spite of their privil^ed 
and indeed almost sacred position, were seized and treated as 
prisoners of war. Meanwhile preparations fiw the coming 
campaign were pushed on without delay, and in the autumn 
of A,o, 13 r a formidable force had assembled at Antioch. 

The Roman plan was to divide their for^ into t^w 
armies. The northern army was sent to invade Media 
Atropatene in alliance with Chosroes of Armenia ; the 
southern army was ordered to threaten Persia Prowr or 
more probably Susiana ; and the third, commanded by the 
Emperor in person, was destined to operate against the heart 
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of the country. The bad strategy of employing three detached 
forces which could not possibly support one another effectively 
met with the failure it invited. The northern army was 
successful in its raid into Media Atropatene, where it was 
probably unopposed owing to the absence of the Median 
troops. But on the return march its losses were severe, and 
nothing of importance was accomplished, Ardeshlr, wisely 
concentrating his troops, attacked and annihilated the isolated 
southern force, Severus, alarmed by this disaster, ordered a 
general retreat.^ ft might have been thought that after this 
victory Ardeshir would ^ve invaded Syria. But as ui reality 
the campaign had been undertaken by the Persians for the 
possession of Armenia, destined under the Sasantan as under 
the Parthian dynasty to be tAe bone of contention between 
the two empires, Ardeshir prudently contented himself with 
his victory, and apparently peace was concluded in a,d, 232. 

The Conquen bj ArmeKta iy Ardeshir, —By the withdrawal 
of Rome Armenia was left to its own resources to meet the 
Persian army. The mountain state rose to the occasion, and, 
aided by the feet that the Persian army was almost entirely 
composed of cavalry, Chosroes defended himself so well that 
Ardeshir, despairing of success in the field, offered the second 
place in the kingdom to whoever should make away with his 
enemy. A Persian noble in whose veins ran the Arsacid blood 
agreed to assassinate Chosroes, and gained his confidence by 
rraresenting himself as a refugee fleeing from the vengeance 
of Ardeshir, who, to support the fiction, sent a force to 
pursue him. The murder was accomplished, and, as the 
assassin was drowned in the Ataxes while fleeing from 
Artaxata, Ardeshir achieved his object without paying the 
price for it. He speedily overran and annexed Armenia, 
but failed to seize the infent son of Chosroes, who was safely 
convey^ out of the county. This successful campaign ended 
the imlitary career of the founder of the Sasanian dynasty. 

Ardeshir^ the Reviver ej the Good Religion. —It has been 
shown in Chapter XXXII. that the Parthians who adopted 
the tenets of Zoroastrianism had pardally forsaken it and 
had gradually ceased to carry out its precepts ; Indeed, their 
religion had rather become a worship of the Sun, of the Moon, 
and of ancestral images, in combination with many old Semitic 
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incantations and Invocations* In consequence, the fire-altars 
had fallen into ruins, and in many cases the sacred flame had 
been extinguished 4 nor were the Magi any longer a power 
in the land. 

Ardeshir be^n by restoring to the Msigi their privileges, 
and it was laid down that the monarch was closely connected 
with the teachers of the Good Religion, who formed the 
council of the nation. He also not only gave thern broad 
lands but instituted tlthea for their benefit. As a result 
images were destroyed, the worship of the Sun and Moon 
was swept away, and the whole nation rallied to the ancient 
faith of Zoroaster. 

To ensure a united people, an Assembly of the Magi was 
convoked and seven of the holiest priests were selected, who 
in turn chose Arda-Viraf, a young MfkeJ of noted sanctity, ^ 
05 their representative. According to the Persian narrative, 
the chosen pnest, after undergoing elaborate ablutions, was 
given an opiate, under the influence of which he slept for 
seven days, watched by the King and seven great nobles. 
Upon awaking he dictated the entire faith of Ormuzd to a 
scribe, and thts was accepted as wholly authoritative by the 
priests and people. 

As may be supposed, the zeal of Ardeshir and of the 
would not tolerate other forms of religion, and this 
led to religious persecutions, directed espedalTy against the 
Christian Church which the dy^nasty found in t^tence, and 
which, after the Eastern Empire had become Christian, was 
regarded with marked disfavour in Persia, 

His Achievemenis attd Chafacitft —Of the administration 
of Ardeshir few details have reached us, but it appears that 
he used every effort to abolish the Vassal-kings whose semi- 
independence was so dangeroua to the power of the Great 
King. He aim«l at creating a nation supported by the 
priesthood and strongly centralized. His system was that 
of Darius rather than that of the Partbians, inasmuch as he 
maintained a standing army and kept it under the command 
of oflicers who were independent of the Satraps. One of 
bis sayings ran : There can be no power without an army, 
no army without money, no money without agnculturc, and 
no agriculture without justice.” Would that his successors 
on the throne had always observed this maxim I As a monarch 
Ardeshir stands out as a sane, wide-minded ruler, who was 
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ever anxious that his subjects should be happy, who realized 
that the basis of good administration was justice^ and who 
worked incessandy to carry out his principles. 

Firdausi gives what may be described as the political 
testament of tibe dying monarch, addressed to his son Shapur. 
In it Ardeshir says, “ Consider the altar and the throne as 
inseparable ; they must always sustain one another. A 
sovereign \rithout religion is a tyrant.” Again, “ May your 
administration be such as to bring the blessings of those 
whom God has confided to our parental care upon both your 
memory and mine I ” 

Such was the splendid impression and tradition left by 
Ardeshir, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, and, even if 
the mists have to some extent gathered round his heroic 
figure, it is yet permbsible to believe with confidence that 
Ardeshir, son of Papak, was worthy of a high position in the 
Temple of Fame. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

SHAFUR !•, THE CAFTOR OF VALERIAN 

This is the imsge of the Ormuzd^worahipptr, the God, Shapur, King^ of Kings 
Ary^ ^d non-Aryan, of the raoe of the Gods, son of the Ormuzd-worstuppcr, the 
God Ardeshir, King of Kings Aryan, of the race of the Gods, the offspring of the 
God Papah, the King* 

ne Succession of Shapur I, a,d. 240. —Shapur ^ or 
Sapor L, as the western writers term him, succeeded to his 
great father m a.d, 240 or 241, According to Persian 
belief his mother was the daughter of Ardawan, who 
after her marriage to Ardeshir attempted to poison her 
husband in revenge for her father^s death. The plot, however, 
failed and the guilty woman was ordered away to execution. 
As she was pregnant, her life was spared by the Vizier, who 
kept her and the son that was born hidden away. One day 
Ardeshir complained of being without an heir, and was 
overjoyed to hear of the existence of a son. To test his 
breeding, the lad was summoned with a number of his 
companions to play polo in the presen^ie of the monarch, 
whose prowess at this ancient game was famous. A ball was 
intentionally thrown near the Great King, which Shapur alone 
dared to follow up, and he was promptly recognizM by his 
delighted father. Seeing that Ardeshir reigned ^ only for 
about fourteen years after the death of Ardawan, this account 
can hardly be accepted, as it makes Shapur only thirteen at 
the time of his succession. On the other hand, it would be 
a mistake to ignore a legend which shows how spirited and 
manly were the ideals of the founder of the great dynasty. 

The Revolt of Armenia and of Hatra^ a.d, 240.—Upon 
hearing of the death of Ardeshir, both Armenia and Hatra 
revolted. The rebellion in Armenia was easily crushed. In 
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the case of Hatra, Shapur, aware that its wall had successfully 
defied both Trajan and Sevenis, did not attempt a regular 
siege but resorted to intrigue. It happened that the rebel 
King had a daughter who was ready to betray the fortress 
in return for a promise of marriage made by the Great King. 
Hatra WM duly captured by this act of treachery, but Shapur 
broke his pledge and handed over the traitress to the 
executioner. 

The First Campaign against Rome, a.d. 241—244.—^After 
asserting his position within the boundaries of his empire 
with success, Shapur determined to take advantage of the 
internal troubles of Rome, whose decline, it is to be remem¬ 
bered, had fully set in. Sevenis Alexander, the adversary 
of Ardeshir, had been assassinated, and the gigantic Thracian 
Maximin had for three years ruled as Emperor from his 
camp with such ferocity that the whole empire loathed him. 
He in his turn had been assassinated, and an orgy of anarchy 
had prevailed. When Shapur undertook his expedition, the 
Roman Emperor was the youth known as the third Gordian. 

The first objective of the Persians was the strong fortress 
of Nisibis, which they captured. According to the Persian 
account, its walls fell down, like those of Jericho as described 
in the book of Joshua. This legend may perhaps relate to 
the calamity of an earthquake. After this striking success, 
Shapur carried all before him to the Mediterranean Sea, even 
Antioch falling into his hands. But, as with Parthian 
invasions, there was no permanent occupation or administra¬ 
tion ; it was a raid on a large scale. 

After a while, a Roman army appeared on the scene, under 
the nominal command of the young Emperor, and Sbapur’s 
forces were defeated and recrossed the Euphrates. The 
Roman legions followed them up and retook Nisibis, after 
inflicting another severe defeat on the Persian army at 
Resaina,* between that stronghold and Carrhae. The pursuing 
army even crossed the Tigris and threatened Ctesiphon, but 
failed to follow up these successes. The murder of the 
young Emperor caused the withdrawal of the Roman legions, 
and Philip the usurper, speedily making peace with Shapur on 
favourable terms, quitted the E^st in a.d. 244. 

The Second Campaign : the First Phase, a.d. 258—260.— 
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DuKng the fourteen years which elapsed before Shapur again 
invaded the Roman Empire, the history of Persia is obscure. 
It appears that the distant province of Balkh, where a cam¬ 
paign was carried on, successfully maintained its independence, 
as later on its rulers opened up negotiations with Rome. 

Shapur, as in his first campaign against the western Power, 
carried all before him at the outset, Antioch on this occasion 
being surprised while its citizens, totally unaware of any peril, 
were enjoying a play. 

TAt Cijpfure Falerian^ a.o, i6o,—As before, a Roman 
army came at length to the rescue, this time under the aged 
Emperor Valerian, who retook Antioch and drove Shapur 
out of Syria. But treachery was at work ; for the Praetorian 
prefect, Macrianus, who was the actual Commander-in-Chief, 
aspired to the throne, and, in pursuance of a scheme of personal 
ambition, he arranged for the Roman army to be involved near 
Edessa in such a manner that Shapur cut off all hope of 
escape. One desperate attempt at breaking through was 
repulsed with heavy loss, fiimine ensued, and Valerian, after 
trying In vain to purchase safety, was appirentlv seized at a 
conference escactly as Crass us had been, although, less fortunate 
than his predecessor, he survived his disjnace for some ytars. 

Few if any events in history have produced a greater moiai 
effect than the capture of a Roman Emperor by the monarch 
of a young dynasty. The impression at the time must have 
been overwhelming, and the news must have resounded like 
a thunder-clap throughout Europe ^ and Asia. It was com¬ 
memorated in stone by the victor both at Penepolis and 
at Shapur, and as long as the Sasanlan dynasty lasted it was 
never rorgotten. 

Moreover, legend has magnified the Emperor’s downfall. 
The chroniclers who wrote nearest to the period state merely 
that he grew old in captivity and was treated aa a slave ; it 
may be noted that the fetters on his anns arc clearly visible 
in the famous bas-relief. Later writers inform us that he 
was shown to gazing multicudes, dad in the imperial purple 
and in chains, and this is not improbable. More doubtml, 
though still possibly tme^ is the statement of Lactantius 
(writing about a,d, 31^) that the hapless old man served as a 
mounting block to his ungenerous conqueror, and that his 
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body was flayed after bis death and the skin kept as a 

The traitor 

Macrianua after carrying out his dastardly scheme assumed 
the purple, and jnstrehed off to fight for the Empire with 
Gal lien us. Valerian’s son. Shapur, who must have possessed 
consi^icrabje originality, still further oompltcated matters, 
and heightened the impression of his power, by investing a 
certain Cyriadis, a citizen of Antioch, who was a refugee in 
his camp, with the royal purple and the title of Caesar ; 
his is the third figure in the bas-relief already mentioned. 

After this investiture, Shapur once more crossed the 
Euphrates and seized Antioch. On this occasion he traversed 
the passes of the Taurus, and the whole of Asia Minor lay at 
his mercy. He captured Caesarea Mazaca, the greatest city 
in Cappadocia ; but, probably from lack of a standing army, 
again made no attempt to organize and administer, or even 
to retain, his coni^uests. He merely killed and ravaged with 
barbarous severity. Indeed it appears that, having satisfied 
his Just of destruction, Shapur ot his own free will turned 
his back on Cappadocia, which, with Syria, he might have 
added to his empire, and made for the Euphrates, leaving 
behind him valleys covered with dead bodies and driving 
thousands of men, women, and children. 

Shapur a fid Odfuathus af Palmyrat a.d. 260-263. — 
Who has not heard of Palmyra, situated in the desert almost 
exactly half-way between the Euphrates and Damascus at a 
distance of about one hundred and thirty miles from both f 
Founded by Hadrian as a Roman frontier stronghold and 
with a view to opening up a southern route between Syria 
and Mesopotamia, Palmyra at this period had become a 
flourishing trade emporium under a semi-independent chief, 
Odenathus by name. Upon the invasion of Shapur, 
Odenathus had sent a letter, together with a caravan of 
camels bearing gifts to the Sasanlan monarch, who, in 
displeasure at the independent tone of the letter, ordered the 
offering to be thrown into the Euphrates, and exclaimed, 
*• Who is this Odenathus and of what coun^ that he ventures 
thus to address his Lord ? Let him now, if he would lighten 
his punishment, come here and fall prostrate before me with 
his hands tied behind his back.” 

Shapur had bitter cause to regret his arrogance ; for 
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Odctiathus, who had watched events in safety, protected by 
the almoat waterless desert, saw his opportunity when SIwpur 
returned eastwards laden with spoil. Collecting a large force 
of wild horsemen, he cut off Lsokted parties of stragglers and 
harassed the Persian army with such success that he captured 
not only much of the loot taken in the campaign, but even 
some of the wives of the Great King. So demoralized did 
the Persian forces become under his attacks that, even when 
they had crossed the Euphrates and were out of reach of the 
Arab horsemen, they were glad to purchase a safe-conduct 
from the people of Edessa by the surrender of all the coined 
money they had carried off. 

Odenathus was evidently a great man, and no mere 
glorified raider. Not content with driving the Persian army 
across the Euphrates, in a.d. :a63 he invadrf Mesopotamia, 
defeated Shapur in a battle, and wen besieged Ctesiphon. 
His short career was eartraordinarily brilliant. He seized 
Syria and other provinces which Shapur had overrun atid 
forsaken, and he retained Mesopotamia. Moreover, he won 
the confidence of Ca.llienus, to whom he showed the utmost 
respect, with the result that the Senate conferred on him the 
title of Augustus and thereby legal iaed hia positioD. Conse¬ 
quently, before assassination cut short his career. Palmyra had 
become, through his exertions, a powerful buffer state;, hostile 
to Persia and allied to Rome. , , . *1 

7 ^e» 9 bia. —^Zenobia, his beauteous widow, in whose veins 
coursed the blood of the Ptolemies and who ranks among the 
great women of all time, maintained her power oyer the: 
conquered provinces and even added Egypt to the kingdom 
of Pabnyra. For a few short years her career was dazzling, | 
and, had she appreciated the genius of AurelLan, she might ; 
have kept her state j but she refused to bend, her power 1 
was broken, and, chained in fettcre of 8ol<^ the proud 
Zenobia graced a Roman triumph. The semi-independent 1 
kingdom of Palmyra was swept away, and the frontiers of I 
thePereian Empire once again march^ with those of Rome.^ 

The PuhUt fV*>rks e/ The later years of Shapur 

were devoted mainly to the arts of peace. Fortunately his 
greatest achievement, the dam at Shuster, which I visited 
iTiatiy years still defies the floods of the Karunij although 
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it sadly needs repair. In connexioti with the construction 
of this work the entire river was diverted to an artificial 
channel^ which stiU exists under the name of Ab-i-Cargar, 
and the river-bed was solidly paved, 'i'he dam is composed 
of blocks of granite cramped together^ and is fitted with 
sluice-gates to regtJate the water-supply. The total length 
of the bridge resting on the dam is 570 yards. It appears 
that Shapur employed his Roman prisoners on these works, and 
it is of singular interest to note that die name Baxd^i^Kaisitry 
or “ The ^nperor's Dam,” recalls the captivity of Valerian. 

Near Kazerun, half-way between Bushire and Shira^ are 
situated the important ruins of Shapur, which was originally 
termed Bishapur, or The good (deed) of Shapur.” Situated 
on both banks of one of the rare rivers of Persia, at the mouth 
of a gorge, its ruined fort (known as Dunbula) was extremely 
strong. No buildings in the ruins can be identified with any 
certaintyi but for the magnificent series of bas-rcJicIs and the 
unique statue of Shapur I. to which reference will be made 
later it is well worth visiting,’ 

Nishapur, once the cMef city of Khorasan, was also 
founded by Shapur I,, although it was refounded by Shapur IL 
In 1909 1 discovered two ancient and now almost obliterated 
sites which were locally believed to be the first and second 
Sasanian foundations, if correct, this identification is of con¬ 
siderable interest. At any rate, the site is one that deserves 
the attention of some archaeologist of the future.* 

The ManicAaeans, —Among the religions of the East 
which have profoundly influenced mankind must be reckoned 
that which Manes or Mani founded.* Some account of this 
remarkable man and of the tenets he taught is called for, as 
his religion, which to a certain extent succeeded Mithraism, 
was not only a power in the East for many centuries, but ^so 
spread westward into Europe. 

Manes was born, Al-biruni tells us, in a.d. 21 j or 216, 
and was lame in one leg. He proclaimed his mission at the 
coronation of Shapur, and for some years his influence was 
great at Court, E-iter on he fell from fovour, was banished, 
and entered upon a series of wanderings, during the course of 
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which he is believed to have visited India, Tibet, and distant 

China. . , 1. ^ 

He returned to Persia in a.o. 172 upon the death of 
Shapur L, and was received by his successor, tiormisdas, 
with much favour and veneration. Permitted to preach 
his doctrines freely he taught especially the Christians of 
Mesopotamia, and in a very short time founded^ the Mam- 
chaean sect, which spread with such rapidity that it is evident 
that Mithraism had prepared men’s minds for its reception. 
Unfortunately for the prophet, his patron reigned for only 
one year, and his successor, Bahrain L, reversed his policy 
and ordered Manes to be seized, saying, “This man has 
come forwani calling people to destroy the world. It wi 
be necessary to begin by destroying him, before an)nhmg ot 
his plans should be realized.” AJ-binini then adds t 
is well known that he [i.e, Bahram^ killed Mam, stnpp^ 
off his skin, filled it with grass, and hung it up at the 
gate of Gundisapur, which is still known as the Mam 

^*What were the doctrines of this reformer ? Browne 
puts the matter in an epigram by staring that he preachw 
Christianized Zoroastrianism. His religion might almcjst be 
described, if it were not a contradiction in terms, as aacetici^ 
grafted upon Zoroastrianism. As shown in Chapter IX. 
Zoroastrianism was essentially sane and rnatcriahstic ; it 
forbade fosring, and inculcated on its follower to be 
fruitful and multiply.” Manes, on the other hand, held thy 
everything should be done to escape from the cyl world, 
and consequently marriage and the propagaimn of the human 
race were in his opinion evil 1 It was this doctrine to which 
Bahram evidently referred in the passage quoted above. 
Both creeds were dualistic ; but, to quote from Browne : 
•' In Zoroastrianism the Good and Evil Creation, the realm 
of Ahura Mazda and that of Ahriman, each c^mpny a 

spiritual and material part. . • - According to the Manichaean 

view, on the other hand, the admixture of the light and the 
darkness which gave rise to the material universe was wsenti- 
ally evil, and a result of the activity of the powre of evil. . . . 
The whole universe would collapse and the final conflagration 
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would mark the Redemption of the Light _and its final dis¬ 
sociation from the irredeemable and indestru<»tible Darkness.” 

Zoroaster, Buddha, and Christ were recognized as divine 
messengers. In the case of Christ, a distinction is made 
between the True Christ, who according to Manichaean 
belief had no material body, and his antagonist, “ the Son of 
the Widow,” who was crucified. It is of peculiar interest 
to note that Mohamed adopted this view, as is shown in the 
Koran.* 

The sect did not die with its Prophet. Far from it. 
With a Pope of its own, seated for many centuries at Babylon 
and later at Samarcand, this pessimistic creed flourished, 
developing a wonderful art and literature of its own. Even 
after the advent of Islam it maintained its position and 
extended over Central Asia to Tibet, In Europe, too, it 
spread as far as Southern France, where, in 1209, a crusade 
was led by Simon de Montfort against the Albigenses, who 
were accused of Manichaeism. St. Augustine belonged to 
the sect for many years before he embraced Chrisrianity. 

The Death of Shapur /., a.d. 271.—The Sasanian dynasty 
was fortunate, indeed, in having two great monarchs in 
succession to lay the foundations, and to erect the structure 
of the new empire. Ardeshir and Shapur compare with 
Cyrus and Darius, although they were hardly such splendid 
characters as the two founders of the Achaemenian dynasty. 
Shapur, like Darius, although a great and successful soldier, 
shone chiefly as an administrator. His great works at 
Shuster, his sculptures and other buildings at the city which 
he founded and elsewhere, prove his devotion to, and successful 
pursuit of, the arts of peace. According to Persian belief 
he was of striking beauty, as indeed the bas-reliefs suggest, 
of a noble character, and renowned for his generosity ; and 
when he died in a.d. 271 he must have been lamented 
throughout his wide empire. 

Hormiidas and Bahram /., a.d. 271—27_y.—In all dynasties 
the founder is necessarily an exceptionally able man, and the 
second and third generations usually remain virile. But the 
Sasanian dynasty, after its two brilliant founders, produced a 
series of relatively feeble monarchs. Shapur I. was succeeded 
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by Hormisdas, who had served as ^vernor of Khorasan. 
He was followed after one year by his brother Varahran, or 
Bahram L, whose reign lasted from a.d. 272 to a.d. 275. 
Bahram was apparently a man of small capacity ; for, when 
Aurelian attacked Zenobia, instead of leading all^ the forc^ 
of the empire to her assistance, as the situation clearly 
demanded, he adopted a fatal policy of half measures, sending 
only an insignihcant force, and allowing the invaluable bupr 
state of Palmyra to be destroyed. Realizing that he had 
incurred the just resentment of Rome, Bahram for the time 
being averted hostilities by the despatch of an embassy 
laden with valuable gifts ; among them figured purple cloth, 
so rich in texture that the Imperial purple of Rome looked 

common when compared with « i- j -j j 

In A.D. 275, the year after his triumph, Aurelian dradea 
that the time was ripe for a Persian expedition. The 
of the Empire were set in motion, the Alani were subsidized 
to make an inroad into Persia from the north, and Aurelian 
himself reached the neighbourhood of Byzantium. There 
he was assassinated in consequence of Ae intrigues of a 
secretary who had forged an order dooming to death "lany 
of the leading officials. They in imaginary self-deferme killed 
Aurelian. Persia, under the Sasanian dynasty, was fortunate 
in this ; for Aurelian would probably have annexed what he 
conquered. Bahram died the same year as Aurelian. 

The Early Campaigns of Bahram II., a,d. 275-282.-01 
Bahram 11 ., who succeeded his father, we know a good deal, 
both from the Persian historians and from the bas-relieis. 
He is stated to have ruled so tyrannically at fii^t that a 
conspiracy was formed to put him to d^th. The chiei 
Mobed, however, intervened ; the monarch confused his 
feults, and, taking the lesson to heart, ruled justly during 
the remainder of his reign. He fought the Sakae of Sistan 
and secured their submission. He then penetrated rarther 
east and was engaged in these distant campaigns, when a 
serious danger suddenly threatened the western provinces ot 
the Empire. 

The Campaign of Cams, a.d. 283.—The military prowess 
of Rome, which had been so splendidly revived by Aurelian, 
had not materially suffered when, eight years later, Lams 
decided to undertake the expedition planned by that great 
soldier. His army, which had been trained in war against 
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the formidable led to the Persian frontier, 

where CaruS) encamped on a hill] pointed out the fertility of 
the plains stretching away to the south-east which were to 
constitute the rich prize of success. The Persian monarch, 
whose main force was many hundreds of miles distant, 
attempted to negotiate. His envoys, instead of being con¬ 
ducted to an Emperor enthroned in state and surrounded by 
his great officers, were brought into the presence of an 
old man seated on the ground, enjoying a piece of mouldy 
bacon and a few hard peas. This was Carus, who could be 
recognized as the Emperor only by his purple robe. No 
time was wasted in compliments. Carus came to the point 
at once, and, taking off the cap which he wore to conceal his 
baldness, swore that, unless the Great King submitted, he 
would speedily make Persia as naked of trees as his own head 
was of hair. And he was as good as his word ; for, sweeping 
away all opposition, he conquered Mesopotamia, and captured 
Ctesiphon. But his career was cut short. A violent thunder¬ 
storm broke over the camp, and the Emperor was found dead. 
Whether he died as the result of the act of God, of illness, or of 
foul play is not known. Public optniem, however, inclined 
to the view that he was struck by lightning, and that he was 
thereby proved to be the object of the wrath of Heaven. 
Alarmed by this baleful portent, the legionaries clamoured to 
retreat, and once again Persia was saved by extraordinary 
good fortune. 

Thr Smart of Armenin bj TtridstiS^ A.o, *86,—In the 
long duel between the Roman and Persian empires Armenia 
was again and again destined to furnish a cause for war. 
For more than a generation it had remained a Persian 
possession, but during that period the Sasanian dynasty had 
not been in any way accepted by the proud mountaineers, 
owing partly, at any rate, to the intolerance shown towards 
the national religion. A striking instance of this spirit was 
exhibited in the destruction of the sacred images of the Sun 
and Moon which had been erected by Va 1 -Arsace$, more than 
four centuries previously.* In a.d. z 86, Diocletian, who had 
been elected Emperor in the previous year, decided to 
continue the campaign of Cants. In the first place he pro¬ 
duced a candidate for the throne of Armenia in the person of 
Tiridates, son of the Chosrocs who had been assassinated by 
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the orden of ArdesEir. This claimant for the throne of his 
Areadd ancCTtora was a man of superb ph;^ique and un¬ 
daunted bravery, which had repeatedly beer displayed in the 
service of Rome ; and when he appeared on the frontier 
with a Roman army at his back the entire nation rwe m his 
fovour. The Persian garrisons were expelled, and lirtaaics 
not only gained the Armenian throne, but was even able to 
raid with impunity across the Persian frontier. 

The Campaiini <?/ Narsei a^aittsi Rmey *-!>■ _^ 9 ®"^ 97 - 
Bahrain 11 . died in a.d, 181, and bis successor, Bahram lU-, 
reigned for only four months. Then ensued a strugg e 
between two brothers, who were apparently yoimger sons 
Shapur 1 . Names finally womted Hormisdas, who disappeart 
from the scene. In A.n. 296, some three years after ms 
accession, Narscs Invaded Armenia and drove out Tindatcs, 
who fled and sought the protection of Rome. Diocletian, 
who was at the zenith of his power and feme, took up the 
challenge and ordered Galcrius ’ from the Danube to t^c 
over the command of the Syrian army. N^ra had invaded 
the Roman province of Mesopotamia, and Galenus met him 
in the open steppe country, which favour^ the light hone- 
man. Two battles were fought with no decisive result, but 
in a third, near historical Carrhac, the Roman army was 
utterly defeated, and merely a handful of fugitives, among 
whom were, however, Tiridatea and Galcnus, swam across 

the Euphrates to safety. * 

The Defeat of Narses the Cesstoa of F^e Froytnm to 
Rome, A.D, 297.—In the following winter ^ 

Galcrius to win liack his reputation at the head of the Illyrian 
legions. Warned by his previous defeat he avoided 
plains and, marching through hilly Armenia, succc^ed J 
surprising the Persian camp by night. Nurses craped with 
a wound, but, as his army was almost annihilated in ^ 
stricken stampede, and his family and many leading no emen 
were captured, he was compelled to sue for terms. 

His ambassador, attempting to make out a good case or 
His master, compared Rome and Persia to ® l 

body ■■ which ought mutually to adorn and illustrate each 
other.*' But Galerius lost his temper and, referring to the 
treatment of Valerian, dismissed the envoy with an answer to 

» At ihte penod lh» ttanuii Emptre (HT««d iiopcren. tbiv'idj toUjrdaiili H 
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the effect that in due course of time his master would be 
informed of the terms which would be fixed. Ultimately a 
Roman ambassador demanded (<*) the cession of five pro¬ 
vinces beyond the Tims ; (^) that the Tigris should constitute 
the boundary instead of the Euphrates ; (c) the addition to 
Armenia of territory up to the fort of Zentha in Media ; 
f</) that Iberia should become a Roman protectorate ; and 
(f) that Nisibis should be the only emporium at which 
commercial transactions between the two peoples could take 
place. This last clause was waived at the request of Narses, 
and we arc therefore concerned only with the other articles. 

There is some doubt as to what districts were ceded to 
Rome, but the Tigris became the boundary below the section 
where Rome held both banks, and this of itself shows the 
importance of the acquisitions made by the Western Power. 
The cession to Armenia of territory up to the fortress of Zentha 
is obscure, as this site has not been identified. The fourth 
article meant that Iberia, whose king held the passes across 
the great Caucasus range, passed under Roman influence. 

The contest with Rome which Narses himself had pro¬ 
voked had ended in disaster; for Rome now came into per¬ 
manent occupation of districts valuable in themselves ana of 
still greater impxirtance because their possession by a hostile 
power threatened alike Ctesiphon to the South and Media 
to the East. Armenia, too, passed entirely outside the orbit 
of Persia. The unsuccessful monarch abdicated in a.d. 301, 
after witnessing a greater advance of the Roman Empire 
than any of his predecessors, either of the Parthian or the 
Sasanian dynasty. 
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SHAPUR THE GREAT 

Ai davbreak evemhine, a« far «» wt could lee, gUtteied with tbining anw f and 
caralry in armonr^Ed the plaini and the hilla. And Shapor him^i . ? 

hb^™r, and being taller than the ««. led hi. whole wtanng, '«*“<* 

crown.Tgolden figtJ of a tam'* head inbid with jewel, j **‘"K 
the letinw of men of high rank and of different nation, which followed him— 
AMMIAKUi MAUCELLiNUa MX. I- 

The Birth of Shapur IL, A.n. 309.— The father of Shapur 
the Great was Honnisdas II., who reigned from a.d. 3 °* 
to 309, and was noted for his activity in building and also tor 
setting up a court of justice at which the poor were 
to make complaint if oppressed by the rich. Upon his > 
Hormisdas, his natural heir, was set aside hy the nobles, who 
disliked his inclination towards Hellenic culture, and a 
posthumous son, the famous Shapur II ,, was elected to occupy 
the throne even before he was born, the coronation ceremony 
being performed immediately after the Mebed’s d^laratiM 
that the embryo was of the male sex 1 This monarch 
for the extraordinarily long period of seventy years an was 
consequently a contemporaty of ten Roman ^ wore, begin¬ 
ning with Galerius and ending with Vdentinian II. 

His Minoritj ond Early CampaigftSy a*®- ^ 3 ® 9 ~ 337 ’ 
This long reign may conveniently be divided into penods, 
the first of which covers the twenty-eight yrars prece^ng 
the wars with Rome. During the long minority, wtacn 
continued until the young monarch had attoined his si. 
year, the Persian Empire stood upon the defensive, with the 
result that it was raided by its neighbours, more cspeaalty 
by the Arabs inhabiting Bahrein, which, at that pOT , 
included El-Hasa, El-Katif, and adjacent districts. From 
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Mesopotamia, too, a sudden raid was made and Ctcsiphon was 
captured. However, when the young monarch grasped the 
rems of state, an active policy was adopted, and almost for the 
6rst time since the expcuition of Sennacherib we read of a naval 
expedition in the Persian Gulf, commanded on this occasion 
by the King htmself His arms were completely successful, 
and in revenge for the frequent raids he ordered that bis Arab 
captives should have their shoulders pierced and then be 
tied together with ropes. This brutal treatment earned him 
the title of Zahkt^f, or " Lord of the Shoulders," by which 
he is known in oriental history. 

The First fFar with Rome^ a-d, 337-3JO.—The relations 
between Persia and the Roman Empire had not been alto¬ 
gether satisfactory for several years. In 323 A.o. Homusdas 
had escaped from prison, and had taken refuge with 
Constantine, who had received him with every honour. More¬ 
over, since under this Emperor Christianity had become the 
official religion of the Roman Empire, and he had assumed 
the rdle of protector of Christians in Persia,* Skinur may have 
felt that unless he went to war soon he might be faced with 
internal troubles. His successes in war and his youth 
inclined him to an adventurous policy; on the other hand, to 
throw down the gauntlet to the founder of Constantinople, 
who was the leading soldier of the age, was no light thing, 
Shapur apparently hesitated before taking definite action, 
and, most fortunately for him, the Great Emperor died 
in A.o, 337, while bound for the eastern frontier of the Roman 
Empire. 

Constantine divided up the Roman world among his three 
sons, and consequently, apart from the probability of civil 
dissensions, Shapur was now opposed to a monarch whose 
resources were far less than his own, instead of facing the 
master of the whole Roman Empire. Other condition^ too, 
were favourable ; for Tiridates of Armenia, who had at one 
time persecuted Christians, had Iwcome ^ a fervid convert, 
and by forcing the new religion on bis subjects had provoked 
intense discontent, He had died in a . d . 314, and his 
successors were weak rulers, from whose nerveless hands the 
territory surrtndcrcil by Narsea had been recoverr i. More* 

‘ A tiui wTitten ir Cnmlwlinf Id Slu^uf uauiai Ibe MfcwtDj p*w*eD t “ 

ihcfi bo* ddi|bud 1 ttn u btir tli*i 1H™, leo, in mn* dT in b*ti rcfloo*, 1* lowfiMi 

■dJ. LUiutfstfJ. |ii|‘ Uiii rim i4 nwrt, -ob. wHam htlulf 1 wrile W yw—-t mnn the Cla/citLilJ*—^ 
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over, the legionaries disphycjd a mutinous spirit after the 
death of Constantine. 

Consequendy Shapur was justified in dee^ng the oppor¬ 
tunity favourable, and in a.d. 337 his ban^ of light horsemen 
crossed the frontier. At the same tune he incited the pagan 
party in Armenia to rise, and the Aralw to raid across the 
Roman border. Constantius, who was but tw<mty ywrs old 
at hU succession, hastened to the eastCTn frontier, where he 
found his army weak in numbers and mucous. Shapur, 
however, at first contented himself with raiding, and so ^ve 
his adversary time to enrol recruits arid ^torc disapline, 
while in Armenia the Roman party regained the upper h^d. 
The year thus dosed more favourably than might have been 

cicpcctcd for Constantins. , -i_- t_ c- r * t 

^In A.D. 33B Shapur invested Nisibi^ the chief cen^c of 

the Roman power in Mesopotamia. The siege 1 **^“ ™ 
two months, and Shapur was compelled to withdraw, baffled 
(if wc may believe Theodoret by the prayers of St. James, 
Its bishop, in answer to which miraculous swarms of flies 
appared to harass the besiegers. The war then continued* 
in guerilla tiishion, little process being made. Sh^ur raided 
the country and defeated the Romans in the fieli^ but was 
unable to capture the numerous Roman strongholds, lo 
A D 341 he made a treaty with Armenia, by the terms of wh^ 
Arsactt, son of Tirenus. whom he had captured and blinded, 
was placed on the throne. This made the position more 
fevoureble, and in a.d. 346 a attempt was made on 

Nisibis, but again without success. - 

Two years later Shapur invaded Mesopotamia with an 
Immense force and found the army of Constantius m the 
neighbourhood of the modern town of Sinjar, the anaent 
Sinwra, The Roman Emperor at first stood on the defensive, 
dinmng to the hills, whereupon Shapur prepared a 
camp* from which he sallied forth to 
challenge waa accepted, and the legionaries tamed all before 
them* wen storming the Persian camp* whicb^was scarcely 
defended. Careless after their success, ^e Ro^na 'wre 
surprised by the light troops of Shapur. who ® 

signal victory which ended m a massacre. The Roman 
sddiers, before they died, tortured to death 
King's sons who had fidlcn into their hands. The result of 
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the battle of Singara was not decisive, as Constatitius was not 
captured, and the war continued until a,u« 350, when Shapur 
made his third and last attempt to take Nisibis. Constantius 
had departed for Europe, probably taking some troops with 
him, and Shapur, who was supported by a body of Indian 
allies, with war elephants, again invested the great fortress. 
He dammed the plain and created round the city an artificial 
lake:, on which ships were placed. The defenders resisted 
stoutly until a breath was made by the pressure of the water. 
Shapur ordered an immediate attack, which was headed by 
heavy cavalry, supported by elephants with armour-plated 
howdahs. Evideotiy no reconnaissance had been made, and, 
as might have been expected, both the horses and elephants 
sank into the mud. The defenders showed the greatest 
heroism, and built a new wall behind the breach. Shapur, 
after losing twenty thousand men, abandoned the siege, A 
Turanian invasion drew him to the north-east confines of his 
empire, and, as Constantius was also engaged in civil war, 
hostilities between the two empires erased for a period of 
eight years. 

The Great Persecuiie/t of the ChrisHans ,—^The fact that 
Christianity became the official relimon of the Roman Empire 
imder Constandne was undoubtedly the main cause of the 
hostility shown to the members of the Eastern Church by 
Shapur, a hostility which was increased by Constantine’s 
somewhat tactless assumption of a protecting interest. This 
must have been keenly resented by the Great King and hts 
councillors, and suspected of covering political designs, 
very much as European interest in the Christian inhabitants 
of Turkey was resented by the Turks before the Great War. 
Nor was Shapur without justification, for he knew that the 
Christians looked to the Ro man Empire^ gloried in its 
successes, and were in consequence disloyal to his rule. In 
short, religion, then as now in the East, proved a deep gulf 
separating men of the same stock. 

The Peraiati Mint of view is fairly expressed in the follow¬ 
ing words : The Chrisdans destroy our holy teaching, 

and teach men to serve one God, and not to honour the sun 
or fire. They teach them, too, to defile water by their 
ablutions ; to refrain from marriage and the procreation of 
children ; and to refuse to go out to war with the King of 
Kings. They have no scruple about the slaughter and 
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eadng of animals; they bury the corp^ of men in the earth; 
and attribute the origin of snakes and creeping things to a good 
God. They despise many servants of the king, and teach 
witchcraft.'’ * 

The first order issued against the Christians was that they 
should pay double taxes as their contributioti to the cost of 
the war in place of personal service. Mar * Shimun, the 
Catholicus, who was required to collect the money, foolishly 
refused, on the twofold ground that the people were too 
poor and that a bishop was not a tax-collector. He was 
arrested with many of his colleagues ; and on Good Friday 
a.d. 339 Mar Shimun, 6ve bishops, and one hundred pricsta 
were executed at Susa, the ancient capital of forgotten Elam. 
The persecution thus initiated was continued by massacres 
and the destruction of churches for fully forty years, monks 
and nuns especially being subject to pitiless persecution, 
because they conspicuously violated the sane tenets of 
Zoroastrianism, The persecution flamed up a^^ after the 
invasion of Julian and the restoration by Jovian of Nlsibis 
and the hve provinces, and until Shapur concluded his long 
reign there was no peace for the unhappy Christians. 

Tfte Eaftent Ctimpaigni ^ Shapur^ a,d. 35 o-357.--Few 
details are available concerning Shapur's eastern campaigns, 
which lasted from a.d. 350 to a.d. 357. We know that 
among the invaders were the Chtonites, better known as the 
Huns, and apparently the Euseni or U-siun. The Gelani 
are also mentioned, and were probably the tribe from which 
Gilan received its name. It appears that the Great King was 
generally successful, and strengthened his prestige and power 
by these campaigns ; for, when hosrilltiuB with Rome again 
broke out, the Persian army was supported by a force of Huns, 
a tribe which was to inflict later on such untold misery upon 
the peoples of the West. 

The Treaty ierwetH Armettia and RJtims■^ drea a.d. 35a. — 
Shapur must have believed that Armenia was safely under 
Persian influence when, after his success against Rome, he 
marched away to meet the invaders of his North-eastCTn 
provinces. But Amaces saw in his departure an opportunity 

t Act! of Atib— ShlmM^ iL quoted ftw fir hj Doetffr W. A, 
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for cscipuig from a ^lUig yoke, and sent a request to Con- 
stantinopte that a bride fiom the Imperk! houae might be 
bestowed upon him. Constantins selected a daughter of a 
Praetorian prefect named Olympias, who was received with 
great honour and made the chief wife of ArgaccSi A treaty 
was then concluded,‘ and Armenia once again returned into 
the Roman sphere of influence. 

The Seand War with Rme te the Death ef CcHStaHitui^ 
A.D. 359-361* — While Shapur was engaged in fighting the 
Huns he received news from the West that the Roman 
Emperor was anxious to convert the truce between the two 
powers into a permanent treaty of peace. The fact was that 
overtures in this sense had been made by the Roman frontier 
officials, whereas Shapur was apparently led to believe that 
Constant)us himself was suing for terms. In support of this 
view may be cited the letter of the Great King, which has 
been preserved, and which ran as follows ^Sl^pur, King 
of Kings, brother of the Sun and Moon, sends salutation to 
his brother Constantius Caesar. . . . Your own authors arc 
witness that the entire tract within the river Strymon and the 
borders of Macedon was once held by my ancestors ; if I 
required you to restore all this, it would not ill become me 
, . . but as moderation delights me I will be content to receive 
Mesopotamia and Armenia which was fraudulently extorted 
from my grandfather. ... 1 warn you that if my ambassador 
returns in vain, 1 will take the field against you, as soon as the 
winter is past, with all my forces.*’ War was certainly intended 
by Shapur, as this epistle clearly demonstrates, and the return 
embassy sent by Constantius was unable to avert it. 

The Great King was guided in principle by the advice 
of a Roman refugee of position, whose plan of cumpdgn 
was not to waste time and strength on the reduction of 
the fortresses of MesopotomLi, but to invade defenceless 
and opulent Syria, The historian Ammianus MarccUlnus 
graphically describes bow, being despatched on a reconnoitring 
expedition, he saw from the summit of a high peak which 
overlooked the great plain, “ all the circuit of the earth which 
we coll the horizon filled with countless hosts of men.” 
He recognized Shapur and also Grumbates, the famous 
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King of the Chionitae or Huns, stu}, sfter watching the 
armjr begin the passage of the Tigris, hastened back to warn 
his general. 

Shapur marched steadily westwards towards the Euphrates 
without attempting to besiege Nisi bis, and would certainly 
have Invaded Syria but for the fact that floods had made 
that river impassable and thus upset his plans. He conse- 
t^uently turned north-east across ^otis Masius, and having 
gained a victory near Amida, the modern Diarbckr, he 
apparently gave up his niain objective and decided to besiege 
this important fortress. Amida occupied a site of grat 
natural strength, situated on the right bank of the Tigris, 
and was defended by a force of eight thousand men. Shapur 
hoped to terrify it into submission, but in vain, and an attempt 
to carry it by assault resulted in the death of the son of the 
Hunnish King- Regular siege operations were pierfbrce 
undertaken, and after a heroic defence, in which the Roman 
historian took his part, the efforts of the garrison were 
frustrated by the giving way of an inner mound which hllcd 
up the ditch. Shapur forced his way in, and exasperated 
by his heavy losses, gave orders for a massacre. The Roman 
leaders who were captured were either crucified or sold for 
slaves. After the taking of Amida, Shapur retired for the 
winter. 

In the following spring he captured Singara with case, 
and, still avoiding Nisibis, marched north and besieged and 
took Bezabde. As in the case of Amida, a stout defence was 
requited by a vindictive massacre. Continuing his career, 
Shapur laid siege to Vlrta, the site of which is not known but 
is described as being “ on the most dtsunt border of Mesopo* 
tamia.*' Ultimately, however, he retired unsuccessful from 
before its walls. 

During this period Constantius was unable to devote 
himself entirely to the Persian war owing to fear of his cousin 
Julian, whose army had insisted upon promoting him to the 
rank of “ Augustus,** and he therefore moved very slowly. 
After a leisurdy progress through Asia Minor he summoned 
Arsaces of Armenia to his presence and endeavoured to keep 
him true to the Roman party by means of gifts. He then 
dedded to recapture Bezabde, but after desperate assaults 
friled signally. This .was the last military operation of 
Consraniiua ; for at the end of the following year, A,n- 361, 
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during which Shapur did not cross the Tigris, he died after 
a rdgn of forty years. 

Ti( ExptdUion of JuliaK ^ a.d. 363.—Juliaji succeeded his 
cousin, and one of the most dramatic campaigns waged between 
Rome and Persia followed. The new Emperor had already 
displayed military talent of a high order while commanding 
in Gaul, and Only the death of Constantiue had saved the 
empire from a civil war. 

No sooner was the soIdicr-Iikc and philosophical Emperor 
seated on the throne than he determined to follow the ejtample 
of Trajan and invade the Fjestern Empire. He moved hie 
headquarters to Antioch and pressed on his preparations with 
strenuous activity. An embassy from Shapur appeared at his 
Court, but was speedily dismissed, according to some accounts, 
with grave discourtesy. Shapur learned from his envoys 
how determined the Emperor was to engage in the campaign, 
and how formidable an enemy he was likely to prove, 

Julian was of too imperious a nature to be popular or 
tactful in dealing with his allies. The Saracen chiefs obeyed 
his orders and joined him with contingents, but as he ex¬ 
pressly forbade the bestowal of the pay and presents to which 
they were accustomed, on the lofty ground that *' a warlike 
and vigilant emperor had iron, not gold,” it is not surprising 
that they changed sides during the campaign, and not only 
deprived the Romans of an arm in which they were always 
w’eak, but inflicted upon them heavy losses. Arsaces of 
Armenia was also treated with a haughtiness that was peculiarly 
impolitic \ for he and his people, being Christians, were 
naturally disinclined to assist the apostate Julian, apart from 
the fact that it was the obvious policy for the ruler of Armenia 
to remain neutral and congratulate the winner. In the event, 
an Armenian contingent did Join the Roman force under 
Procopius and Sebastian, and served in an attack on an 
outlying district of Media ; but without any warning it 
suddenly quitted the camp and made for home, much to the 
embarrassment of the Roman generals. 

The great expedition, which numbered about one hundred 
thousand combatants, started from Antioch early in March 
A.D. 363 and made with all speed for the Euphrates. The 
river was crossed, and the march continued to Carrhae, where 
a short halt was made. Julian, who had kept his final dia- 
posilions a secret, although the co'nstruction of a fleet on the 
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Euphrates tnust have indicated that over as hts main line of 
advance, detached a force with instructions to ct>^>pctate with 
Arsaces of Aniienk in ravaging the frontier provinces of 
Persia, and then to rejoin the main body of the army before 
Ctesiphon. 

He himself decided to march down the Euphrates, 
aJthough Steps were taken to deceive the enemy by the 
collection of supplies along the Tigris route. The narrative 
of Ammianus Marccllinus is thrilling as we accompany the 
Roman army southwards to the Euphrates, where the 
Emperor was joined by his fleet of 1100 ships, and received 
the homage of the Saracens, a race which, according to the 
Roman historian, it is never desirable to havc^ either for 
friends or enemies/* From Callinicus, near the Junction of 
the Belik with the Euphrates, to its junction with die Khabur, 
the Roman army marched down the great river to the bound^ 
of the Empire at Circeaium, which had been strongly fortified 
by Diocletian. 

After crossing the Khabur by a bridge of boats, stnet 
military precautions were taken, the whole force keeping 
together. The cavalry, which was commanded conjointly 
by a certain Annthaeua and by the Sasanian pretender 
Hormisdas, patrolled to the east, a picked force maintained 
touch with the fleet, and the main body marched between, ^in 
extended order, with a view to impressing the enemy with its 
numbers. Unlike Trajan, Julian was unablc^to capture or 
secure the surrender of the majority of the cities whi^ he 
passed, and he was obliged to leave them unsubdued in his 
rear. It was much to his disadvantage that the art of fortinca- 
tion, neglected by the Parthiana, had been studied to advantage 
by the Sasanlan dynasty. As in the case of Cyrus the Younger, 
in whose steps he was treading, no attempt at resistance was 
made by a field army until the steppes of Mesopotarnia ha 
been left behind and the rich irrigated lands of Babylonia were 
entered. Even then no battle was fought by the Persian 
Commander-in-Chief, but outlying detachments and foraging 

parties were cut off, , 

Continuing steadily down the Euphrates, Julian reached 
Pertsabor, or more correctly Fimry-Shapur, an important and 
strongly defended city, situated on an artificial ly;<onst^cted 
island, which he determined to capture. The city ^wa 11 was 
soon breached and the town occupied i but the citadel, of 
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considerable natural strength, defied all attempts at storming, 
although the Emperor in person led an attack on one of its 
gates, Julian, like most great generals, was a student, and 
he recollected the design of the ** helepolis,” or high movable 
tower invented by Demetrius Poliorcetes- He immediately 
gave ordej^ to construct one, and the garrison was so terrified 
on seeing it rising stage by stage that it surrendered on terms. 

After this success the army proceeded down the river till 
it came to the “ Royal Canal,” which connected the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, Artificial inundations and the ever-present 
enemy delayed progress along this canal, and a second fortress, 
Mahoz Malka, barred the way, but was captured by mining. 
The Roman army then marched forward until it reached the 
Tigris near Coche, opposite Ctesiphon, a separate town from 
adjacent Seleucia, which was apparently in mins, 

Julian, to his dismay, found that the ** Royal Canal ” 
entered the Tigris below Coche, and, as he was extremely 
anxious to unite with the force which he believed to be 
marching down the Tigris, and realized that he could not 
work his fleet upstream between Coche and Ctesiphon, the 
situation was difficult. Again his studies bore fruit, as he 
had read of a canal which came out above Coche, and after 
inquiries this disused branch was discovered and reopened, 
and the fleet proceeded along it to the great river. 

It was evident that the Persian army was prepared to 
dispute the passage of the Tigris, for serried ranks of 
panoplied warriors, supported by elephants, of which the 
Romans never lost their dread, were seen drawn up along its 
bank. Instead of imitating the tactics employed by Alexander 
against Porus, Julian decided on a direct attack by night. His 
first detachment suffered from burning darts which set fire 
to the ships, but finally the army made good its position on 
the left bank. At dawn the Romans attacked, and the Persians, 
after standing their ground for twelve hours, fled to Ctesiphon, 
the Romans pursuing as far as the gates. The spoil was rich, 
large quantities of gold and silver, together with other property, 
falling to the victors. 

His Retreat and Deaths a,d, 363.—It would have been 
supposed that after defeating the Persian garrison of Ctesiphon 
with but one-third of his army, and after transporting the 
remainder across the Tigns, Julian would immediately besiege 
Ctesiphon, which possessed no natural advantages of situation. 
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The fact that ht^ the bravest of the brave, never thought of* 
taking this step seems difficult to understand. It Is true that 
he was disappointedi of the reinforcements he expected down 
the Tigris ; but even so, a veteran Roman army, sixty thousand 
strong, encouraged by success, and possessing a powerful siege 
train carried on board ship, appears strong enough to have 
undertaken the operation, and thereby to have compelled 
Shapur to fight a decisive battle. The explanation may be 
that, just as Julian found the fortresses on the Euphrates more 
strongly fortified than he expected, so now he realiaed that 
Ctesiphon was too fornudable to be attempted. In other 
words, the Sasanian dynasty, which was served far better than 
the Arsacld, had studied the art of fortification, and had made 
Ctesiphon almost impregnable. This view is supported by 
Ammianus. 

But even though the siege of Ctesiphon may have been 
impracticable, it seems extraordinary that Julian did not seek 
out the army of Shapur, as Alexander ift ith his lesser resources 
would have done. Had it been found and defeated, Ctesiphon 
would in all probability have surrendered. The more the 
facts are studied the dearer it seems that Julian bad no 
strategical plan to meet what was, after all, the most probable 
and natural position of affairs ; for, in view of his speed and 
the comparadvdy short distance to be traversed, he could 
hardly anticipate that he would meet the army of the Great 
King before reaching Ctesiphon ; and he should surely have 
realized that in order to succeed he would have to defeat that 
army. 

But his proceedings were wholly inconsistent with^ such 
reasonable calculations. For, after deciding to I^vc Ctesiphon 
alone, instead of seeking out Sh^ur he hurriedly burned his 
ships—an act calculated in itself to encourage the enemy 
and then retreated on Kurdistan. How diffpcntly would 
Alexander have acted I Gibbon accepts the view suggested 
by some authorities, that before the retreat was begun Shapur 
sued for peace, and was haughtily refused. Raw! in son points 
out that Ammianus makes no mention of any embassy for this 
purpose, but it is possible that informal proposals were made 
with a view to sounding the enemy and gaining valuable 
information as to t he strength and moral of the Roman troops ; 
and it is at least equally possible that, if made, Julian 
to entertain them, just as Charles Xll. did in equally difficult 
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circumstances. Both generals had a strong fantastic strain in 
their characters, like ^at which has been noticed in their far 
greater predecessor, Alexander. 

The fatal retreat began on June 16 in the hottest season 
of the year, and scarcely had the army moved off when a 
dense cloud of dust appeared on the southern horizon. 
Saracen allies, or a herd of wild asses, were supposed by 
some to be the cause, but it was obvious to Julian that the 
Great King was in pursuit. Not merely was the retreat 
harassed, but before long a battle was fought, and although 
Roman valour gained the day, the question of supplies became 
urgent. Julian must have bitterly rued his impolitic treat¬ 
ment of the Saracens, who would have kept the Persian light 
horse at a distance and secured provisions for the army. As 
it was, the slow-moving legions were unable to prevent the 
supplies from being burned in front of them as they advanced, 
and famine stared them in the face within a few days after 
quitting Ctesiphon. 

On the 26 th of June they were slowly moving north in 
the neighbourhood of Samarra, with apparently few or no 
scouts thrown out, when Julian was hastily summoned from 
the front to the rear by news of an attack. No sooner had 
he reached the rear than he was again summoned to the front, 
where the main attack was suddenly delivered on the right. 
The Emperor, who in his haste had not put on his breast¬ 
plate, was heroically fighting to rally the shaken legionaries, 
and appeared to be gaining the day, when he was struck by a 
javelin in his right side and was carried back to camp mortally 
wounded. His soldiers, thirsting to avenge him, charged 
the Persians again and again, and drove them off with heavy 
losses. Julian, meanwhile, had attempted to mount a horse, 
but finding it impossible had yielded to the inevitable. When 
he died thus valiantly on the field of battle he was in the thirty- 
first year of his age, and truly, as Ammianus wrote, Julian was 
'* a man to be classed with heroic characters." The impression 
that he made upon his gallant enemies is shown with sufficient 
clearness by the fact that in Persian paintings Julian was 
represented as a furious Hon emitting fire from his jaws. The 
lion was, and is, the Persian symbol of valour. 

The Restsration of the Five Provinces and of Nisibis to 
Shapur^ a.d. 363. — ^Jovian, a popular official, was chosen 
Emperor in Julian’s place, and on the day of his election 
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fought another battle with the Persiana, who throughout 
showed splendid spirit ; and be then roarehed on to hamarra. 
Four more marches covered only ciehteen mi ca in all, so 
fierce were the onslaughts of the enemy, and the Roman 
troops becime discouraged and clamour^ to be permuted 
to swim the Tigris, b the belief that thw would thereby 
evade the Persians and reach the Roman fironticr by 
forced marches. Tieldbg to necessity, Jovian ordejcd a 
band of five hundred Gauls and Sarmartians to i^ke the 
attempt, which was successfol, and thcreu^n the army 
halted and hastily prepared rafts and bladders for the 

fehapur, whose troop had suffered sewrdy m the 
attacks on the Roman veterans, had counted on fomine to 
mve him the victory, and was not in a position to drive home 
a fresh attack. He therefore opened up tie^tiationa, which 
were welcomed by the harassed Romans. ^ e terms 
hard, and swept away all that Diocletian had gamed Fi^t 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris ... 

surrendered by Narses were restored. Secondly, Niaibis, 
Singara, and a third fortress m Extern 
ceded to Persia, and thirdly Armenia was declared to he out¬ 
side the Roman sphere of influence. 

Thus gloriously for Iran dosed the long scries ot 
campaigns waged hy Shapur, who was defnwi^ly termed 
" Great, ’ and who raised Persia to a position higher than 
any it had occupied since the conquests of Alexander the 
Grwt. For Rome, the surrender of the five provinces was 
heavy blow, but nothing in comparison with the 
and handing over of Nisibis, which had been the centre 
of Roman power for nearly two centuncs and . 

large Euro^an population, which had to be uprooted and 

^°^Thfpo/iry of Perjfo and Rome fo 

It might have been thought that after hiS 

.nd 4 .rcty rigned by Jovian, Shapur 

free hand in Armenia ; but this was not the tase. 

reign had lasted only a few months in all, and his successor 

VaEitinian divided^the Roman ^nipire mto i^«rn ^nd 

western divisions, bestowing the former on ^ ' 

The situation had therefore changed. There was P* . 

repudiation of the treaty, but the Em^r who 

it was dead and a new fomily wore the purple. Shapur, wno 
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W3S Anxious to brin^ ArmciiiA under liis infiuence without 
delay, lured the hapless Arsaces to his Court, where he was 
inunediately blinded j but as a mark of r^pect his fetters 
were made of silver. After this successful piece of treachery, 
Shapur overran Armenia, where the fortress of Artogerassa, 
in which the Roman wife of Arsaces had taken refuge with 
the treasure, alone held out. In the course of the same 
campaign he also invaded neighbouring Iberia, drove out 
Sauromaces, who had received his investiture from Rome, 
and placed a cousin of the deposed ruler, a certain Aspacures, 
on the throne of the valley of the Kur. Shapur then returned 
to Persia, leaving a force behind to complete the conquest. 
Had Rome loyally observed Jovian’s treaty, there would 

P robably have been no further change in the sitmtion ; but 
'ara, son of Arsaces, who had fled across the frontier, returned 
to lead the national party and received Roman support. This 
brought Shapur into the field again. Artogerassa, together 
with the treasure of Arsaces, was captured, and Para was 
forced to make terms, acknowledging Shapur as his suzerain. 

In A.D. 370 Rome openly interfered in Iberia, whither 
Duke * Terentius was sent at the head of twelve legions to 
reinstate Sauromaces. After carrying all before him, he 
was met on the banks of the Kur by Aspacures, and an 
agreement was made, according to which the kingdom was 
divided between the two cousins. As this arrangement was 
concluded without reference to the Court of Persia,^ Shapur 
was incensed. His ambassadors failed to obtain satisfaction 
in Rome, and consequently war again became inevitable. 

In the spring of a.d. 371 the Persian monarch crossed 
the frontier and attacked the Romans at a place termed 
Vagabanta. To avoid breaking the letter of the treaty, the 
Romans at first acted on the defensive, but they afterwards 
repulsed the Persian force, and hostilities continued for some 
years with no decisive results. 

The tragic career of Para is given in detail by Ammianus. 
It appears that on the representations of the Duke Terentius 
he was summoned to the presence of the Emperor under 
pretence of negotiating a new treaty. Ascertaining that it 
was intended to depose him, he fled, and, although pursuet^ 
reached the Euphrates in safety. He crossed on improvised 

' The tides of Duke ud Count ire frec^uently uled it this period, Dttkc was the lower 
title of the two. 
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rafts but found both roads leading to Armenia bl«krf by 
Sai Ups. and escaped ^ a 

shown him by a chance traveller. The Roman ofhcials who 
had failed to Jeize him solemnly reported that he 

himself invisible by nnigic, and the 

believing this, dedded to make away with Pat^ although ne 
S n^r broken off relations with Rome. A Roman olScid 
™ to murder the unfortunate PH--'> 

The Conclusion of Peace between Rome and 
176.—A truce, followed by negotiations wluch were broken 
off and succeeded by fresh hostilitie^ fina y e ^ ^ _ 

of oeace the terms of which are obscure, but which y 
have bound the two contracting 

and Iberia free to govern themselves. Both these ^ountr 
were now divided from Persia by di^fference 

consequently the p^ce would leave them attached to 

and hostile to Persia. ramnaien 

The Death of Shapur, a.d. 379.— The 
against Rome had now been 

who passed away, after an exceptiona^ nrHttie o? Ws 
reienf full of years and honours. We know little ot ms 

pSonal characL, but he was essentially a 
of superb physique and remarkable valour, and w 
served by a devoted people. The manner in which he 
conducted the long fight with Rome to regain the five proyinc« 
taT his gnm&thcr Narses and » 

Nisibii-^i struggle which he kept free from <^'7— 
that he possessed not only military talents of a htgh order 
but also'^a tenacity of purpose that was '“(“"S 
members of the dynasty. His campaigns agamst ' J' 
so hr as these are known, afford further evidence of mihta^ 
and diplomatic achievement. He >p|^ to ^ve I'ft no 

sculptures or insenptions, but he found^_ have’ been 

the second foundation of Nishapur is believed to have been 

undertaken by his orders. - - .. nf 

To judge by results, Shapur left Persia a ,, treatv 
her power and glory, in possession of a favoura ^ 
with the great Western Power, at whose 
dealt a deadly blow, and with no powerftil f 
ing the eastern boundaries. A quotation from . . 

Marcellinus, which embodies contemporary P ’ 

may fitly end this chapter. Writing of Shapur s campaigns 
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agsinst Coasts ntiu^ he says ; “ The fortune of the East 
sounded the terrible trumpet of danger. For the King of 
Persia^ being strengthened by the aid of the fierce natiohs 
whom he Imd lately subdued, and being above all men 
ambitious of extending his territories, began to prepare men 
and arms and supplies, mingling heilisE wisdom with his 
human counsels, and consulting all kinds of soothsayers 
about futurity." ^ 

umL 4. 
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THE STUVOOt-E WITH THE WHITE HUNS 

Th.M »t-l, «^nd «d »n« llfc* . tl.,u be like . ™ 

lend. tbPD, ud aU ihy b^uAs acd many tl^S 

ft,t« from ihy pla« owt of ihe oc«h p«0, tbou, and many, 

of them riding up«i bonrt, a gitai company, and a migMf army. titHel 

llLXViUa ^ 1 S- 

ArdeshirlL, A.t>. J 79 - 383 a Sh^pur IIL,^ 3 ? 3 - 3 » 8 - 
—As often happened after a long and glonous reigti. the 
immediate successors of Shapur the Great were weak and 
unenterprising. Of Ardeahir IL little is . 

he remitted all taxation and thereby earned the title o ® 
Beneficent,*' He reigned for only four years* from a.d, ^9 
to A.o. 383, in which latter year he was deposed. H» 
nephew Shapur HI, concluded a treaty with Rome the yjar 
after his succession, and led an expedition against ten 
of Yad Arabs.! He commemorated his rcifio by a rock 
sculpture representing the great Shapur and himselt, wm^ 
b stuJ to be seen at Tak-i-Bustan near Kermanshah * he aioQ 

Th^Partition of Armenia, a.o, 384*—dctratable 
murder of Para, the Romans had nominated an Arsaad pnnee 

■ Muodu J'flT* Tot p. Jl^ 
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named Varaztad to the throne of Armenia, but had entrusted 
the real power to a nobleman termed Moushegh, whom 
Varaztad, following a sinister precedent, assassinated at a 
banquet. This provoked a rising headed by Manuel, brother 
of the murdered noble, who seized the reins of power in the 
name of the widow and two sons of Para. Knowing that he 
would have to reckon ultimately with Rome, he despatched 
an embassy to Ardeshir, offering to pay tribute and to 
acknowledge Persian paramountcy. Terms were speedily 
arranged, and a Satrap, supported by a force of ten thousand 
men, was sent to rule Armenia conjointly with Manuel. 
This impossible dual control was brought to a sudden end by 
Manuel, who, being informed of an intention to capture' 
him, attacked and annihilated the entire Persian garrison. 
As long as he lived he held his own, but upon his death, in 
3831 both Rome and Persia were called in by the 
contending factions, and war between the two great powers 
again appeared imminent. But Rome was still weak from 
the effects of the staggering blow dealt by the Goths at the 
battle of Adrianople in a.d. 378, and Persia was ruled by 
unwarlike monarchs. Consequently, in a.d. 384, a treaty 
was made, by the terms of which Armenia was partitioned, 
the larger or extern part becoming a Persian province and 
the western districts passing into the Roman sphere of 
influence. Both provinces were ruled by scions of the old 
Arsacid dynasty ; but the independent nationality of Armenia 
passed away, in much the same manner, and for the same 
reason, as that of Poland in later times. In both cases the 
turbulent nobles sacrificed the interests of their country to 
gratify not so much their personal aggrandizement as their 
personal hatreds, and the result was, in the case of the older 
state, that the lungdom of Armenia ceased to exist, and the 
Armenian question began. 

k 388-399.—Shapur III. was succeeded 

by Bahrani, whose seal, proving that before his accession 
he was King of Kerman, has been preserved and forms 
the headpiece to this chapter. During his reign Chosroes, 
the Satrap of Persian Armenia, elated by his appointment 
to govern the Roman provinces, attempted to revolt from 
Persia, trusting to the support of Theodosius. That sagacious 
cnr^wor, however, was not inclined to provoke war lightly, 
and Chosroes, left to his fate, was seized and confined in the 
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ilUmencd Castle of Obllvion^thc state piipti of 

and his brother Bahram'Shapur succeeded him. Little else 

is recorded of the reign of Bahrain IV., who was killed by 

his own soldiers in a mutiny. - i i 

nxMfirJ the mchd, a.o. 399-420,—Yezdigird L 
succeeded to the throne md proved to be of a pcacebil dis¬ 
position. Had he inherited hk ancestor love of war, he 
would have found a great opportunity. The Roman Empire 
was in a welter of barbarian invasions, revolt, and intrigue, 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, in a.D. 4JO1 
period. Indeed, Syria and Asia Minor would have been an 
Ssy conquest, and Yezdigird could pro^bly have won teck 
all the provinces which had fomierly belonged to the Achaev 
mcnian dynasty. As it was, the 

empires were most friendly, and when Arcadius, the Emperor 
of the East, died he committed his son Theodosius to the 
protection of Yezdigird. The Pepian monarch accepted 
the trust, selecting a learned eunuch to be the guardian of 
the youth, and throughout his reign there was no question 
of war with the Eastern Roman Empire. , 

Hie PoH^ towards the Christiaits.^Thc Chrisu^ 
munity, which had been crushed and almost annihilate by 
the long and ferocious persecutions of Shapur the Grrat, 
gmdimlly recovered after his death. Wc hear of the election 
of a Catholicus of Sclcutia during the reign of Shapur ILL, 
but it was not until that of Yezdigird I. that the position 
of the Christians was officially ameliorated. Marutha, a 
Mesopotamian bishop, was sent with ^ cm^y which 
announced the succession of Theodosius 11 . to his guardian. 
He won the Great King's ftivour by curing him of a malarty, 
and gained considerable influence over him. Ihe roy^ 
favour soon bore fnut, and, in a.d. 409, sk firman was issuirf 
iiermitting Christians to worship openly and to rebuild their 
churches. This decree was as important to the 
Church as the more famous Edict of Milan was to me 
Church of the West. It formally conferred upon the 
community the status of what is known to-day m Turkey 
as a miilaty or Christian subject people, organized as a 
Church and dealing with the Government through its 
religious head, who is appointed by that Government. 

This edict was followed by the Council of Sel^cw, held 
in A.D, 4IO, at which the decrees and the creed of the Council 
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of Nicaea were agreed to and adopted. Wigram holds that 
no representative from Persia * had attended this famous 
Council, which was convened in a.d, 325 mainly in order to 
combat the doctrines of Arius. That ecclesiastic taught that 
there was a difference between the Father and the Son, inas¬ 
much as the Father was from all time, whereas the Son had 
had a beginning. In other words, the Son was o^covcrw?, 
of “ like nature," rather than o^xoovo-tov, of “ one nature ” 
with the Father. These two words differ only by a single 
letter (iota) in the Greek language, but the immense difference 
represented by this letter divided and convulsed Christendom. 
At the Council of Nicaea, Athanasius, who was the moving 
spirit, secured the adoption of the formula that ** the Son 
is of one Essence with the Father,” and the Council anathe¬ 
matized every one who declined to accept this view. Wigram 
is of opinion that Persia was not only untroubled by the Arian 
controversy, but was even ignorant of it, which, in view of its 
precarious position, was most fortunate. 

Yezdigird at this time possibly contemplated baptism, 
and even went so far as to persecute the Magians, who 
bestowed on him in consequence the opprobrious epithet 
by which he is known to history. After a time, he apparently 
realized that he had gone too far for prudence, and, returning 
to the old faith, he authorized the destruction of the Christian 
sect, with the result that a terrible persecution raged for five 
years in circumstances of special cruelty. 

The Curious Legend of his Death .—Little else is known 
of this monarch, who is credited with having founded the 
city of Yezd,® His death at the otter-haunted Lake of Sovar 
or Su, now known as Chashma-i-Sabz, or “ Green Fountain,” 
romantically situated in the heart of the Nishapur mountains, 
is described by Firdausi. According to this story a white 
horse ” with round thighs and short legs like a wild ass ” 
came out of the lake. The monarch gave orders for its capture, 
but no one succeeded in the attempt. He himself then took 
a saddle and approached the horse, " which moved neither 
fore nor hind leg. When he placed the saddle on its back 


* Tkt Attjriam Ckmrck^ p. 58,^ — of Nliibtt vitt proent it the Council, but Niiabii, 
il that tim^ formed pirt of the Romaii £mp 1 re* A John ** of Per^ii ipp^rs, but this U 
pouibly 1 miireadiog for " Perrha.” 

* Accordittf to Pmlui legmil, which was pwlbly buplrcd by the hopeless stcriUty of the 
pUce, Yod originiLty lenred is m prison to which Alamdcr sent his enemies. It owes iu 
prosperity entirdy to its situation at the junction of several routes. 
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and lightened the girth, that rushing monster did not stir/’ 
When, however, he passed behind its that atony- 

hfiofed one liecame enraged, thundered and_kjck^ hirn 
both hind legs so that hia head and crown fell into <iust. 
The horse then disappeared into the w-atera of the lake and 

was no more seen, , „ , ^ 

The Contested Successiew of BnArnm Gur, A.t>. 420. 
Upon the death of Yc^digird 1 . the nobles attempted to pass 
over both his sons, Bahram and Shapur, the fomier bemuse 
he had been brought up among the desert Arabs, and the 
other for the equally inadequate reason that he had left 
Armenia, which was under his rule, to push his "^****5 ^ 
the throne. Bahram, however, was a vsnle personality, and 
being supported by a force of Arabs, prevailed on *^*5 
submit to him without the horrors of a civil war 1 he Persian 
legend represents him as placing the crown bemcen two 
niing lions, and when Khusru^ or Chosrocs, his cousin, 
S W35 the choice of the nobles, declined to make the 
attempt, Bahram, with the courap which was so conspicuo^ 
throughout his career, attempteifto take possession of it and 

His Campaign against Rome, a.d. 42(^421.—The peree- 
curion of the CSristians which Yezdigird had initiated during 
the latter years of his rdgn was continued with by the 
new monarch. So aerce was its 

of refugees crossed the border and placed themselves under 
Ron»n®prot«ti(ni. This insenssd Bshnun. who Bera^i 
ths suersodsr of his subjscts, sod when this was rofiised 

The Roinaos were the first to take the field* and crossing 
the Tigris, ravaged Arailnene. one of the five pio^nces won 
back bv Shapii the Great. Their leader Ardatanus. an 
Alan by descent, then marched into Mesopotamia and 
besieged^ Nisibis. Bahram, however, Mme to '^c^cue 
with a large force and the Romans vnthdrew. 

Chorene ‘ refers to the thirty days siege, by Ba^m in pt^n, 
of ThcodoaiopoUs Cthe modern Erzerum), in the 
province of Armenia, According to his account the 
were beaten back by the exertions of the bishop, who not 
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only encouraged the defenders, but personally worked the 
batista with signal success, and killcsd a Persian prince. 

In the field, Bahrain and the Roman general agreed to 
be represented by champions. The Romans chose Arecn 
bindus the Goth, who eluded the thrust of his adversary’s 
spear and then etiungled him in a net and killed him. Bahrain 
accept^ the result and withdrew. Meanwhile, in Meso- 
{X>tamia Ardaburius annihilated a Persian force which he had 
lured into an ambush. The Arab allies of the Persians had 
also suffered disasters. Conset^ently Bahram was ready to 
make terms and received a Roman envoy. The proud 
“ Immortals " begged to be allowed to make a final efibrt, 
hoping to find Roman precautions relaxed during the negotia¬ 
tions ' bu^ after they had secured a temporary advantage at 
the beginning of the battle, reinforcements arrived to support 
the lemons, and the Immortals ” were cut off to a man. 

^ The Peace with Remtf a . d , 421,— The terms of the peace 
which was made^ in A.n. 421 have not been preserved. It 
is, however, believed that not only were Christians to be 
permitted to take refuge in the Roman Empire, but Bahram 
a^ecd to abstain from further persecution. On the Roman 
side, Zorowtriana were also secured from ad risk of peraecution. 
In contieiQcin with this campaign, Gibbon mentions the noble 
act of the bishop of Amida, who melted down and aoi^ all the 
church plate In his diocese. With the proceeds he ransomed 
seven thousand Persian prisoners and sent them back to 
Bahram, Possibly this act of true Christian charity had its 
influence in inducing the King of Kings to cease his perse^ 
cutions, which were in fret ns impolitic as they were cruel. 

The Detiaraiifin of the Independerfce of the Eastern Churchy 
A.D. 424, — ^Theae persecutions had one important result 
in causing the leaders of the Eastern Church to realize that 
it was b^er for them to be independent of the Western 
Church, and thereby at any rate avoid the charge of disloyalty 
to their sovereign. Consequently, In a . d . 424 the so-called 
Council of Dad-lshu was held, at which the Catholicus, 
Dad-Ishu, was begged to resume his throne as Patriarch, and 
it was decreed that in future absolute obedience should be 
retidered to him and that there should be no appeal to 
Western Patriarchs,” The results fully justified this 
poli^ ; for thereafter less is heard of persecution of the 
Christians. 
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Persian Armenia redtKcd t 9 a Sarrapyt a.i>. 42 8.--In the 
same year that peace was ooatluded with Rome, Bahrain^ 
whose failure before Theodoaiopolis had weakened his position 
in Persian Armenia and made him ready to meet the wishw 
of its inhabitants, appointed a son of Bahram-Shapur 
its king. Again, however, the turbulent nobles were dis¬ 
satisfied, and, after six years’ unrest, petitioned for the 
appointment of a Persian Satrap. Their wish was acceded 
to, and thus, by the act of its own leaders, even the Iimitcti 
independence of Persian Armenia was brought to a close. 

It is interesting to note how leading a part the Patriarch Isaac 
took in opposing this act of political suicide, which broug t 
a Christian people under the yoke of a Zoroastnan power. 

The Coming of the fVhiU Reference has already 

been made to the Yuc-Chi»as having in i$3 n.e. dispossessed 
the Sakac from their habitat in the Tarim basin. In lao 
a.c, the Yue-Chi drove the Sakae out of Bactna, which they 
occupied and which remained their centre for niany genera¬ 
tions In 30 B.c, one of their tribes, the Kwci-Shai^, sub¬ 
dued the others, and the nation became known to the Romans 
as the Koshan. Antony sent ambassadors to this jieoplc and 
Kushan chiefe appeared in Rome during the reign of Auj^t^- 
Their power gradually waned, and they were finally supplanted 
by a race known to the Chinese as the Yctha, to the dassical 
writers as the Ephthalitcs or White Huns, and to the Persians 
as the Haytal, the name in all three instances being apparently 
derived fmm Yc-tai-li-to, the chief * the newcoincis, though 
of a similar stock, were entirely distinct from the Yuc-Chi 
whom they drove out. This powerful ^ibc erased the 
Oius about A.D. 4a 5, and according to the Persian chronidera 
the news of their Invasion caused a widespread panic. 

The Campaigns of Bahram Gnr agaimt the WhtU Huns, 
—Bahram appeared to lose his senses upon hiring of the 
invasion ; for, instead of collecting all Ac forces of the 
empire, he started off on a hunting expedition to Aacrbsujan, 
turning a deaf ear to the prayers ^d remonsimncw of his 
councillors. But as soon as he was lost to sight m the Elburz 
range he travelled with Ac utmost rapiAty, collecting forces 
as he made for the eastern frontier and conc^ing his mov^ 
mcnts wiA complete success. He decided upon a night 
surprise, and, adopting tactics somewhat similar to those of 
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Cjtdeon, who dismayed the Midianltes by breaking pitchers, 
attached skins filled with pebblra to his horses' necks. He 
completely surprised his enemy, whose horses stampeded ; 
^ slew the Khan and many of his men, and captured the 
Khan s^ chief wife together with immense booty. To com¬ 
pile his victory he followed up the enemy across the Oaus, 
^feated them again, and compelled them to sue for peace. 
There is no doubt as to the substantial accuracy of the account 
of campaign, for peace prevailed, so far as his eastern 
proviiiccs are concerned, during the remainder of Bahram's 
long At the same time the menace of invasion by these 

nomads overshadowed Persia and constituted the principal 
monarchs for aeveraj generations. 

. Bahram's expedition to India, where the 

Indian King, m return for his services against ^e common 
believed to have presented to him me provinces of Sind 
and Makran, cannot be regarded as authentic ; but I do not 
rej«t It as entirely devoid of historical basis. At any rate it U 
universally believed in Persia that, as narrated by Firdausi, 
^hram intr^uced twelve thousand Luris or Gypsies into 
ersia from India to provide music and dancing for his people, 
t nesc Luris arc believed to have been the ancestors of the 
, gypsies, and the legend points to considerable 

mtcrcomse between Persia and India at this period. 

SMram Gur, the Msf^h^ Hunter .—^The aSection with 
which flahram 15 still regarded by Persians is mainly due 
to the tact that he remains for all time the model of a mighty 
hunter. So much is this the case that he is invariably referred 
to by toe sobnquet of Gur^ or Wild Ass, that beast having 
bren his fovourite quarry. I„ pursuit of it, indeed, he 
imately Imt his life in a quicksand near Asupas to the 
sou -west of Abodch. As FitzGerald’s translation of Qmar 
Khayyam' runs : 


till gieai Muntcr^-rlie Wild Aa 
tiflipi a « \m Hwp bu[ cuinot hr«Ak bb ulecpp 


His AihUvements and Charaaer^—Thtt reign of this great 
monarch may be summarized by saying that he concluded 
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an unsuccessful war with Rome on honourable terms, he settled 
the affairs of Armenia, and he decisively defeated the invading 
While Huns. He administered justice without mrriality, 
he encouraged agriculture, science, and letters, and did^ not 
allow his love ot sport to interfere with his duties. When 
he died, in a.d, 440, Persia was at the ^nith of her power 

and prestige, , 

Tezdigird //., his Campaigns azaivst Rome and the fvhtte 
//aw.—Sahram Gur was succeeded by his son Yezdigird II,. 
who came to the throne in a.d. 440. He declared war upon 
Rome immediately after his succession apparently on wewnt 
of encroachments by the Roman frontier officiala. The 
Emperor Theodosius was most anxious to avoid hostilities, 
and his representative succeeded in concluding a treaty 
according to which no fortifications were to be constructs 
by either power near the common frontier. There * 1 ^ 
other terms, one of which was that Rome should pnually pay 
to Persia a sum of money, In consideration of which the latter 
power agreed to maintain a powerful force at TJarband or 
Dcrbent, the point where the spurs of the Caucasus run down 
to the Caspian Sea. Yezdigird afterwards turned his attention 
to his eastern frontiers and engaged in a series of campaigns 
from A.D. 44 J to 45course of which he apparently 
sustained more than one dcfi^t- ^ 

His Persecutions m Armenia and Mesopoiamta.—As was 
to be expected, the M-oheds were incessantly urging that 
Armenia should be won back to the old faith. Policy, too, 
undoubtedly s uff ered from the lact that the hill province 
invariably looked to Christian Rome. It ^ dcaded to 
attempt to win over the Armenians by kindness and con¬ 
ciliation, and, in order to effect this, Mihr-Narecs, the Yiziw, 
was despatched on a apecial mission, in which he lotaJiy (at . 
Force was then applied and the Armenians ultm^tely broke 
up into two hostile parties, with the result that after yews o 
warfiire the Christian party was defeated, in a, d, 455 45 ®j 

iiatriarch Joseph suffered martyrdom, and the remnant or the 
militant Christians fled from the country. This pcrtecution 
spread apparently to Mesopotamia, and we read that at Kark^ 
west of Holwan, John the Metropolitan was put to death with 
thousands of other Christians, Karka today is known as 
Karkuk or Kirkuk, and it is of no small^ historical intwest 
to find that every year a solemn assembly is still convened to 
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commemorate the death of these martyrS) at the little churcJi on 
the hillock outside the town which was dyed with their blood. 

Tht JJsurpaihn of HormhdaSy A.D. 4J7, and kh Overthrow 
by firvTi^ a , d . 459.—Yezdigird II. died in a . d , 457, and 
Hormtsdas, the younger son, seized the throne in the absence 
of his elder brother Hruz—the Perozes of the European 
writers—who was Governor of Sis tan. Hearing of this 
usurpation the latter fled to the White Huns, who gave him 
sanctuary and htmished him with a force by the aid of which 
he defeated and captured Hormisdas. He subsequently 
regained possession of the province of Albania to the west of 
the Caspian Sea, which had taken advantage of the civil war 
to revolt. His administratioti was renowned for its high 
standard of eliicien^, and it is recorded that, although at 
this period the Persian Enmire from the Oxus to the Tigris 
suffered from a terrible famine lasting for several years, 
supplies were imported from every quarter by the capable 
monarch and there yiss no loss of life, 

Tl^e F/rtt Co/itpai^j of Fintz against the Whitt Huns ^— 
As in the case of his predecessors, the wars against the White 
Huns were the leading preoccupation of Firuz, His first 
campaigns were unsuccessful and he consequently made 
peace, one of the terms being that Khush-Newaz, or *' The 
High-Minded —the Persian title for the King of the White 
Huns—was to receive one of his daughter? in marriage. He 
foolishly insulted his formidable enemy by sending a female 
slave to act the part of a royal princess, and when the imposture 
was discovered there was naturally intense indignation. By 
way of revenge, Khush-Newaz asked Firuz to lend him some 
officers to direct a campaign, and when they arrived, to the 
number of three hundred, they were seized and a few of them 
were put to death. The remainder were mutilated and sent 
back, with a message explaining that this was done to avenge 
the insult put upon the royal house of the White Huns. 

War again broke out and Firuz fixed his headquarters 
at the city of Gurgan, dose to which 1 examined the ruins 
of a wall running from the Caspian Sea, north of the 
River Curgan, which RawUnson believes was built by this 
monarch as a defence against the White Huns ; it is now 
termed Sadd-i-Ishandar^ The Barrier of Alexander," * or 
Kizil Aiang^ the " Red Wall." 
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From this base Firuz invaded the enemies’ country and 
was lured by a feigned panic and flight into a steep wooded 
valley with no exit, the entrance to which was occupied after 
the passage of his army. When he realized that e was 
trapped he opened negotiations. Lenient terms were accorded 
by his humane foe and a treaty was made on the co^itions 
of perpetual peace and of homage by prostration. To this 
latter humiliation the Great King agreed under compulsion; 
but, by performing the ceremony at sunrise in the direction 
of the East, he was advised by the Meheds that he might be 
considered to have adored the Persian divinity and not a 


The Revolt of Armenia, a.d. 481-483.—The 
Zoroastrianizing Armenia had been continuously applied by 
renegade Armenians and Persian officials until the country 
was goaded into revolt. An opportunity occurre ^ j 
Firuz was defeated by the Kushans, who at t is 
inhabited the maritime provinces of the Caspian Sea. ine 
Armenians sprang tO'arms and captured Artax^a , an 
Sahag, of the noble Bagratide family, was elected . 

the following year two Persian armies operated agains o 
Armenia and Iberia, which had joined the revolt ; u 
through the detestable treachery of the King J . 

Armenians who had come to his aid were defwted and their 
King slain. Vahan, the Commander-in-Chief, however, 
escaped, and for a long time was hunted as a ugitive , u 
the death of Firuz changed the whole situation an resu 

in the restoration of Christianity. . ,. t\ .t . „ 

The Defeat of Firuz by the mite Huns and kts Death, a.d. 

4.83._Finiz suffered intense mortification from ’ 

tion inflicted on him by Khush-Newaz, and ° P 

out the stain. It had been laid down in the treaty 
should never pass a certain pillar with his arit^ , an ^ 

order to get round his * of 

casuistical device of digging it up and drawing 1 _ 

his troops. With a large force, including 5°° 
he marched eastward to Balkh, where the anneal 

awaited him. When the Persian army drew nwr, PP. 
was made to the soldiers not to peijure themselves, > 

according to Tabari, caused the desertion of a 

* Aceoriing to Ttbwi, Firu* wn lured »eros) ■ desert in which he lost elmoet the whole 
of hk army mud wu thui obliged to lubcnit. 
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The remainder, advancing with Firuz at their head, were 
enticed over a trench masked by boughs of trees and were 
igtiominiously defeated, Firuz himaelf l>cing among the 
slain. 'I'hiis fell Rruz, known by his country men as " the 
brave/’ after a long reign marked by a scries of failures and 
defeats. 

Pgrfia tributary « the White a,I). 483—485.—Firuz 

was succeeded by his brother Volagases, known to the 
Byzantines as Balas. The task of making terms with the 
White Huns was confided to the Governor of Sistan, who 
Cf^llectcd a large force to impress Khush-Newaz, whom he 
furthermore astonished by his own skill in archery. The 
negotiations were so fiir successful that the prisoners were 
released ; but the White Hun monarch imposed a tribute 
on the Great King, which was apparently paid for two years. 

The j 4 greement with Artneuia. — ^Volagases, whose policy 
was eminently conciliatory, turned his attention to Armenia, 
where Vahan proposed terms which included the destruction 
of all fire altars, full liberty for Christian worship, and an 
edict of toleration. Before the negotiations were finally 
concluded, Volagases became involved in a civil war through 
the claims to the throne of Zaren, a son of Firuz. I'he 
astute Vahan came to his rescue with a strong force of 
Armenian cav:ilry, which won the day, and Volagaaes there¬ 
upon promptly ratified the terms of the agreement. Shortly 
afterwards Vahan was made ruler of Armenia ; and then 
for the first time Armenia and Iberia became contented 
provinces of the Persian Empire. 

C^Httoversiei on Doctrine among the Chriitians in Persia *—“ 
During the reign of Firuz the question of the nature of 
God was again convulsing the Christian world, and this 
time the church in Persia took sides in the controversy. 
1 do not propose to treat of these conflicts on theological 
questions with any fulness, but it is necessary to describe 
them briefly because they were of considerable political 
im|>ortance. 

The question dealt with at the Council of Nicaca finally 
passed with the dyin^ out of Arianism, but in the fifth century 
Christendom was divided on the following points. Had 
Christ one nature or two natures ? In other words, was 
there both a divine and a human nature } And, again, was 
Mary the Mother of God, or only of the Man-Christ f 
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Ncstonus,‘ who had been appointed Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople in A-n. 428, taught that Mary was the Mother of 
Christ but not of God, and that there were two nature and 
two persons. Cyril of Alexandria dominated the ~ 
Council of the Church, held at Ephesus in a.d. 431, which 
condemned this doctrine in twelve anathemas ; and at a 
Second Council of Eph€:5U3, held in a.Oi 449 i * 

assaulted their opponents and generally threw such d^crwit 
on the Council that it was named the Latrocinium or lather¬ 
ing of Brigands.*' At the Fourth Council of the Chwch, 
held at Chakedon in a.d. 451, the doctrine of the ‘one 
person in two natures ” and the primacy of the See of Rome 
were established. In the Eastern half of the Empire,_ the 
feeling upon the whole was in fisvour of the doctrine of the 
“ one nature ” ; and this Monophysite heresy, as it is termed, 
dominated the Church of the Empire of Byaantiuin for some 
time, and was the only do^inc with which the Church in 
Persia was brought into contact. 

At Edessa there waa a certain Bar-Soma, who was expell^ 
when Ibas, the bishop, was sent Into exile by orders of the 
Latrocinium. When the bishop was acquitted at the 
of Chalccdon, Bar-Soma came back with him, and ^er Me 
bishop's death in a, 15 . 4|7 he returned to Persia, his native 
land, and became Archbishop of Nisibls. He a capable, 
unscrupulous man ; and when the Patriarch, in 
with some ” Roman bishops," used the expression God has 
given us over to an accursed kingdom," Bar-Soma, into 
hands the letter had follen, betrayed the writer into the hands 
of Firux, by whom he was executed. . . ,r,. - j 

Bar-Soma was now all powerful in the Churen, ana 
marched through the land armed with the rt^al autimnty 
to establish the doctrine of the '* two natures in Cm. hvruz 
probably felt that this act would produce a final separation 
from a Monophysitid Church, and aided Bar-Soma, who 
used force freely. On the other hand, it app^rs at is 
doctrines were generally approved, the mass of the peope 
realizing that, if there were opposition and hosuhty to t e 
Church of Constantinople, there would be no further per¬ 
secutions in Persia. And so the event proved. Another 
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important rule now introduced was that permitting the 
clergy to marry ; and this sweeping away of the unhealthy 
idea of celibacy was certainly influenced by the sane, if 
material, ideals of Zoroastrianism. To-day the illogical 
custom prevails in the Assyrian Church, by which term the 
Nestorians who live between Baghdad and Urumia are 
known, that the clergy may marry, but that bishops must be 
strictly celibate. 

Yet another task, and one of much importance, was 
carried through by Bar-Soma. In a.d. 489, the Emperor 
Zeno broke up the college at Edessa on account of its 
Nestorianism, and Bar-Soma at once established it at Nisibis. 
As Wigram points out, this was a great deed, and, as the 
Nestorians taught the Arabs, through whom so much of 
mediaeval culture reached Europe, the debt we owe to Bar- 
Soma is not a small one. 

To conclude this brief account, Armenia at the Council 
of Vagharshapat (the ancient capital, now termed Echmiadzin), 
held in a.d. 491, formally repudiated the Council of Chalcedon, 
and thereby apparently declared in favour of monophysitism, 
but in reality declined to acknowledge the primacy of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. This declaration separated 
Armenia, and separate it still remains from every other church. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE CRUSHING OF THE WHITE HUNS 

After passing a clcscrt and a morass, they (the Huns) ^netraied through the 
mountains, and arrived, at the end of fifteen days* inarch, on the confines of Media. 

. . - They encountered the Persian army in the plains of Media ; ^d 
according to their own expression, was darkened by a cloud of arrovrt, But utR 
were obliged to fttire, before the numbers of the enemy— Gibbon, DicUne and rau. 

The Accessim Kohad^ a,d. 48y,—Kobad (the name is a 
later form of Kavad) was a son of Firuz who took rchige with 
the White Huns after making an abortive attempt to seize 
the throne. He was kindly received by Khush-Newaz, but 
it was not until three years after his arrival that a force was 
prepared to aid him in substantiating his claims. It^ would 
appear that this change of policy was connected with the 
reftisal of Balas to continue to pay tribute ; but there was 
no civil war, as that monarch opportunely died in a,d. 487, 
or, according to another account, was blinded and thereby 
rendered unfit to reign, Kobad was then recognized as the 
Great King, 

His Campaigns against the Khazars .—A campaign against 
the Khazars, a barbarous tribe which raided across the 
Caucasus into the valley of the Kur, was the earliest exploit 
of Kobad’s long reign. This Turkish " tribe, which ms 
impressed itself so deeply on Persian history that the Caspian 
Sea is still known by Persians as the Khazar Sea,^ was 
defeated with ease in the first encounter, a large number being 
killed and immense booty captured, 
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The Rise of Mazdak. —Just about this period, MazdaJc, an 
inhabitant of PersepoIiSj or, according to Tabari, of Nishapur, 
began to convert thousands to his doctrines, which were an 
early form of Communism, According to these, all men were 
born equal and had the right to maintain their equality through 
life. Consequently property and women should be held in 
common. On the more spiritual side he taught abstemious- 
ne^is, devotion, and the sacredness of animal life. For the 
propagation of his tenets he resorted to imposture, A tube 

constructed from a cavern beneath the fire-altar, and, 
with the help of a confederate, Mazdak professed to converse 
with the sacred element. He carried out the fraud with such 
complete success in the presence of the sovereign that Kobad 
enrolled himself among his disciples. So encouraged were 
the followers of the new religion by the royal support that 
even Christian Armenia was almost goaded into rebellion by 
their intolerant proselytism. 

The Deposition of Kobad and his Imprisonment^ a,d, 498- 
501.—As a result of the monarch’s conversion to the tenets 
of Mazdak, his unpopularity became so great that a con¬ 
spiracy was formed by the chief Mobed^ the nobles, and the 
army ; Kobad was deposed and Zamasp, his brother, was 
placed on the throne. In spite of the general clamour for the 
death of Kobad, his kindly brother refused to order his 
execution, but confined him instead in the famous Castle of 
Oblivion. 

His Second ReigHy a,d, 501-531,—Kobad, however, by 
the aid of his wife, who, according to some accounts, carried 
him off concealed in her bedding, escaped to the White Huns, 
and they espoused his cause with vigour. Zamasp declined to 
fight for the throne, and Kobad in consequence received the 
submission of his refractory subjects. At the same time he 
prudently withdrew official support from Mazdak, although 
as an individual he still adhered to his doctrines. 

His First War with Romiy a,d, 503“505.—Under Kobad 
the eighty years’ peace with Rome came to an end and the 
almost continuous scries of campaigns was begun which, by 
exhausting both powers, paved the way for the Arab conquest, 
terms of the peace concluded in a.d, 422 between 
Yezdigird II, and Theodosius IL, as mentioned in the previous 
chapter, was one by which Rome engaged to pay a certain 
sum annually towards the expenses of the Derbent garrison. 
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During the years of peace which had existed between the two 
powers, this subsidy had not been paid, and Kobad, being 
in urgent need of money with which to reward his Ephthalite 
allies, demanded the whole amount due. The Emperor 
Anastasius not unnaturally resisted the claim on the ground 
that it was obsolete, and war was the consequence. 

The campaign opened with a sudden invasion of Rornan 
Armenia which was entirely successful, Theodosiopolis, which 
was unprepared for a siege, surrendering almost at once. 
After laying waste the country, Kobad marched to Amida, 
famous for its siege by Shapur the Great, This great fortress 
was also taken, after eighty days, although at a heavy cost of 
50,000 men, and these successes were followed up by the 
annihilation of a Roman army. Unfortunately for Persia, 
an invasion by the Ephthalites caused the Gr^t King to 
hasten with most of his troops to Khorasan in a.d. 503. 
Hearing of his departure, the Romans took heart, crossed 
the Tigris, and besieged both Amida and Nisi bis. At this 
juncture an embassy arrived from Kobad, and the Romans, 
unaware of the straits to which Amida was reduced, paid one 
thousand pounds’ weight of gold in exchange for it. On 
the terms of the status qu^ ante a peace was concluded in 
A.D, 505 for a period of seven years. 

The Final Campaign against the White Huns^ a,d. 

—The war with the White Huns lasted for ten years and 
was, so far as can be surmised, entirely successful ; but no 
details are known. From this period onwards, these formid¬ 
able nomads ceased to be of primary importance in the policy 
of Persia, and when they are again mentioned, in the reign of 
Noshirwan, they are no longer the invaders, but are invMed 
by the ever-victorious Great King, In short, the White Hun 
peril, which had threatened Iran for so long, had passed 
away. 

The Massacre af the Maxdakites, a.d, 523.—The Mazda- 
kites since the restoration of Kobad^ had steadily increased 
in numbers. But they felt their position to be very insecure j 
for, on the death of Kobad, his succpsor might, and indeed 
probably would, order them to be extirpated. They therefore 
engaged in a conspiracy to persuade Kobad, now an old man, 
to abdicate in favour of his son Phthasuarsas, who agreed to 
establish their religion as that of the State if he succeeded to 
the throne. Kobad, hearing of the plot, feigned willingness 
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to abdicate, summoned the leading Mazdakitcs to assist at 
tbe solemnity, and then had them massacred. 

The ReheKhft in Iberia ,—-Freed from the war with the 
White Huns and from internal trouble Kobad was able to 
turn his attention to his relations with Rome. He was, 
however, deterred from active hostilities, by a rebellion which 
broke out in Iberia owing to his folly in revoking his pre¬ 
decessor's policy of toleration and insisting on the renunciation 
of Christianity in favour of Zoroastrianism. Gurgencs, the 
Iberian monarch, applied to Rome for help. This was 
promised but was not effectually given, and in consequence 
Gurgenes fled to Lazica, the modern Imeretia and Mingrelia, 
a country which was destined shortly to he the theatre of a 
war between the two great powers. 

The Second fTar «aVA Reme, a.», 524—531.^—During the 
ten years of the war with the White Huns, Rome had steadily 
encroached on the frontier of the Persian Empire, more 
especially by building a great fortress at Data or I^ras, on 
the southern slopes of Mons Maslus, within a day’s march 
of Nisi bis. Kobad despatched an embassy to complain of 
this violation of the treaty, but obtained little satisfaction from 
Anastasius. The latter died in A.t). 518, and was succeeded 
by Justin, the Captain of the Guard, who continued the 
Roman policy of aggression. He made an alliance against 
Persia with a king of the Huns who dwelt north of the 
Caucasus, and also accepted the allegiance of a prince of 
Lazica, a state which Kotrad held to be a Persian depiodcncy. 
War was not declared immediately, and we read that about 
A.D. jf20 Kobad proposed that Justin should adopt his 
favourite son, Chosro^ who, although not the eldest, was 
destined to succeed him, and to reign as the illustrious 
Noshirwan. Kobad probably hoped that just as Thet^osms 
had beneflted by the guardianship of Yezdigird, so his own 
favourite son would beneflt by the proposed arrangement and 
be accepted with greater readiness as Great King. Justin, 
however, declined. 

Consequently when Iberia was invaded and 1 Persian 
force entered Laztea, Rome, in a.d. J26, invaded Persian 
Armenia, the renowned Belisarius holding a command in 
the expedition. This campaign ended in defeat for the 
Romans, who were also unsuccessful in Mesopotamia. Next 
year little was attempted on either side; and in a*d- 5 *® 
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the Romans, now under the command of Belisarius, were 
again defeated. The Emperor Justinian, realizing that the 
forces at the disposal of Belisarius had been too weak, 
appointed him “ General of the East ” and organized a power¬ 
ful force of 25,000 men, including many Massagetae. The 
Persian General, Firuz the Mihran, advanced on Dara, and 
it is interesting to be able to read, after the lapse of many 
.centuries, the correspondence which passed between the^ two 
commanders. Both appealed to heaven to aid the right, 
and Firuz with true Persian arrogance closed the final letter 
with the demand that a bath and breakfast should be prepared 
for him inside the walls of Dara.^ 

The Roman army, acting on the defensive, occupied a 
carefully prepared position, protected in front by a deep 
ditch. Firuz, whose numbers were double those of Belisarius, 
began the battle with storms of arrows, his army being 
superior in archery. But apparently there was no adequate 
reserve of arrows, and a hand-to-hand contest followed, in 
which the Roman left, hard pressed, was saved by a 
charge of Massagetae cavalry. Immediatel)f afterwards the 
“ Immortals ” broke the ranks of the legionaries on the 
Roman right, where Firuz had delivered his main attack. 
The battle appeared to be won, but again the cavalry of the 
Massagetae charged, and cut the Persian pursuing column 
into two. This decided the hard-fought day. The Persian 
losses were severe, but there was no pursuit, Belisarius being 
content with the repulse of the enemy. 

This battle is of considerable interest as showing how 
the Roman legions had deteriorated and how the Persian 
forces had improved* In no previous battle which is recorded 
do the Persians fight hand to hand with such discipline and 
organization ; and, but for the brilliant cavalry charges of 
the Massagetae, Rome, although fighting with every advantege 
of situation, and in the manner which best suited the legion^- 
aries, would have been defeated. It is, of courscj possible 
that, had the battle been fought out on the lines of envelop¬ 
ment by mounted archers adopted at Carrhae, the Roman army 
would have been overwhelmed without a close encounter ; 
and it must be remembered that the Persian army was double 
that of Rome- 

In Armenia, too, the Roman forces defeated the army 

» Fidt TJk SmntJk p* 369, where the kttcM we given in fulL 
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of Kobad in two battl«, and thus the season dosed dkas- 
^usly for the Great Kingj who was now too old to direct 
IS armies ni person. The year 529 was important only for 
the raid of the savage Saracen Mundhir, of Hira,i who 
ravaged Syna up to Antioch, and whose bloody sacnfice of 

V u planet Venus, must 

have sent a thnll of horror throughout Christendom, 

In A,D. J31, after negotiations which led to nothine. an 
attempt was m^e to invade Syria, in alliance with the 
W<Mi5 under Mundhir. Informatidn, however, reached the 
watchful Belisanus, who by dint of forced marches was able 
to mtc^c his army between the invaders and Antioch, 
^ded in Its mam object, the Persian army retreated, and 
^hsariuj whose ^ks were filled with Isaurians, Lyaonians, 
and Arabs, decided to permit their retreat unmolested. His 
clamoured to be allowed to pursue, with the 
result that a battle fought close to CaJiinicus nearly ended 
di^saster the Isaurians and Tycaonians fleeing 
panic-strickcn from the field, and leaving the Roman right 
wing exposed Bv masterly tactics Belwarius changed his 
pwmon and fought with his back to the Euphrail until 
wemng, when the Persians drew off, and he was able to 
transport his army across the river. This was the last baiile 

of the war, and the death of Kobad caused the withdrawal of 
the Persian 

Tht Impmanct K^h^d,—U we count the 

the reign 

01 Kobad, that monarch ruled for over forty years. Although 
ratinot compare with the greatest member of his 
ye asty, it is ^dent that his military capacity was high. 

deposition was due to £ detcrminatMJn 
^ ^ thjTCfie^ and kis ultim;itc success 

acumen was as great as his military 
SE wJ'. M credit must be plac«f the final defeat of 

Ae W hite Huns, and, if details of the ten years spent in 

Kr nomads—who, it must 

defeated and killed Firuz and placed 
Kobad^bute^weie forthcoming, it is probable that 

more honourable than it is. 
g to Taban, he founded more cities than any other 
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monarch, the best known in Persia being Kazerun, situared 
between Hushtre and Shiraz, not ^ from Shapur. He also 
founded Ganja in the Caucasus, now called EUzabetpoI. 

At his death, notwithstanding the tkilure of his last 
campaign, the prestige and power of* Iran were veiy high, 
and he left behind him an army trained to fight both White 
Hutia and Romans, a splendid body of seasoned veterans. 

The China and Persia under she SasaniaH 

Dynasty .—^The disappearance of the Arsacid ^ and birth of 
the Sasanian dynasty was not known in China. But for the 
first time we find mention in Chinese records of a state called 
Po-sz or Persia. 

To take up the thread of Chinese history at the point 
where it was dropped in Chapter XXXIV., dynastic con¬ 
vulsions had caused all Intercourse with Persia to cease for 
more than two hundred years, until in the middle of the 
fifth century the reigning member of the Toba Wei dynas^, 
which ruled Northern China from a.d. 3S6 to 564, desj^tch^ 
an envoy to Po-sz. The Persian monarch sent a return 
mission with gifts of tame elephants, which was detained by 
the people of Khotan, but was finally released. In all, some 
ten missions passed between Persia and the Northern China 
dynasty between a.o. 45^ and Ji3’ The description given 
by the Chinese is of considerable v^ue and merits free quota¬ 
tion, It runs; *'Po-sz state has its capital at 5 uh-li 
^Ctesiphon) ... with over loo^ooo households. The land 
is fairly level and produces gold, silver, coral, amber, very 
fine pearls, vitreous ware and glass ; crystals, diamonds, iron, 
copper, • cinnabar, mercury ; damask, embroidery, cotton, 
carpeting and tapestry, , . , The climate is very hot, and 
families keep ice in their houses. The land is stony sand 
for the great part, and for Inigation purposes water has to 
be conducted. Their five cereals, birds, beasts, etc., are 
pretty much as in China. . . , The land produces famous 
horses, large asses, and camels. . . . Then they produce 
white elepMnta, lions, and great bird eggs ; there is a bird 
shaped like a camel,‘ having two wings which enable it to 
fiy along but not to rise. It eats grass and flesh, and can also 
swallow fire." 

^ ll il bluutijif lit e^Le tlul ■ gfisnjp tlrntm td tbd Lawtf OxDi twftoa 

the Aja-Sb Of ^rthU lau iflTO liw twtb muiry. 

^ It k LaUtutiaf Ba koM iSm.1 La uudm Pm^ !:« ii Etfmfid ibe *' cuBtl-binL” 

Chiu^K unbuHrilor wii opcdi^ itm^ kj tb« wtrKk or iu fffi. 
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An account of the King sitting on a gold lion throne 
^th his splendid crown, and a description of the national 
wcss^ and of the custom of succession are given. Even 
e tttl^ of the Court are mentioned^ the MoA-u-tert being 
cvid^tly the Mo^edSj and the Sipahbud or Commander-in- 
Chicf being disguised under the form of Siek-fB^uh, Special 
reference is made to the marriage of brother and sister, which 
IS repro^ted, to the exposure of the dead, and even to the 
class which to the present da^ is kept apart and looked upon 
as unclean by the Zoroasbians on account of its bearing 
corpses to the dakma or tower of exposure. 

Apart from this most valuable genend description of Persia, 
as seen through Chinese eyes, we have the following account 
of ^ous spiral embassies : During the period Shen- 
Kwei (a.i>, 518-^10) ’ their state sent envoys to bring up a 
letter accompanying articles of tribute, which runs : ' The 
Great Country's Son of Heaven is born of Heaven. We hope 
that the place where the Sun comes out will always be of the 
Son of Heaven in Han (land). The Po-sz State King Ku- 

1000 and rococo respeaful obeisances.’ 

I he Court accepted this approvingly, and from this time 
onward they often sent to make ol&ings at Court. In the 

offer" ” 

. delightful clvonides hardly require comment, and 

more they ^e namtned the more their accuracy la evident, 

® of this work show. There is nothing of greater 
interest in history than to find that the description of a 
country and of a people which has been collected from many 
ranous, y« m ^e main similar, sources is suddenly confirmed 
from a wholly difierent quarter. 


voHWPeiorai. 







CHAPTER XL 

NOSHIRWAH THE JUST 

rha iEav« wHo be bauf'ht ind Hhfd ii freer th^n ihe ntiKT s tbe farmer hut 
ncQfiu fiw, tw the latter bcstt. —From ATox/hj 

The Dh^me/i Suecesshn of Noikma^n^ a,d, 511. — The 
story runs that when Kobad was fleeing to the White Hims, 
he marriod the daughter of a peasant at Kishaputt who bore 
him Anushlrwan or Noshirwan, termed Chosroes by western 
writers* and Kisra by the Arabs, who is justly held to be the 
moat illustrious member of the Sasanian dynasty. He was 
the favourite son of his father, who regarded him as a mascot 
because it was at Nishapur ^ that he heard of the death of 
Volagascs, and thus he looted upon him as born under a lucky 
star. 

Upon the death of ICobad, Xaoacs, the eldest son, 
assumed the insignia of royalty. But Me bodes, the Grand 
Viaicr, produced the will of Kobad in favour of Noshirwan, 
who was thereupon proclaimed Great King. There was, 
however, a strong party which supported Zames, the second 
son of Kobad, and, as he was blind in one eye and consequently 
ineligible for the throne, his adherents decided to crown his 
son and appoint the father to be regent. This conspiracy 
being discovered, Noshirwan took ruthless action and put to 
death all his brothers together with their entire male offspring, 
the son of Zames, by name Kobad, alone escaping. 

Th( ExecutioM of M&zdak axd the Masutcrt of Ms 
Followers. —^Equally ruthless was t.ic action taken against 

^ Th^ life Niitr-u^Dta ^aust^s^. m iituHar mAAHi^ * Urj w!Iiq vn ehH rtiiC«d 

K hun. (t H ntruontiiiAiy to Icflftbt ibii ■np^tidoii b vtUi Ifi FefuL 
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Mszdak, who h&d escaped the former massacre. He and 
one hundred thousand of his followers were put to death, 
and the sect was crushed for the time being' by this awfiil 
severity. Some centuries later we have the authority of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk for the statement that the Ismaills were the 
descend^ts of the Maidakites. Masudi states that the title 
of Noshirwan, or the “ New King,” was assumed after this 
massacre of the hdazdakites t but it is more correctly derived 
from Anuihitk-ruhm^ signifying “ of Immortal Spirit.” 

sfutduied vfitk Ramt^ a.o. ^33. — It a curious 
&ct that Noshirwan, whose fame rests to a considerable 
e^ent on ^his remarkable military exploits, was eager upon 
Ms accession to the throne to make peace with Rome. 
Probably he did not yet feel secure enough at home to embark 
on foreign campaigns.^ Justinian, on his part, desired to be 
free to face more vital issues in Italy and Africa. Both sides 
being similarly disposed, terms were easy to arrange and 
the war which had dragged on for thirty years was concluded 
on the following terms : (i) Rome agreed to pay eleven 
thousand pounds of gold ^ towards the upkeep of Derbent 
and other fortresses in the Caucasus, which continued to be 
^msoned by Persian troops ; (2) Rome was allowed to 
keep I^ra, but not as her headquarters in Mesopotamia j 
(3) in Laitca there was to be a restoration on both sides of 
Kptured forts ; and (4) Rome and Persia were to be allies 
for ever. 

Rman Sutzetm in Afrita md a.o. 533-539.—Rome 
^ined immensely by the treaty as Justinian, served by the 
illustrious Belisarius, only required freedom from war in the 
^st to reconquer North Africa and Italy. Indeed the 
victories that crowned his arms in the six yeirs after the 
peace wfere^ so striking that Chosroes, who at first had 
contented himself with asking for a share of the spoils, became 
t loroughly alarmed by the prospect that as soon as the West 
wM subdued, its united forces under Belisarius would over¬ 
whelm Persia. His fears were increased by ambassadors 
whom he received from the Ostrogoths in Italy and from 
Armenia m a>d, 539, who pointed out that, unless he declared 

imrnediately, while Belisarius was still engaged in Italy, 
It wquid be too late. Urged by these weighty reasons, 
Noshirwan abruptly ended the so-called eternal peace. 

» A tarn (^DiTtkci to ibau( tulf i. milUoi peyaJ, tterluf 
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The Capture and Sack of Antioch by Noshirwan^ a.d. 540. 

Rome was totally unprepared for the invasion of Noshirwan, 
who, instead of wasting his strength in attacking the fortresses 
of Mesopotamia, crossed the Euphrates below Circesium, the 
frontier fortress already referred to in connexion with the 
expedition of Julian. He treated with pitiless cruelty the 
first town that he captured in order to strike terror throughout 
Syria, and marched towards rich Antioch, ravaging the open 
country and extorting ransoms as he proceeded. Antioch 
had suffered from a series of earthquakes little more than a 
decade previously, its fortifications were badly designed and 
in a broken-^own condition, and there was no adequate 
g^rison for its defence. Consequently the capital of Syria 
with its priceless treasures fell an easy prey to Noshirwan, 
who, in pursuance of his policy which aimed at inspiring 
terror, destroyed every house and building that was not 
ransomed. ^ As was invariably the case under the Parthian 
and Sasanian Monarchs alike, there was no idea of an¬ 
nexation and administration, but only of raiding and 
destruction. 

Having attained his chief object, the Great King was 
ready to make peace, and terms were finally agreed upon 
by which he was to receive (a) five thousand pounds of gold 
as a war indemnity ; and ( 5 ) five hundred pounds of gold to 
be paid annually towards the upkeep of the Derbent and other 
garrisons. Pending ratification of the treaty, Noshirwan 
visited Seleucia, the port of Antioch, where he bathed in the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea, and in unconscious 
imitation of the old Assyrian conquerors erected altars and 
offered sacrifices. On his return march he extorted contribu¬ 
tions from Apamea, Edessa, Dara, and other cities along the 
northern route, although it would appear that he received 
notice of the ratification of the treaty at Edessa. As a result 
of this flagrant breach of faith, Justinian, for whom the entire 
position of afiairs had been changed by the victory of 
Belisarius in Italy, denounced the recently concluded treaty 
and ^rew the entire responsibility for the rupture upon 
Noshirwan. The Great King, who had certainly shown to 
little advantage in these proceedings, spent the following 
winter in building a Grecian city on the model of Antioch in 
the neighbourhood of Ctesiphon. According to Tabari, so 
exact was the copy of the original that the Antiochene 
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captives found their way to their new houses without any 
difficulty 1 

The C^mpai^tif in LitzUa, a.d. j40-5j'7.—Reference 
has already beeji made to Lazica* the ancient Colchis^ which 
in A.D, had received Roman protection. As time went 
by, an irksome commercial monopoly had been imposed by the 
Roman Governor, who had established himself at the port of 
Petra. At first there had been no tribute demanded and no 

2 uestion had been raised of admitting a Roman garrison. 

.onsequently the Lazic Kin^ felt aggrieved, and in a.p- ^40 
appealed to the Court of Persia- Nosbirwan, on this occasion, 
displayed considerable imagination, if not insight. He 
realized that to hold Lazica would impose a heavy drain 
on his resources j but he dreamed of the day when he might 
launch a great fleet on the Black Sea and attack the Roman 
possessions, if not Constantinople itself, and on this account 
he agreed to grant his protection to the suppliant King. 
Giving out that he was summoned to re|iel an invasion of the 
Huns in Iberia, he rapidly marched through that country, 
and before it was possible for Homan reinforcements to arrive 
he had bwieged and captured Petra, with the result that Lazica 
became for the time being a Persian province and the Persian 
Empire reached to the Black Sea. As may readily be under¬ 
stood, the yoke of the Great King was soon found to be 
heavier than that of Rome, more especially as the Lazlc nation 
had been converted to Christianity, 

Noshirw.m, realizing the hopelessness of holding the 
country without cfFectitig radical changes, determined to 
remove the entire population and to fill their place with 
subjects of his own. In pursuance of this stupendous 
scheme, he attempted to procure the assassination of the 
Lazic King Gubazes. The plot, however, failed, and the 
intended victim appealed to Justinian, who afforded him 
protection. ^ Thus war again broke out in a,d. 549 and it 
raged for eight years, Petra was besieged by the Romans, 
and Its garrison was so reduced in numlwrs that a mine 
which had been dug would, if used, have resulted in the 
capture of the place. But the Roman General delayed, hoping 
for the promise of a specific reward from Justinian, and in the 
meanwhile a Persian army thirty thousand strong suddenly 
appeared on the scene and drove off the besiegers. The 
country being unable to maintain a large force, only five 
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thoimnd PctTiians were left to support the garrison, and this 
field armjr was completely dispersed with very heavy losses 
by an allied Roman and l^zic force. 

In the following year a decisive action was fought in 
which Rome gained a complete victory owing to the death 
of the Persiaji general, who was shot by an arrow. Petra 
was then again besieged, and this time, after a memorable 
defence in w'hicb the utmost gallantry was displayed by the 
heroic Fcrsiaii garrison, practically every member of which 
was killed or wounded, the great fortress fell. Yet once 
more the position changed ; mr a large Persian force, sup¬ 
ported by dephants, appeared on the scene and reduced I .a?.tea, 
except a few districts to which Rome clung. This was the 
state of affairs in a.d. 551, when peace was concluded. Rut 
inasmuch as both Lazica and the country of the Saracens 
were excluded from the operatioii of this peace, it afforded no 
relief to the sorely-tried Gubazes and his people. 

In A.D. 552 the balance of success ky with the Persians, 
and but for their lack of capacity they would have driven 
the Romans out of the country. GuMzes had complained 
to Justinian against the Roman gencraU, and the latter, tn 
sdtHlcfence, had accused the King of meditating treachery. 
In consequence they received permission to arrest him, and, 
as he offered resistance, he was killed. Thereupon the 
Lazi again changed aides ; but, as Persia gave no effectual 
support, in a.u. 555 they made terms with Rome, stipulat¬ 
ing that the murderers of their King should be punished 
and that his brother Tzathes should be appointed to succeed 
him. 

The Persian general, when too kte, appeared in the field 
with a large force and attacked the Roman post of Phasis 
at the mouth of the river of that name, Being BUperior in 
numbers the Persians would probably have stormed the weak 
wooden defences ; but the Roman genera! with much astute¬ 
ness spread a rumour of the impending arrival of an army 
from Byzantium, which caused the Persian Commander to 
divide his forces, so that he was ultiinately defeated and 
driven out of the country, This disaster convinced Nos hirwan 
that his dream of fighting Rome by sea was fantastic, and that 
I..azica was too distant for him to hold. Moreover, during 
this period he was engaged In other wars, for which he desired 
to keep his hands free. 
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The Second Peace with Rome^ a . d . 562.—In a . d . 557 
a truce was arranged for a period of 6ve years, and this finally 
culminated in a peace which was concluded in a . d . 562, In 
return for withdrawing from Lazica and waiving all claims 
to it, Noshirwan was guaranteed 30,000 pieces of gold 
annually. The other articles provided that Christians were 
not to be persecuted, although forbidden to proselytise ; 
that Dara was not to be the headquarters of the Prefect of 
the East ; and that Persia was to undertake the charge of 
Derbent. Finally the peace was to last for fifty years. 

Upon the whole this treaty was favourable to both 
contracting powers ; for Rome received Lazica though 
paying a sum of money in return. The other articles were 
equally fair and reasonable and indicate that both sides 
were weary of the war. It was, of course, certain that Persian 
vanity would represent the rnoney as tribute paid by Rome, 
and Tabari informs us that this was the case ; but the great 
Western Power does not appear to have felt any serious 
loss of prestige from a payment which secured the possession 
of a fertile and strategi^ly valuable province. 

The Coming of the Turks .—The Turks, the Tu-chueh 
of the Chinese, derived their descent from the Assena clan 
of the Huing-nu or Huns.* In a.d. 433, owing to the 
®£i6*'^sion of the third Toba Emperor, five hundred families 
migrated to the borders of the kingdom of the Jwen-Jwen, 
where they derived their name of Turk from a hill shaped like 
a helmet, which is still termed Durko in some of the many 
Turkish dialects. They served the Jwen-Jwen as iron¬ 
workers, and gradually became so strong that their chief, 
Tumen, demanded a princess of the paramount tribe in 
marriage. The demand was refused, and in the war that 
ensued the Jwen-Jwen were so utterly defeated that their 
name is never even heard again. 

The Turks first appear in Persian history about the middle 
of the sixth century, at which period they were organized in 
two divisions. The Eastern Turks owned the northern 
districts, from Mongolia to the Ural Mountains, and the 
Western Turks held sway from the Altai Mountains to the Sir 
Daria. Tumen, the first Khakan^ died in a.d. 533, and was 
succeeded by his son Kolo, whose reign was very short, and 

* yiJt E, H. Pirker** TAomimd rtart of tJu Tartar), Bk. IV, j ilio Tit Htart of /#»<». 
p. 19. 
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it was his brother, Mokan Khan, who entered into relations 
with Noshirwan, in a.d. 554, 

The Subjugation of the fVhite Huns. —To return to the 
White Huns, it would appear that Noshirwan, like Justinian 
after the first peace, was able to take advantage of the truce 
and the treaty of peace which followed it to wage the series 
of campaigns that have placed him on the pinnacle of fame. 
But, as there are no detailed chronicles to which reference 
can be made for dates, a general outline only can be given* 

The Ephthalites, who had been crushed by Kobad, were 
again invaded in their own country by Noshirwan, aided 
by the Khakan of the Turks* The Persian arms were entirely 
successful, the White Hun monarch was slain, and his 
territories were divided between Noshirwan and his allies. 
So far as is known, the Oxus was made the boundary once 
again, and by this agreement Persia recovered historical 
Balkh. Noshirwan, to seal the treaty, married a daughter of 
Mokan Khan, and his heir was the offspring of this marriage. 

The Campaign against the Khaxars, —Of less importance 
than the campaign against the Ephthalites was the attack 
on the Khazars* This people, which had already been 
defeated by Kobad, was attacked by Noshirwan, who ravaged 
their territory and massacred the wild tribesmen by thousands. 

The Arabian Campaign^ circa a.d. 576,—About the 
beginning of the sixth century of our era, the Abyssinians, 
who were a Christian people, had invaded and taken possession 
of the Yemen, which became a province of Abyssinia, Under 
Abraha, a famous warrior, the hold of the conquerors was 
greatly strengthened and several churches were erected, among 
other places at Sana* The results of these campaigns were 
naturally pleasing to Rome, and just as naturally displeasing 
to Noshirwan, who thirsted for fresh conquests and decided 
to reduce Arabia and incidentally to drive out the Abyssinians* 
At his court there happened to be a refugee prince of the old 
Himyarite stock, who had escaped to Persia and repeatedly 
urged Noshirwan to add to his laurels by expelling the invader* 
An expedition was prepared which sailed down the Persian 
Gulf, doubled Ras-al-Hadd, and, coasting along the southern 
side of Arabia, reached Aden in safety* There the Himyantes 
rallied in large numbers to their Prince, the Abyssinians 
under Masruk, the last member of the Abraha dynasty, 
were attacked and defeated, and the Himyarite prince was 
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placed on the throne as the Viceroy of Noshirwan. Truly a 
remarkable expedition when it is realized that the distance 
from Obolla to Aden was about 2000 miles. 

According to Tabari, Noshirwan also despatched an 
expedition to India which resulted in the gain^ of some 
provinces, There does not seem to be any certainty as to 
such a campaign, but there may well have been an expedition 
in this direction. 

The Campaign with the Turks ,—Possibly the occupation 
of the Trans-Oxus provinces of the Ephthalites increased 
the power of the Turks so that they became a potential 
menace to Persia. At any rate we learn that Dizabul, or 
Silzibulos, in A.D. 567 sent an embassy to the Great King with 
proposals for an alliance. Noshirwan, in deep perplexity, 
adopted the foolish course of poisoning the ambassadors and 
stating that they had died from natural causes 1 Enraged at 
this outrage Dizabul despatched an embassy to the Court of 
Justin, who made a treaty and sent a return embassy in a.d. 
569. Meanwhile the Turks invaded Persia, but apparently 
fled at the approach of a Persian army. Failing to succeed 
by force of arms, Dizabul sent a second embassy to the Court 
of Byzantium in a.d. 571, and begged Justin to denounce 
the peace with Persia, which had run only nine years. 

The Third War with Rome,, a.d. 572.-579.—Curiously 
enough, Justin broke the peace with Persia for almost exactly 
similar reasons to those which impelled Noshirwan to invade 
Syria after his first treaty of peace with Rome. In other 
words, he was afraid that the rival power was becoming too 
strong. Furthermore, the Great King was already fully 
seventy years of age and it was hoped that his powers were 
failing. But the old lion was still a dangerous antagonist, 
and no sooner was his kingdom menaced than he took the field 
in person with a large army, drove off the Roman force which 
was besieging Nisibis and pursued it to Data, which he 
invested. Meanwhile a flying column, six thousand strong, 
raided Syria, burned the suburbs of Antioch, destroyed 
Apamea, and after ravaging far and wide rejoined Noshirwan 
before Dara. 

This great fortress was surrounded by lines of circum- 
vallation, its water-supply was diverted, and towards the 
close of A.D. 573 it surrendered, with the result that the 
Emperor Justin, overwhelmed by the disaster, abdicated in 
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favour of Count Tiberius. The new Emperor purchased 
a year’s truce at the cost of 45,000 gold pieces, and the time 
was employed in the recruiting and organization of large 
forces from the Rhine, the Danube, and the frontier provinces. 
But the heart of Tiberius failed him, and he purchased an 
extension of the truce for three years, at the rate of 30,000 
gold pieces per annum, with the condition that Armenia was 
not to benefit by it. 

The mountain province was invaded immediately after 
the conclusion of the partial truce, and Noshirwan speedily sub¬ 
dued Persian Armenia. He then attacked Roman Armenia ; 
but his progress was checked by a partial reverse and the 
capture of his baggage by a Scythian Chief, Kurs, who was in 
the service of Rome. Shortly afterwards, the Great King 
avenged this reverse by surprising a Roman camp by night. 
He then withdrew for the winter, and the Roman leader 
took advantage of his absence to plunder Persian Armenia. 
In A.D. 576 a Roman army suffered a crushing defeat. 
In the following year there was no important military event, 
and in a.d. 578 the rival armies devastated far and wide, 
unopposed by one another. On this occasion Maurice, 
destined to succeed to the purple, after ravaging Persian 
Armenia, entered Arzanene and Eastern Mesopotamia. 
He furthermore despatched a raiding band into Kurdistan, 
where the aged Noshirwan viewed their ravages from the 
high mountains of his summer retreat. He fled to Ctesiphon, 
and there shortly afterwards died. 

The Christian Community under Noshirwan .—In Chapter 
XXXVII1. we saw how the declaration by the Church in 
Persia affirming the “ two natures ” in Christ had cut it 
off from the neighbouring empire, which was monophysitic 
so far as its Eastern half was concerned. Under Justin, 
however, there was a return to dyophysitism on the part of 
the Eastern Roman Empire and a reconciliation with Rome. 
This might have led to a revival of persecution in Persia, but, 
fortunately for the Church, Mar Aba the Great, a converted 
Zoroastrian, was Patriarch, and although Noshirwan, upon 
the rebellion of his Christian son, Nushishad, threatened 
to blind Mar Aba and to throw him into a sand pit, the 
fearless Patriarch was able to clear himself before the Great 
King, who though severe was just, and sincerely admired him. 

The activity of the Persian, or Nestorian, church at this 
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period was indeed wonderfuL By a,o, 540 bishoprics had 
been founded at Herat and Samarcand. In the follow mg 
century the first effort for the conversion of China was made. 
This mission, which was destined to attain considerable success, 
was so Persian in character that the Ncstorian churches it 
founded were known as “Persian temples." The same 
religious enterprise was also responsible for the legend of 
Prester John. India, too, was a scene of fruitful missionary 
labour, the results of which are still visible.^ 

During the sixth century a Persian bishop, Ivon by name^ 
is said to have visited England. In 1001 his body was 
miraculously discovered by a ploughman in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, and a church was dedicated to the saint, who has given 
its name to St. Ives.* This is, I betieve, thcc:ar)ie9t recorded 
connexion between Iran and England. About the same 
time a certain Hormisdaa, or The Gift of Hormuz,” was 
elected Pope^ and there is little doubt that this constitutes an 
early link between Persia and Europe. 

Thi Character and Achievements of Noshirwsn^ —Noshir* 
“ the Just ” is undoubtedly the most illustrious fip;ure 
in the history of Iran, so far as it is known to the Persians, 
who, as already stated, are profoundly ignorant of the achieve¬ 
ments of Cyrus the Great, of Darius, or indeed of any ruler 
of their country before the Sasanian dynasty. His character 
appears to have been a mixture of strength and justice ; and 
^13 is what appeals to the Oriental, who despises kindline^ 
in his ruler, if unaccompanied by strength and capacity. His 
achievementa, which are referred to in detail in the following 
chapter, included the organization of a carefully graded 
land-tax in money, accompanied by a regular annual assess¬ 
ment of the crops. He also created a regular standing army 
with fix^ pay, and he checked the abuse which stills prevails 
in Peraia, albeit in a decreasing degree, of the drawing^ of 
pensions and salaries for non-existent men. His fostering 
care of agriculture, which included the reclamation of waste 
lands by grante of seeds, implements, and beasts, was constant 
throughout his rel^n, and, realizing that there was a need 
for a larger population, he insisted that every man and woman 
should many and work. Both mendicancy and idleness were 
punishable offences under this strenuous monarch. 
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He realized also the importance of coounuiiicatioiiSi^ from 
neglect of which so many empires have decayed and perished. 
He maintained the safety of the roads, and encouraged 
travellers to visit Fersia, showing his guests much bospitahty 
and liberality. Among them were seven Greek Neo-Platonist 
philosophers whom Justinian expelled^ and Browne believes 
that the importance of thmr visitj in its iniuence on the later 
mysticism of the Persians, was considerable. 

The devotion to knowledge of this many-^id^ ruler was 
equally pronounced. Aristotle and Plato he read in a Persian 
translation, which was made by his ordera. He institute a 
university at Gundtsapur, where medicine was specially 
studied, while philos^hy and other branches of literature 
were not neglected. The edicts of Ardeshir were republish^ 
during this reign and declared to be the supreme law of the 
land. A Khudh^y-Namak, or " Book of the Kings ” giving 
all the known history and legend of Persia, was also written, 
and it was mainly on this work that the famous epic of 
Firdausi was based. Even from distant India were ^brought 
the works of Pilpay, the literary precursor of Aesop s fibles, 
and from the same land the game of chess ^ was introduced j and 
indigo. It is also to be recollected that it was two cntcrpnsmg 
Persian monks who brought silkworm " seed," as it is termed 
to-day, from still more distant Khotan. Indeed, at this period, 
Persia was the central mart for the exchange of ideas between 
the East and West. 

Many arc the stories of this monarch, and among them 
Masudi gives the following : 

" The Ambassador of the Roman Emperor was shown 
and admired the magnificence of the palace of Noshirwan. 
But having observed that the square in front of it 
irregular in shape, he inquired the reason and was informed 
that an old woman owned the adjacent land, which she 
refused to sell at any price, and that the King would not take 
it by force. The Ambassador exclaimed, * This^Jrre^Iarity 
is more beautifbl t^n the most perfect square.' ” Many of 
Noshirwan's maxims have been preserved. One of them is 
to the effect that the most precious treasure and the most 
useful in time of need is a benefit conferred on a generous 
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man. Another runs, “ The days of good fortune flee in the 
twinkling of an eye, but the days of ill fortune appear to last 
for months.” 

Mention has been made of the dazzling victories of this 
illustrious monarch, and when beside them we place his 
equally splendid achievements in other spheres of action, his 
justice, his capacity for organization, his wide-minded tolera¬ 
tion and his sagacity, the impression produced is of a character 
of surpassing grandeur, which is rightly cherished by all true 
sons of Iran. 

Buzurgmihr ,—No account of Noshirwan would be com¬ 
plete without a reference to his celebrated Vizier, Buzurgmihr. 
This remarkable man first attracted the royal notice when 
acting as tutor to his son Hormuz, who at first resented the 
tutor’s zeal, but finally showed him intense respect and 
affection. Buzurgmihr was soon made Vizier, and many of 
Noshirwan’s reforms may be attributed to his signal capacity. 
The introduction of chess is also believed to have been due 
to his influence. 

In the famous stories of the East, it is told how there was 
once a conference of philosophers in the presence of Noshirwan 
and the question of what constituted the greatest unhappiness 
was discussed. A Greek philosopher gave as his view an 
imbecile old age with poverty ; and an Indian collea^e 
disease of the body added to cares of the mind. Buzurgmihr 
said, “ For my part I hold that extreme misery is for a man 
to see the end of his life approaching without having practised 
wtue.” This reply won over the foreign philosophers to the 
views of the great Vizier, who exercised enormous influence 
during the reign of Noshirwan and of his successor. According 
to general belief he was put to death by Khusru Parviz on 
account of his belief in the doctrines of Christianity. 
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The Adminhtraiiex tf the Sasattiaa Empire .—Few pages 
are more interesting than those in which Tabari * describes 
the reorganization of the administration by Noshirwan; and 
his exposition of the principles on which the Great King acted 
i« corroborated by Masudi. As the system was adopted by 
succeeding monarchs, and indeed by the Caliphs, I propose 
to describe it In some detail. 

Upon his succession to the throne, Noshirwan, finding 
that Persia was suffering from tyranny. Injustice, corruption, 
insecurity, fanaticiani, and crime, set himself with an iron will 
to the task of carrying out reforms which would combat these 
gr<at evils. His first stejj was to form four great satrapies ; 
(fl) the East comprising Khorasan and Kerman ; the West 
including Irak and Mesopotamia ; (r) the North including 
Armenia and Azerbaijan j and (d) the South including Pars 
and Khuzistan. This somewhat dangerous iiinovatlDn, which 
gave immense power to four governore, was safeguarded by 
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the prestige and personal activity of the Great King and by 
a service of spies which was ublcjuitous. 

The Lavd T(Wf.—Of far ^eater imnortance than this 
division of the empire was his financial settlement The 
custom^ dating possibly from Achaetnentan times^ had been 
that the state received a proportion of the produce fixed 
according to the richness of the soil* and ranging from one- 
tenth to as much as one-half. This system of taitadon, which 
was made more onerous by the exactions of the officials, not 
only discouraged the culd^tor from increasing bis output, 
but also caused much waste, since the crops could not be 
reaped or the fruit collected undl the tax-collector was ready 
to take the share due to the state.^ 

Noshtrwan, with keen Insight, substituted a payment in 
money and in kind, each measure of ground being taxed at 
a dirheta * and one fixed measure of the produce. These 
payments, which applied only to the sown land, were never 
increased, and in consequence the cultivator was free to 
work for his own benefit, sure of reaping what he sowed. It 
is stated that an annual survey was made of all the land under 
cultivation. This Is difficult to believe because of the enormous 
staff the work would have required ; but it is certain that 
there was a remarkable advance in efficiency. In addition to 
the land tax, there was an assessment on fruit trees, a tax on 
propc^, and a poll tax. Payment of these taxes was made in 
three instalment^ at Intervals of four months, and to prevent 
oppression the Maglans were allowed to act as inspectors. 

Imprwemetiii in /rri^ation and CommuMuatioHS.-^Ap^rt 
from these special reforms, Noahirwan was constantly im¬ 
proving the water supply, on which then, as now, most of 
the crops depended, by the construction of dams and in other 
ways. He promoted the growth of population by dowering 
the poor and by Importing bodies of captives. Of equw 
importance was his care for communications of every kind. 
The chief arteries of commerce were guaided, and ample 
provision was made for the repair of bridges and the upkeep 
of the roads. To the European traveller in Persia of to-day 
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nothing is more striking than the utter neglect of roads and 
bridges, and it is sad to think that the inhabitants arc content 
to have it so. In the administration of justice, although 
Noshirwan was pitiless when necessary, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of the country severity was tempered with 
mercy, more especially in the case of the young. 

These reforms, it may be objected, depended on the 
prestige and incessant vigilance of one man ; and to a certain 
extent this is true. It is, however, equally true that a great 
man, especially if spared to rule for a long period, stamps an 
administration with his personality. Not only would the 
cultivators be less ready to tolerate extortion after enjoying 
the blessings of justice for more than a generation, but the 
tax-collectors themselves must have been more efficient and 
less rapacious than in the days which preceded these far- 
reaching reforms. 

The Army .—In no respect is there a greater contrast 
between the Parthian and Sasanian dynasties than in the 
composition of their armed forces. Under the Parthians 
light horsemen carrying nothing but the bow constituted 
the principal arm, heavy cavalry being but few in number 
and rarely playing a decisive role ; the infantry, as iii modern 
Persia, scarcely counted. Under the Sasanians victory or 
defeat depended on the splendid cavalry. It was heavily 
armed, like the knights of mediaeval Europe, the supply of 
light cavalry being left to somewhat despised allies such as 
the Saracens. The Persian cavalry soldier, as we see him on 
the bas-reliefs, wore a helmet and a coat of mail, and was 
further protected by a round shield. His weapons included 
a heavy lance, a sword, a mace, and a bow and arrows. The 
horse, too, was so much protected by armour that the dray¬ 
like chargers of the bas-reliefs were as necessary as was the 
similar horse of the mediaeval European knight, whose 
descendant draws the brewer’s cart in modern England. 
The archers, like the English bowmen of the Middle Ages, 
formed the most important part of the infantry, being trained 
to shoot with great accuracy and rapidity from behind the 
wattled shields which the Achaemenians had adopted from 
the Assyrians, and which had remained ever since as an article 
of equipment in the Persian army. The rest of the infantry, 
whose function was to support the archers, was armed with 
spears and swords, but wore little defensive armour. As the 
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accounts of the campaigns show, these armies were able to 
fight Roman legionaries on equal terms, whereas the Parthians 
almost invariably avoided a hand-to-hand contest. 

As described in Chapter XXII., it was at Arbela that 
elephants first appeared in a recorded battle, but no mention 
is made of the part they played. From that time forward 
their importance was considerable, although they were 
neglected by the Parthians. They were taken even to remote 
Lazica by the Sasanian troops, and, as will appear later, the 
elephant corps rendered signal service against the Arabs. 

The Sasanian empire furthermore showed its superiority 
to the earlier dynasty by studying the art of besieging cities 
and by developing siege trains. Against the Parthians a 
fortified city was practically impregnable, whereas the Sasanian 
monarchs, especially in the later period, captured almost every 
fortress of importance which they invested. The usual method 
was to advance by means of trenches and under the protection 
of wattled shields to the ditch, which was filled up with 
fascines and earth. Battering rams and other engines were 
then brought up, and when a breach was effected an assault 
was delivered. Or a mound was erected on which baUstae 
were planted, and the enemy was driven from his defences. 
There is, of course, no reason to suppose that the Sasanians 
excelled the Romans, who were their teachers, in the art of 
besieging cities ; but they were enormously in advance of 
the Parthians in everything that belonged to the scientific 
side of war. 

In Noshirwan’s army no money was paid except to 
efficient men who were completely armed, and, if members 
of a cavalry corps, properly mounted. There is a typical 
story that when the Great King appointed a Paymaster- 
General with full authority, that official would not exercise 
his functions until Noshirwan himself appeared on parade 
to draw his pay. The Great King duly rode on to the 
ground, was carefully inspected, and, being found to be 
short of the two extra bowstrings which formed part of a 
mounted officer's equipment, was directed to go to the palace 
and return fully equipped. To his credit, Noshirwan obeyed, 
and upon being finally passed was given his pay, fixed at four 
thousand and one dirhems^ or ,£112, which was the highest 
salary permissible. 

It appears that the great monarch reverted to Ardeshir's 
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poliqr of a regular standing army, as against the old system 
of feudal levies. 

The Monarch md hh Cfistn. —^Thc Sasanian monarch lived 
in a court whose splendour and luxury were unsurpassed by 
that of any dynasty in the world's history, in which connexion 
Diocletian wore robes copied from those of the Sasanian 
monarch and the rules o^rocedurc at his court were taken 
from the same source. Tne bas-reliefe have preserved for 
us a faithful representation of the splendid armour^ the rich^ 
embroideries, and the superb horse trappings affected by the* 
Crait King. His surroundings were gorgeous, and consptcu- 
OU5 among his treasures was the royal “ Faradise " carpet, 70 
cubits long and 60 broad. To quote Muir, it represented 
a garden, the ground wrought in gold, and the walks in silver ; 
meadows of emeralds, and rivulets of pearls ; trees, flowers, 
and fruits of sparkling diamonds, rubies, and other precious 
stones/* This unsurpassed carpet, the great golden throne 
with its ruby supports, and the priceless crown which had to 
be suspended owing to its great weight, have struck the 
imagination of mankind. 

Stately too were the ceremonie^ in which the king sac 
remote on his throne behind curtains, not even the highest 
of the nobles being allowed to approach his person unless 
specially summoned. Masudi tells us that there were three 
great divisions at Court. The Knights and Princes stood 
thirty feet from the curtain on the right of the throne. A 
similar distance farther back were marshalled the Governors 
and tributary kings who resided at Court ; and, finally, 
the buffoons, singers, and musicians formed a third division. 
Guards were probably stationed on the lei^ of the throne. 
When the King gave permission for a subject to approach 
he tied a handkerchief over his mouth to prevent his breath 
polluting the “ Sacred Presence ’* and, passing behind the 
curtain, fell prostrate until bidden to rise. 

In some respects the position of women was good, for 
as a rule they were not secluded. Khusru Parviz, however, 
kept perhaps the largest harem ever recorded, Tabari giving 
the number of its occupants as 12,000 ! At the same tirne 
he was devotedly attached to Shirin. As was customary in 
the Achaemenian dynasty, there was one chief wife, who 
was generally of the biood royal, though this rule was by no 
means invariably observed. The number of his women 
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must have ruined many of the weaker monarchy, and it was a 
terribie drain on the resources of the Empire. 

The chief pastime of the Great King was the chase, in 
which the quarry was usually collected into paradises," or 
else a large district was beaten and the game driven within a 
netted indosure. Hawking also was a sport of great antiquity, 
and a Chief Falconer was among the great officers at the 
Sasanian Court. 

The game of polo was played by the Sasanian monarchs, 
and we read in the Pahlavi history already mentioned, that 
the founder of the dynastv was sent for to the court of Ardawan, 
where he accompanied tne King’s sons both to the chase and 
to the polo ground. This is the earliest historical reference 
to polo, so far as 1 know. The recognition of Shapur 1 . 
when tested at this game has been already narrated. 

Among the later monarchs, not only Khusru Parvia, 
but even Shirin and her ladies, played polo, as the following 
tines from Nizami prove: 

Whoi he (Khtitru) Mchcd liic pedo gniimdf 

The Mzy-had mm cci tiidr itccdi with joy* 

Thej flUfted pk^', whcft erery Moca 
Appeired t Sun, uid entry partridge a hfiwk. 

* m m W 

At time) the Sun bore off the ball, it timci the Mo«. 

Now Shiria wdd and now the Shift i 

Of indoor games chess has already been referred to. 
Music was evidently held in high esteem, as the bas-reliefe 
show ; and even while shooting the Great King kept his 
orchestra dose at hand to celebrate his prowess. Probably 
the music which is still played in the chief cities of Persia to 
greet the rising and the setting sun dates back to this period.* 

7 *Ae Pahiavi Lrangka^e .—The question of the languages 
in use during the Sasanian period is somewhat complicated 
and obscure. An extensive literature, estimated by West’ 
to be equal in bulk to the Old Testament, has come down to 
us in PahJavi.* This term applies rather to the script than to 
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the language, but it is generally employed to denote the ofEcial 
language of Persia under the Sasanian dynasty. Its earliest 
use has been traced back to the fourth century b.c., and the 
latest work written in it dates from the ninth century a.d. 
But during the latter half of its existence the use of Pahlavi 
was confined to the copying of works already written in that 
language. An amazing peculiarity of the language is that 
what was read was entirely different from what was written. 
For instance, for the title “ King of Kings ” the Aramaic 
Malkan-Malka was written^ whereas Skahan-Shah was read^ 
Other common examples are lahma^ written for bread, whereas 
nan was read, and so forth. Such a procedure was not 
unnatural to people whose scripts were composed entirely of 
ideograms and symbols, ^ or rather, who always continued to 
treat these groups of letters as ideograms. Browne, moreover, 
aptly points out that in the stydk^ or “ numbers,'’ used for 
accounts at the present day throughout Persia, abbreviated 
and mutilated forms of the Arabic names for the different 
numbers are employed. 

In Chapter IX. I have dealt briefly with the Avesta, 
which was written in a special language termed Avcstic, 
and had been neglected until the establishment of the 
Sasanian dynasty, when it was carefully collected and 
compiled by Ardeshir. Here, again, it was in a great 
measure owing to the explanations in Pahlavi that the study 
of the Zoroastrian scriptures became practicable. Until 
comparatively recently the Zoroastrian scriptures were termed 
the Zend-Avesta in Europe ; but it is now understood that 
Zend is the “ explanation ” of the old text in Pahlavi : 
Pazend, a term which is also used, is a “ re-explanation.” 
It may be asked what is the relation between modern Persian 
and Pahlavi. The reply is that Pahlavi is archaic Persian 
as it was spoken before the introduction of Arabic, and, if 
read out to the educated inhabitant of modern Persia, by 
which means the Huzvarisk element disappears, it would be 
found to be intelligible to some extent. 

Pahlavi Rock Inscriptions. — The Pahlavi inscriptions 
chiselled on the rocks, many of which have been deciphered, 
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possess considerable historical importance. That at the 
Naksh-i~Rajab dates from the reign of Ardeshlr.^ It is written 
in two forms of Fnhlavi and accompanied a Greek traosla'' 
tion. At the end of the eighteenth century de Sacy made a 
successful attempt to translate It with the aid of this ; but, 
in spite of this brilliant success and the labours of devoted 
workers in the held, much still remains to be accomplisbed for 
the elucidation of these old-time records. 

Pithlavt Literature. —West divides PaKlavi literature into 
three divisions, as follows ; 

U) Pahlavi translations of Avesu texts ; 

(i) Pahlavi texts on religious subjects ; and 
(r) Pahlavi texts on non-religious subjects. 

^ Division (a) includes twenty-seven works ; but, as West 

f joints out, they cannot be regarded as specimens of Pahlavi 
iterature, “ because the Parsi translators have been fettered 
by the A vesta arrangement of the words,” 

Division (^) is represented by fifty-five works, containing 
half a million W'ords. Much literature of value is included 
in this class, the Dinkartj or '* Acts of Religion,” and the 
Bundahishn^ or ” Ground Giving,” being especially important. 
Other works arc given by West, besides nuoxerous sapngs, 
commentaries, and traditions. 

In the last division there are only eleven works. Oldest 
ot these is the TTatkar-i-Zariraitf a Pahlavi romance, written 
about A.D. 500. This stot^', as Browne points out, *' assumes 
throughout a certoin acquaintance with the whole epic cycle.” 
it treats of only one episode in the National Epic, but the 
^ential features of the legend are the same in the original, 
in 'labari, and in the S/takuiJtna ; and this fact is of great 
importance. Of still greater value Is the Pahlavi Kamamat-i- 
Artakhshatr-i^Papakattf os ” The Deeds of Ardeshir Papakan," 
which has been translated into German by Nbldeke. It was 
written about a.o. 600, and a comparison with the Shahnama 
again shows how carefully Fijniausl followed bis Sasanian 
authorities. Other works include treatises on the wonders 
of Sistan and on the game of chess. No poems have come 
down to us ftom Sasanian times. 

The MoJels 0} the Smaman Arthitem .—Little remains 
of the architecture and art of the preceding Parthian dynasty, 
and it is impossible to praise what there is. The Sasanian 
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kings indeed inkerjted the glorious monuments of the Arehae- 
menians in a very different condition from thnt in \?hich we 
see them tcKkty, out it was to Ctesiphon and Ilatra that they 
turned to find a model for their needs. In this connexion 
it is to be remembered that the seat of Persian power was not 
In Persia proper but rather in the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley^ and that Ctesiphon, inherited from the Parthlans, was 
the real capital. 

The Maift Featurts vf Sasanian Anhititture .—The older 
Sasanian palaces, some of the best known of which [ propose 
to describe very briefly, are practically all built on one plan, 
which is extremely simple. 

The buildings, which were oblong rectangles, generally 
lay East and West, with a superb Porch or Arch in the exact 
centre as its cvilminating feature, and this feature is still 
retained in Persian ecclesiastical and domestic architecture. 
A second feature was the numlter of square rooms, vaulted 
with domes and opening one into another, A court was an 
invariable feature, os in modern Persia, and nowhere was 
there a second storey. I'hc decoration was carried out by 
means of arched recesses, cornices, and pilasters, much as at 
Hatra. Intertialjy stucco and painting were employed. 

The Firuzabud Palace .—To the south-east of Shiraz on 
one of the two routes leading to Bushire was situated Jur, now 
Firuzabad, the earliest existing Sasanian palace, which is 
believed to date from the middle of the third century a.o. 
The ground plan is an oblong measuring 320 feet by 170 feet 
with a single entrance consisting of a fine arch, opening into 
a vaulted hall 90 feet long by 43 feet wide. On either side 
of this noble feature are lesser halls similar in character. 
Beyond .these principal chambers were three square rooms 
surmounted by elliptical brick domes, which are the earliest 
extant example of the dome* in Persia, These apartments, 
with their ornamented doorways and false windows, led into 
small rooms opening on to 3 large court some ninety feet 
square, round which W'ere built rooms of various sizes. The 
external ornamentation consisted of high narrow arches and 
reed-like pilasters which gave a simple and decidedly severe 
character to the whole pile, not, however, out of keeping 

^ " Tht llitwtty ErolutMti of ^ DoKK b PcTtii*"' C 
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with itA fortified character. Not hr from Fimzabad is 
Sarvistan, another 'palace of a somewhat later date, which, 
however, bears a close relationship to the older palace. 

The Tak-i- Kisra ,—The famous “ Arch of Khusru ” ‘ 
which moved the wonder of the Arabs so deeply, a$ will 
be seen in Chapter XLIL, is unfortunately but a 

fragment of the superb vaulted hall spanning 25.80 metres, 
in which the Great King, seated on his golden throne, 
showed himself to his subjects. Even in its decay this vast 
Audience Hall has excited the admiration of generations of 
travellers journeying up the Tigris to Baghdad. Ornamenca¬ 
tion was given to the facade by dividing it up by means of 
string-courses and pilasters, and, as may be seen from the 
illustration, the result was most elfective. No sufficient 
indications are left to enable us to trace the ground plan of 
this magnificent palace, the supreme architectural effort of 
Noshirwan, but there is little doubt that it was arranged on 
the lines of the palaces already described. Its ruin is used 
by Khakant to serve as a warning, in the lines : 

KnoHr, O hurt I the virnmg t 

Look £rom thy c^a ind lec in the 
of the mirror of 

Ai once by wRjr of the Dijk^ tike up \h.y ibode MadAin : 

And from thy itirt i lecofid 

l>ijli on tho loii of 

The Palace oj Khitsm as JCjjrr-f-JA/ris.—Flruzabad and 
Sarvistan were comparatively small, and were r.ot designed to 
accommodate large retinues, but we now turn to a palace 
of a different type. At Kasr-i-$htrin, on the western slopes 
of the Zagros, the Imarat-i-Khvsru^ or “ Palace of Khusru,” 
dating from early in the seventh century, is set in a park 
6000 metres in drcumfcrence, of which the walls, rising in 
places to metres, can still be traced. Only the roots of 
date-palms and of pomegranates are now visible in this vast 
pleasaunce ; but the Arab writers have detailed the beauty 
of the gardens and the number of rare animals which wandered 
about the park in perfect freedom. 

The magmiiccnt palace, in front of which glittered an 

* U U Eertped iLt oc tht fenmer ihc oWo- majiiaf 

of bath virtili ii iJk umc- 

■ M WThe CiEifli** ibe nunr bj which the Anb* dettfn^d sJ" 
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artificial she«t of water, lay east and west ; its length was 34! 
metres and its greatest width 1^7 metres. To the east there 
was a double ramp rising to a terrace 99 metres in width, 
supported by vaulted chambers, three of which formed an 
entrance to a long corridor on to which many rooms opened. 
The main entrance was by the ramp and across the terrace 
to a second incline adorned by twenty-four columns, which 
led to the apartments of the Great King. The first immense 
hall was divided into three aisles and led to a square chamber. 
Then other chambers were entered, and a colonnade looked 
on to a central court. The royal chambers (as at PersepoUs) 
had wooden roofs, and the other rooms were generally vamted. 
The niaterial employed is much inferior to the dressed iime^ 
stone of the Achacmcnian architects and consisted of boulders 
embedded in plaster, materials which both abounded in the 
neighbourhood. The columns were composed of bricks cut 
to shape and plastered, and here again there is a marked 
contrast to the magnificence of the Acnaemenians. 

The Palace at Maihita ,—The palace at Mashita was also 
built by Khusru Parvtz early tn the seventh century. Erected 
on a smaller scale than the Imarat-i-Khuiru^ it has ornamen¬ 
tation of surpassing richness, the hard stone being divided 
up into triangles in which arc carved rosettes, surrounded 
by an artistic tracery of foliage and fruits, among which 
animals of many kinds may be recognized. Indeed it is 
believed that nowhere within the limits of the Persian Empire 
was there ever such sumptuous and elaborate decoration as 
that lavished by foolish Khusru Parviz on a palace situated 
far from Iran, which he was not destined to enjoy for more 
than a few years. 

The Bas-Reliefs at Naksh-t-Rustam ,-—^By far the most 
famous and typical examples of Sasanian art are the bas- 
reliefs at Naksh-i-Rustam■^ or *' Figure of Rustam," as they are 
termed, other and similar interesting exanmles of which are to 
be found at Shapur and elsewhere. In Chapter XV. I have 
referred to the tombs of the mighty Achaemenian sovereigns 
which were cut in the face of a ^tfF, and it is bdow these mat 
the Sasanian monarchs with considerable appropriateness have 
engraved the record of their triumphs. Mfore describing 
the figures which stand out eo grandly as one approaches the 
artificially-scarped cliff, it is of some interest to note that, 
as in the case of the rock sculptures of Behlstun, their true 
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character has been proved only within the last hundred years. 
Persians for many centuries have refused to see in the 
great ^ bearded warriors anything but a representation of 
Rustam, their matchless champion, and this error is still per¬ 
petuated in the term “ Figure of Rustam ” invariably used by 
all classes in referring to the bas-reliefs. European travellers 
have, of course, made mistakes in their accounts, none of 
which are so quaint as that of Josafa Barbaro, the Venetian 
traveller of the fifteenth century, whose delightfiil description 
forms the heading to this chapter. Even Niebuhr, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, accepted the Persian identi¬ 
fication with Rustam, and it was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth that the error of attributing half the sculptures 
to the Parthian dynasty was finally given up. 

The bas-reliefs at Naksh-i~Rustam are seven in number, 
of which the fourth or central group is the most important. 
It commemorates the capture of the Emperor Valerian, the 
crowning military exploit of the Sasanian dynasty. The 
description given by Curzon is so masterly that I cannot do 
better than quote it. He writes ; “ This panel is 35^ feet 
long and 16 feet high, its level at the bottom being about 
4 feet above the soil. The central figure, of more than 
human stature, is Shapur, seated on horseback and receiving 
the ^ homage of the two Romans, the captive Caesar and 
Cyriadis or Miriades, the obscure fugitive of Antioch, who 
was elevated by the scorn of the conqueror to the imperial 
purole. The Sasanian King presents the handsome features 
so familiar from sculptures and coins, with thick outstanding 
clusters of curls, and wears the mUr^ crown surmounted by 
the globe. His well-trained beard is tied in a knot below 
his chin ; a necklet of large stones or ornaments hangs about 
his throat ; and behind him in the air, as also from his sword 
hilt and plaited charger^s tail, float the dynastic fillets or 
frilled ribands. His lower limbs are clad in the flowing 
shulwars of the period; while his left hand grasps his sword 
hilt, his right is outstretched to meet the uplifted hands of 
the standing Cyriadis, to whom he appears to be giving the 
cydarii or royal circlet. The Syrian wears the Roman dress, 
as also does the kneeling Caesar, whose hands are outstretched 
in mute supplication, and whose face wears an expression of 
piteous appeal. Valerian alsg has a chaplet round his head ; 
and both captives have shackles or fetters round their ankles.” 
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Three of the other tablets represent a spirited equestiian 
combat. The seventh portniys the investicure of Ardeshir 
Fapakan with the iydurij by the god Hormuad. This bas- 
relief, which is believed to be the oldest, is somewhat crude, 
the god ami the monarch bestriding horses, represcitted as 
standing with their heads touching one another, which are 
t^uite disproportlDnate to their riders. The figure on the 
right hand of the spectator is the god, who holds a sceptre 
in his left hand, while with his right he presents the ^dttris 
to Ardeshir, The founder of the 5 a.sanian dynasty tramples 
on a prostrate enemy, probably Ardawan, the last Parthian 
monarch. 


The lIuHttHjf Scenet qJ Khttiru Parviz .—‘We will now 
turn to the famous Tak-i-Bustan, or ” Arch of the Garden,’* 
n^r Kermanshah, which commemorates the reign of Khusru 
Parviz. The monuments consist of two deep arches cut out 
in the face of the mountain, the largest measuring over *^0 
feet in height and aa in depth. On the surface of the rock 
the k^stone ia a crescent, and in the spandrels are winged 
Victories, probably the work of Greek artists, as is also the 
carved orn^entation on each Bide of the grotto. The inner 
wall is divided into an upper and lower compartment. In 
the upper Khusru Parviz is represented! receiving chaplets 
from two supporters ; in the lower there is an equestrian 
figure of the same monarch. The sides of the arch arc 
covered with two bas-reliefe which represent in the one case 
a stag-hunt and in the other s boar-hunt. In the stag-hunt, 
the quarry is being driven by elephants into an enclosure 
formed by nets, where the monaren is apparently shown in 
various ports of the tablet as arriving, hunting, and returning 
home. The sport represented is probably that of one of the 
" Paradises,” and its artificial chameter is emphasized by the 
presence of musicians. In the boar-hunt the driving U again 
done by elephants and the monarch shoots the wild boar 
from a boat. Here the game has been collected into 
an enclosure, and musicians are still more apparent, seated 
in boats. In a comer the pigs are realistically shown in the 
process of being cleaned and packed on elephants. Alto¬ 
gether, these pieces repay prolonged study. 

The IVork of the Sasaamn Sihoer-^imitki ,—This attractive 
art » represented by three dkhes. In the first (p, 434) 
Bahram Gut is shown as killing a lion with hts sword, and 
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in the second (p. 442), Shapur fl. Is hunting stags. The 
monarchs can be identified by their head-dresses, which were 
changed with every reign. The third dish (p. 456) shows 
a grand hiint» lions, boars, and wild sheep all being ^phirally 
reproduced. Technically this art is of tnterest,^ owing to the 
fact that the figure subjects are not cast in one piece with the 
dish, but made separatdy by the repoussf process and soldered 
into their places in the design. 

The Statue of Shapur L —In a cave close to Shapur lies 
the only Persian statue known to exists which unhappily has 
not been spared by the iconoclasts. Originally it was carved 
out of a single block of stone and was attache to the roof of 
the cave. Upon entering the huge opening the visitor sees 
a pedestal 4 feet high, cut out or the living rock, on which 
the sandalled feet stDl remain. The statue itself lies behind, 
in a terribly mutilated condition, but it is possible to recog¬ 
nize the effigy as that of Shapur I,, who would with much 
appropriateness preside over the dty which he had founded. 

Ah Impression of Sasanian AttUmtufe and Art .—Tlus brief 
account, which is supplemented by the Illustrations, records 
what is best in Sasanian art, and it remains to summarize 
the general impressions it conveys. It has to be remembered 
that these palaces were constructed with a view to safety and 
dso to keeping the monarch invisible. Within these limita¬ 
tions the architect was called upon to construct a great hall 
in which the monarch could remain concealed by curtains, 
but which had to hold thousands of ministers, nobles, guards, 
and attendants. This great hall alone counted, and it will 
be conceded, when we take into consideration the climate 
whi<^ favoured a building open at the front, that the Sasariian 
architects deserve much credit. At any rate, a thousand 
years later the great mosque at Meshed was built on this 
model, which is still the only one used in Persia, 

Just as in their palaces, so also in their bas-reliefs the 
Sasaniati artists sought their models in the works of their 
predecessors. But ^eir art showed a great improvement on 
thdr models. The figures, more especially that of Shapur 
are noble, dignified presentments, and although the horses 
may strike the observer as clumsy in the tablets where they 
arc represented as standing still, yet when portrayed at 
charge they are full of life and animation, lu the hunting 
scenes life and movement appear in every detail of the 
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pictures^ and throughout the sculptures the armour and 
horec trappings are represented Kith great fidelity and much 
artistic taste. Perhaps, as at PmcpoJis, there is a certain 
monotony of theme ; yet, in view of the utter weakness of 
the Parthian models and the low state of art at that period 
throughout the Near East) it is creditable to the Sasanlan 
dynasty that the awakening of the national spirit produced 
magnificent palaces and tock-aculpturcs, which have enriched 
the art of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


KHUSRU PARVIZ AND HERACHUS 

At dawn the Lady of the Cycle bane 
A boy with golden head, with yellow hair ^ 

That Moon was born at happy fortune's rise ; 

God aid him/* crkd the angels from the skies. 

In two weeks Khusrn grew to ftill moon fair ^ 

A year, then as the Night of P^wer ' his hair, 

Hb cypress on its foot began to stand 
And cooed the pheasant of his meadow land. 

Upon bis rose-bud mouth there fell the dew 
And heart-sore for his cheek the tulip grew* 

The Birth of Khusru Parviz ” 

(Trans, of Ahi by Gibbs, Hist, Ottoman Poetry, vol. ii* p- in)* 

The Continuation of the Roman War by Hormisdas IV .— 
Hormazd, known as Hormisdas IV. to the Western writers, 
was the son of Noshirwan by the daughter of the Khan of 
the Turks, and he succeeded to the throne without opposition. 
At first he promised to rule in the spirit shown by his great 
father, but very soon he developed the characteristics of a 
tyrant. The war with Rome continued its weary and inde¬ 
cisive course, as the new monarch declined to make peace on 
the condition of exchanging Arzanene, with Aphumon its 
chief fortress, for Dara, which the Roman Emperors were 
naturally anxious to regain. Negotiations having fallen 
through, Maurice sent out raiding parties across the Tigris 
during the summer of a.d. 579, which met with no organized 
opposition and were able to destroy the crops and infilct 
much damage. In a.d, 580 he collected a fleet at Circesium 

* The Night of Potiwr the night on which the koran wai aent down from heaveo—^the 
evening of the 17m day of Ramaaan, 
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with the apparent intention of following in the footsteps of 
Julian, especially as he thought that he had won over the 
Saracens to his side. However, these desert tribesmen proved 
treacherous, and their chief Adarman with a large force 
threatened Callinicus, thereby compelling the Byzantine 
general, whose line of communications was in danger, to 
forgo his ambitious project and to march against Adarman, 
whom he defeated. In a,d, 581 Maurice gained a signal 
victory over a Persian army which was attacking Constantia ; 
but instead of following up his success he hastened to Con¬ 
stantinople, where the dying Emperor Tiberius appointed 
him his successor to the purple. 

After the departure of Maurice from the seat of war, the 
Persians upon the whole had the upper hand, although they 
were once defeated by Philippicus, the brother-in-law of 
Maurice. Heraclius, father or the ftiture Emperor of, the 
same name, appeared on the scene, but as only one portion 
of the troops was under his command, he was unable to effect 
anything of importance. In a.d. 588 there was a serious 
mutiny in the Roman Army, but a Persian force which drove 
the invaders out of Arzanene was ultimately beaten near 
Martyropolis. In the following year this important fortress 
fell through Roman treachery, and Philippicus, being defeated 
in his attempt to retake it, was recalled. Comentiolus suc¬ 
ceeded to his post, with Heraclius as his second in command, 
and decided to invade Mesopotamia. In a battle near Nisibis 
he was worsted and fled ; but Heraclius restored the day, 
and in the end won a signal victory, killing the Persian general 
and seizing his camp. 

The Invasion and Defeat of the Turks^ circa a.d, 588.— 
While the war in Mesopotamia was being waged year after 
year in a wholly indecisive manner, Persia was threatened by 
an invasion of the Turks, who probably saw their opportunity 
in the unpopularity of Hormisdas and his entanglement in 
the war with Rome. But Hormisdas possessed a general of 
remarkable ability in Bahram Chubin, who, contenting him¬ 
self with a small force of picked veterans, aged about forty, 
beat the Turks in a battle in which the Great Khan himself 
was slain. This was followed by a second desperate struggle, 
in which the Khan’s son was made prisoner. The booty 
captured was enormous, and in the pages of Mirkhond ^ it 

^ Mirkhond^ the hUtoriim of the fifteenth centuiy, a r^crrcd to ia Chapter LXL 
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15 Stated that 350,000 camels were required to carry it 1 
Tabari, who tells in a delightful manner how the Great 
Khan's war elephants and war honfi were compelled to turn 
tail by flights of arrows and were then covered with fire, which 
thev carried raging into their own ranks, is more moderate 
and gives only i£o camel loads of gold and precious stones.’ 

The Campai^ in a.d. 589.—Immediately after 

the defeat of the Turks, Hormisdas ordered the victorious 
general to invade I^azica, which was found to be unguarded. 
A Roman army, however, speedily assembled and Bahram 
suffered defrat in a battle. The Great King, who was madly 
jealous of his general, in his folly took ^vantage of this 
reverse not only to supersede but to insult Bahrain, to whom 
he sent a distaff, some cotton, and a woman’s dress. 

The R^vsh a/ Bahram Chuhtn and the Assauinathn oj Her- 
misdoi ,—Stung to the quick by the insult offered to it in the 
person of its general the army in Lazica revolted, and, being 
joined by the army of Mcsopotaima, marched on Ctesiphon. 
A force sent by Hormisdas also threw off its allegiance to the 
tyrant ; and a palace revolution scaled his fate. Deserted by 
his subjects, he was blinded by his broth era-in-law Bostam 
and Bindocs and afterwards assassinated. 

The Atcettios aj Khusru ParotTi^ a.d. 590.“His eldest son 
Chosroes II., known in Persian history as Khusru Parvia or 
" The Victorious,” and venerated as the last famous King 
of the Sasanian dynasty, was placed on the throne, which it 
seemed most unlikely that he would occupy for more than a 
few months. 

Hit Dejeat and Flight to Mesapotanfia. —Upon his accession 
Khusni Parvia wrote a letter to Bahram Chubin, in which 
he pointed out that, as Hormisd^ was dead, there was no 
longer any reason for refusing to return to his allemance or 
to accept the second place in the empire. The rebS general 
sent a most insolent answer, bidding his Sovereign strip off 
his diadem and come to Mm to receive the governorship of 
a province. Khusru, in spite of this unpromising reply, 
again wrote to remonstrate, but in vain. He marched to meet 
the rebel army, and again attempted to n^otiate^ all to no 
purpose, and bdng surprised by a night attack he was forced 
to take refuge in flight. Unable to defend Ctesiphon, he 
made for the Euphrates, pursued by a force of 40OO men. 

» VcliL|i.l<a. 
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But his uncie Bindoes, bj pcrsoniting the Gre^t King, deceived 
the pursuing force and drew it after him.^ Time being 
gainra by this ruse, Khusru, guided by an Arab chief namned 
Tyas, reached Circeaiuni in safety. There he was treated 
with the utmost kindness and respect by his Roman hosts, 
and was installed at I-Zieropolis until the Emperor’s orders 
should be received. 

Hh Restoration by a Roman Army.^ a . d . 591 .-—The Emperor 
Maurice debated for some time what line or policy he should 
pursue, but finally the illustrious refugee was informed that 
the Roman Emperor looked upon him as his son and would 

E ilace an army at his disposal with which to defeat Babram. ' 
n return it was stipulated that Persian Armenia should be 
ceded to Rome, as dso the fortresses of Dara and Martyro- 
polis. 

Meanwhile Bahram had seized the throne ; but when it 
was known that Khusru had been promised the support of 
Rome, bis position was undermin^ by conspiracies and 
mutbiies. In the spring of a-d. 591 Khusru marched to the 
Tigris, which he crossed after surprising and capturing 
Bryzacius, Bahram's general. The nose and ears of this 
unhappy captive were at once cut off, and he was afterwards 
brought in at a bantmet to be mocked by the Great King and 
his guests. Then, Thcophylactus tells us, he was killed as 
“ the crown of all," 

Marching down the Tigris, the army of Khusru succeeded 
in ejecting a Junction with a force raised in Azerbaijan by 
his uncles, although Bahram, it might be supposed, should 
have strained every nerve to prevent this. At the same time 
a detached force of Roman troops obtained possesston of both 
Seleucia and Ctesipbon, which must have been 3 serious blow 
to the pretender. 

The first battle between the two forces ended in the 
breaking of Bahram's centre by the Roman troops. He 
retreated to the hills, where he repulsed with loss the efforts 
made by the Great King to pursue Bm. That night, however, 
he confessed his weakness by withdrawing to the mountains 
of Kurdistan, and taking up a position near the famous fortress 
of Canzaca or Shiz, already mentioned as having been besieged 
by Antony. Khusru fotlawed up the retreating enemy, and 
the second great battle was fought after Bahrain had received a 

' Hk iteiy B lisU hy hL ^ |il aIcl 
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detachment of war elephants and other reinforcements. The 
contest was stubborn, but in the end decisive. Bahram 
attempted to break the right wing of the Romans ; but it 
was reinforced by Narses, their skilfbl general, who Bnally, 
as in the ^rlier battle, broke the centre of the rebel army, 
Bahram himself escaped ^ along the route followed by the 
fugitive Darius when fleeing from Alexander the Great, and 
took refuge with the Turks ; while the victorious Khusm 
marched in triumph to Ctesiphonj where he dismissed his 
allies with splendid gifts and reascended the throne of his 
ancestors which was now his by right of conquest. 

His position, however, was by no means secure, and 
conscious that he was disliked by his subjects, he retained a 
bodyguard of lOTO legionaries. He also attempted to 
strengthen himself in the estimation of his subjects by punish¬ 
ing all those who were in any way responsible for the death of 
his father, not sparing even his uncles to whom he owed so 
much. Furthermore, he was fortunate enough to be able to 
contrive the assassination of Bahram, whose return to Persia 
with an army of Turks was a contingency that was alwap 
possible and much to be dreaded. 

, The Outbreak of War with Rome^ a.d. 603.—During the 
reign of Maurice, the relations between the courts of Con¬ 
stantinople and Ctesiphon were mc^t amicable, and when, 
in A,D, Maurice was murdered, Khusru determined to 
avenge ms benefactor. His task was lightened by the fact 
mat Narses, who had commanded the Roman troops to whom 
Khusra owed his throne, had refused to recognize Phocas, 
and^ held Edessa against him,® Everywhere the Persian 
™es were victorious, and in a,d. 605 the Great King took 
^ ^ siege lasting nine months. This signal success 
was followed by the capture of Amida and other fortresses in 
lias^rn Mesopotamia, In a.d. 607 the Persian army cap¬ 
tured Harran, Edessa, and other strongholds in Western 
esopotanua, and crossing the Euphrates took Hieropolis, 
Berhoea—the Aleppo of to-day—and other cities. Simul¬ 
taneously a second Persian force, after invading Armenia, 
passed into neighbouring Cappadocia and even ravaged 
peace ul Phrygia, Galatia, and Bithynia. Indeed the invaders 
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penetrated so far that the inhabitants of Constantinople for 
the first time saw villages burning on the opposite shore. 

The Battle of Zu-Kar^ circa a.d. 610.—About this period, 
between a.d. 604 and 610 according to Noldeke, but in 
A.D. 611 according to Muir, there occurred a short campaign 
which passed almost unnoticed at the timcj but was recog- 
nized in later years as fraught with consequences of grave 
importance. On the eastern edge of the desert which 
separates the valley of the Euphrates from Jerusalem, the 
Arab state of Hira at this period was ruled by a chief named 
Noman. 

Owing to a subtle intrigue woven by a deadly enemy, 
who knew that the Arabs were unwilling to give their daughters 
to the Persians, Khusru Parviz heard of the beauty of Noman's 
daughter, and desire was kindled to add her to his extensive 
seraglio. The Arab prince declined the honour, and the 
Great King, incensed at the refusal, sent an army under lyas 
of the Tayy tribe, who had aided him during his flight, with 
orders to seize Noman and his state. News of the expedition 
preceded it, and Noman escaped to the Shaybani, to whose 
chief, Hani, he confided his property. He then came to 
plead his carise in person before the Great King, by whom he 
was executed. 

The Shaybani were called upon to surrender the property 
of Noman, but refused. An expedition forty thousand 
strong, composed of Arabs and Persians, was despatched to 
execute the commands of the Great King, and after a series 
of conflicts the Arab contingent deserted during the final 
battle of Zu-Kar and the Persian army was cut to pieces. 
As Tabari puts it, “ This was the first occasion on which 
the Arabs took revenge on the Persians.” This remark 
hardly conveys the momentous consequences of the battle, 
which was fought just as Mohamed began his career. Had 
it ended in a Persian victory, the difliculties of the Arab 
invaders would have been immeasmably greater, and the rise 
of Islam might have been cut short. 

The Accession of Heraclius, a.d. 610.—Meanwhile the 
Byzantine enrnire was passing through a period of anarchy. 
Phocas, an officer of low ranlq had been elected to lead the 
army of the Danube against Constantinople ; and when, in 
A.D. 602, a revolt within the city resulted in the abdication 
of Maurice, he was elected Emperor. He proved incapable 
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of dealing with the difficult political situation. He paid an 
increased tribute to the Avars, and he made no effort to cope 
with the Persian problem. This state of affairs continued for 
eight years, until in a.d. 6io Heraclius, son of the Governor 
of Africa, who had maintained his position against Phocas, 
was invited to head a movement against the usurper. He 
reached Constantinople with a fleet unopposed and was there 
proclaimed Emperor. Upon his accession he at once faced 
the gloomy political situation and began to reorganize the 
administration. 

The Sack of Antioch and the Capture of Jerusalem by the 
Persians. —In a.d. 6 ii Khusni Parviz, taking advantage of 
the confusion, again invaded Syria, and after defeating a feeble 
Roman force sacked Antioch and Apamea. In the following 
year he invaded Cappadocia for the second time, and in 
A.D- 614 he took Damascus. From this centre his general 
in the ensuing year preached a war of extermination against 
the Christians, and being joined by a body of 26,000 Jews, 
he besieged, captured, and sacked Jerusalem, carrying off 
the True Cross," which was re^rded throughout Christen¬ 
dom as the most sacred treasure in the world. The letter of 
the haughty conqueror to Heraclius re-echoes the famous 
summons of Sennacherib ; 

* Khusru, greatest of gods and master of the whole 
earth, to Heraclius his vile and insensate slave. You say 
that you trust in your god. Why, then, has he not delivered 
Jerusalem out of my hands ? . , . Do not deceive yourself 
with vain hope in that Christ, who was not even able to save 
himself from the Jews, who slew him by nailing him to a 
cross," 

Nor was this the limit of conquest ; for in a.d. 616 the 
Persian general, Shahr-Baraz, crossed the desert, surprised 
Pelusium, and captured Alexandria, the great and wealthy 
emporium of E^pt. No resistance was offered, and Persian 
troops once again, after an interval of more than nine cen¬ 
turies, occupied the Nile valley, Persiart^prestige must have 
been greatly increased by this campaign. 

The Pall of Chalcedon^ a.d, 617^—^Farther north a second 
passed through Cappadocia and invested Chalcedon, 
which lay on the Bithynian coast opposite Constantinople. 
Heraclius had an interview with the Persian general Shahin, 
on whose advice he despatched ambassadors to the Great 
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King. The mission was a failure. Khusru Parviz not only 
imprisoned the ambassadors, but threatened his general with 
death for not bringing Heraclius himself bound in chains to 
the foot of his throne. In a.d. 617 Chalcedon fell, and with 
this success Persia almost refined the empire held by the 
Achaemenian dynasty. But little appears to have been done 
in the way of organization, and probably the only matter 
deemed important was the levying of revenue. On the other 
hand, that the occupation was intended to be permanent is 
shown by the construction of the palace at Mashita in Moab. 

The Desperate Condition of the Roman Empire. —The 
empire of By^ntium might well be supposed to have fallen 
before the might of the Great King, reduced as it was to 
G)nstantinople, some ports in Asia, and fragments of Italy, 
Greece, and Africa. As if the outlook were not gloomy 
enough, the Avars overran Thrace and threatened to invest 
the capital from the land side. The situation was indeed so 
desperate that Heraclius decided to flee as for as Carthage. 
His treasure had already been embarked when his project 
leaked out and the people rose. The Patriarch sided with 
them and Heraclius was forced to swear in St. Sophia that he 
would never desert the fortunes of his capital. The loss of 
the “ True Cross ” and the letter of Khusru rallied the people 
and caused a strong outburst of religious feeling, as it was 
realized that the fate of Christendom hung in the balance. 
The Church led the way by melting down its plate for money, 
and the free dole of corn at Constantinople was abolished 
without opposition. 

The Famous Campaigns of Heraclius^ a.d. 622—627.—Few 
if any campaigns in history are more dramatic than those 
which have conferred imperishable glory on Heraclius. 
Though all seemed well-nigh lost, he still retained one price¬ 
less advantage, the great possession of sea power. Few 
examples of the value of the command of the sea are more 
convincing than those given by the desperate Emperor, who 
in A.D. 622 left Constantinople absolutely safe, with the enemy 
less than a mile away, and sailed on an expedition which was 
to save Europe from Persian domination. 

The Victory aver Shahr-Baraz, a.d. 622.—In spite of bad 
weather, the Emperor passed the Hellespont, traversed the 
Aegean Sea and safely reached Issus, famous for the victory 
of Alexander the Great. As he expected, Shahr-Baraz was 
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ordered to attack the Roman army, and in a battle fought 
near the Armenian frontier HeracUu^ won the first victory 
that had been obtained since the death of Maurice. This 
concluded the first campaign, and the Ernperor, well satisfied 
with the results, returned to Constantinople for the winter. 

The Flight «/ ihe Great King, a.d. 613. — In the following 
year, thanlu again to sea power, Heraclius disembarked in 
Lazica and marched to invade Armenia, accompanied by 
large contingents of allies, among whom were the Khazars, 
Khusru, who was probably taken by surprise, proceeded with 
a force of 40,000 men to Canzaca or Shiz and gave orders to 
his two field armies to unite and attack the Emperor. But 
in face of the speed of Heraclius, who bore down rapidly on 
Khusru, the distances were too great for the Persian generals. 
The Great King evacuated his position, his army dispersed, 
and he himself escaped only by moving about in the moun¬ 
tains of the Zagros range until the approach of autumn drove 
the Emperor back to Albania in the valley of the Kur to 
winter. These successes must have restored the prestige of 
Rome to no small cirtcnt, for everywhere Hcraclius destroyed 
cities and villages, including Uniima, the birthplace of 
Zoroaster, and put out the sacred fires. 

The Surprise of the jirmj of Shahr-BaraTo^ a,d. 6^4.—In 
A,D, 624 Khusru attempted to take the offensive, and sent an 
^my to detain the Emperor in Albania, but the force was 
inadequate and Heracliua once again marched south into 
Armenia. There he was threatened by three separate Persian 
armies, and to ensure an engagement before they united, he 
retreated, with the result that he beat off two of these forces 
and then attacked and completely defeated the third. He 
concluded this campaign by surprising Shahr-Barax, whose 
army he almost annihilated and whose camp he captured. 
The winter was spent at Salban, identified with the modern 
town of Van. 

The Defeat of Shabr-Baraz. sa the Saras^ a.d, 6a j". —The 
fourth campaign was opened by a descent upon Amanene 
and the recovery of Amtda and Martyropolis, after which 
Heraclit» marched westwards to the Euphrates, which he 
found his old opponent Shahr-Barai holding in force. But 
the Emperor crossed by a ford and marched Into Cilicia, 
where he was once again in touch with the sea, Shahr-Barax 
followed, and a stubborn but indecisive battle was fought on 
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the Saras. Durin? the following night the Persian general 
retreated. 'The vuour of the Emperor is said to have drawn 
from Shahr-Bamz the following remark ; ** Dost thou sec 
the Emperor^ how boldlf he engages in the battle, against 
what a multitude he contends alonc^ and how, like an anvil, 
he carca not for the blows showered upon him ? ” ^ Truly a 
notable eulogy to have extorted fknn a valiant foe 1 The 
following winter was spent by HcTaclius in Cappadocia. 

The Sie^ af Cojiua/t/inep/e and the Defeat of Shahin^ 
A.o. 6a6.—The following year iChusru, seriously alarmed at 
the turn in the tide of war, made a supreme effort. He 
effected an alliance with the Khan of the Avars and then 
formed two great armies, one of which was destined to oppose 
Heraclius, while the other was to co-operate with the Avars 
and capture Constantinople. Heraclius, who was perhaps 
unable to meet the huge armies now set in motion, left a force 
to defend the capital, and a second, under his brother Theodore, 
to oppose the first Persian held army, while he himself marched 
to Larica, where he made an unsuccessful attack on llflis. 

In his absence Theodore, aided by a hailstorm which drove 
into the hice of the Persians, defeated Shahin, the captor of 
Chalcedon, who shortly afterwards died broken-hearted under 
his master’s displeasure. Meanwhile the Avars assaulted Con¬ 
stantinople, but failed signally and retired, sea power having pre¬ 
vented the Persian army from assisting at the siege, which they 
had the mortification of watching as impotent spectators. 

The Sack of Dasta^ird and the FJight of Khutru Parviz^ 
A.D. 627,—'The situation was consequently all in favour of 
Heraclius, who, in the autumn of A.o. 627, made a dash on 
Dastagird. the residence of the Great King, seventy miles 
north of Ctestphon. Upon reaching the neighbourhood of 
the Great Zab, he waited for a Persian army which was at 
Canzaca to appear, as he dared not risk the cutting of his 
communications. On the tath of December a great battle 
was fought near Nineveh, and although the Persian general 
was slain his army did not break up, but retired to a fortified 
camp, where reinforcements were received. Heraclius now 
pressed on, and Khusru took up a poddon protected by a 
deep canal, known as the Baraz Ru(^ in the ndgbbourhood 
of Das tagird. But his heart ^ed when his great ad¬ 
versary approached, and to his lasting discredit he abandoned 
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canal, and Heracinjs, who was informed of the depth of the 
water and of the great force, strengthened by two hundred 
dtj^hanta, which was holding it, decided not to besiege 
iphon, but to be content with his successes. He conse> 
qucntly marched northwards and reached Canzaca in March, 
a feet which prothat his army was now organized to fight 
aisd to march m the wint^^r, ^ 

TAc and Death of Khusru Parviz, A.n, 648 ,— 

Z!i;f °S Parviz and the sack of his 

capital had shattered his prestige. Moreover the loyalty of 

dead Shahn, and still more by his attempt to execute Shahr- 

Jm 

A t'verything was ripe for a rebellion. 

Pariy, headed by the commander of the Ctcsiphon 
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napkin which had only to be thrown into the fire to be cleaned. 
His character was full of contradictions, and probably deteri- 
orated owing to his wotiderfijl early succ^sea in war, which, 
however, he owed chiefiy to his geneials and not to his own 
leadership. In his youth he was no coward. He was at one 
period influenced by Chrisdanity, and it seems certain that he 
was attached to Shirin throughout. In his old age he bccanie 
tyrannical and vindictive, and when his prestige fell he fell 
with it. 

The Pra^tis of Chriuiaftity under the fater d'dJJuidu 
Monarchs .—When we examine the position of the Christian 
Church in Persia, we find Hormisaas, the successor of the 
illustrious Noshirwan, pursuing his father's liberal policy 
towards his Christian subjects. It is recounted that, upon 
being pressed by the hdagi to order a persecution on the 
ground of ChrUtian disloyalty, he replied, “ My throne 
stands on four supports and not on two, on Jews and Chrk- 
tians as well as on Zoroastrians.’' Khusru Parviz, who had 
spent some time on Roman side of the frontier, was more 
favourable to Christians than anjr of his predecessors. This 
was partly owing to the constant influence exercised by Shirin, 
who founded many churches and monasteries, and letters arc 
extant which show how strongly the Great King believed in 
the prayers of a Christlsn saint indeed, in one of the 
earliest campaigns, the aged Patriarch Sabr-Ishu was com¬ 
pelled to accompany the array, to bring it good luck. At the 
same time_ Shakr-Daraz was permitted to preach a war of 

Christiajis, on, when tlfniclltis 

was wifining hig bnlliant victories, Khusru seized the treasures 
of all the churches In the empire and, as ^ as it was in his 
power to do so, compelled the acceptance of the Ncstorian heresy. 

Wigram* points out that although Bar-&ma was a 
Ncstori^, yet the confession of the Patriarch Ishu-Yabh, 
who visited the Emperor Maurice, was accepted as orthodox. 
He believes ^at it was mainly the condemnation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia which led to the separation of the Assyrian or 
Syrian Church from that of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

the overthrow of the PERSIAN EMPIRE BY THE ARABS 
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The Massacre of his Brothers and his Deaths a,d. 629,— 
Kobad IL had inaugurated his reign by a remission of taxes 
k* rel^sc of prisoners. He also sought out the victims 
of his father’s injustice and compensated them by every means 
k Against these acts of clemency, which were 

^obably more specious than genuine, must be set the fact 
massacred his brothers. A few months later he was 
himself carried off by a visitation of plague, which was raging 
at that time in the Near East, 

Usu^ation of Shahr-Baraz and his Deaths a.d. 629, 
"The Persian Empire, worn out by the long struggle with 
Rome and with only a minor as heir to the throne, was nearing 
Its end. The proclamation of Artaxerxes, a boy of seven or 
even younger, as Great King gave Shahr-Baraz, who had 
not earned out the orders of Kobad to evacuate the conquered 
provinces, the opportunity he had been awaiting. He was 
supported by Heraclius, with whom he made an agreement 
to evacuate Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, and to pay a sum 
of money in addition. So strongly did Heraclius take his 
side that he even united the families by a double marriage, 
could be judged Shahr-Baraz seemed destined 
to found a new dynasty. But the words of the old woman to 
Bahmm Chubin again proved true, and although the murder 
of the young sovereign was easily accomplished, Shahr-Baraz 
enjoyed the throne for less than two months. He was killed 
by his own soldiers, who dragged the corpse through the 
streets of the capital, crying out, Whoever, not being of the 
blood-royal, seats himself upon the throne of Persia, will 
share the fate of Shahr-Baraz,” During his short period of 
power, the provinces he had promised to evacuate were made 
owr to Heraclius, and a Persian army was defeated by the 
Khazars, who invaded Armenia, 

A Period of Anarchy^ a.vs, 629 —634, — Two sisters, 
daughters of Khusni Parviz, were placed on the throne, 
but quickly disappeared,, and, just as before the downfall of 
the Achaemenian dynasty, anarchy prevailed, pretender after 
pretender aspiring to the throne and perishing almost Immedi¬ 
ately, Their names I relegate to a footnote,^ 

The Accession of Tezdigird ///,, a.d, 634,—Yezdigird III,, 

r* k ! Puran-Dukht, * daughter of KJbusru Pirvix, was aucceeded by 

UiMhnajpdd^ He m hii tutn waa aucceeded by Axarmi-Ehikht, a aiater of Paran-Oukht. 
Then came KhuBru lll*^ Khurraxtd—Khmru, Finix, Famakhiad—Khuiru and Honnuid or 
Hornuadia V, 
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*1. ^ house of Sasaiij and according to Tabiri a son 

at btahmr by a ncgress and grandson of Khusru Parviz, who 
was living in obscurity at IstaJthr, was ultimately seatixi on the 
throne of the convulsed and distracted empire. Like the 
unhappy Daiius Codomannus, whom he resembled in many 
ways, he was doomed to see the overthrow of a mighty dynasty, 
of which he was the last monarch. 

Tie Campaign of Khalid againit the ^euem Prsvintei of 
the Peruatt Empire^ i,M. n-13 (£33-6 3^3,^ n^w 

power that now suddenly appeared in Arabia and brought 
about the downfall of Peraia. The rise of Islam and the steps 
which led to the invasion both of Irak and of Syria wUi be 
dealt with in the following chaptcrad Here we arc con¬ 
cerned with the Moslem campaigns which, directed tn the 
nrat I^c against the outlying western provinces of the Persian 
tmmre, culminated in its overthrow. 

1 A leader Khalid, already famous as a warrior, 

led an army composed almost entirely of Beduin Arabs, and 
marching north not fiir from the shore of the Persian Gulf 
invaded the frontier province of the Great King. 

e nm summoned Hormuz, the Governor of the pro- 
wnce, in the following terms : '* Accept the Faith and thou 
*k ** c ^ tribute, thou and tny people ; which, if 

reftiscst, thou shall have thyself to blame. A people is 
aire^y on thee, loving death even as thou loveat life,^ 

. f rontier stage of the Persian Empire was Hafir, 
situated Bornc miles at the back of the modem Koweit (Kuwait), 
there the first battle was fought. The Persians held the 
water supply, and Khalid, exclaiming, “ The springs shall be 
for the braver of the two." prepared to attack. Challenged 
by Hormuz to single combat, the intrepid Arab, in spite of 
an attempt at an .ambuscade, slew his adversary, and the 

enemy and put them to 
^ g - he spoil was great, and among other trophies an 
dephant was captured and sent to Medina. The victor)' 

“ the " Battle of the Chainj," 

te^r, *k ^ some of the Persian soldiers were chai n^ 

together to prevent flight. 

followed nearly led to disaster, the 
ing met by Persian reinforcements at the great 

«rf tbc ** tKc ]fEU of th( ii fiTU with live ynJ 
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Tigris canaL For some time the Moslems were in imminent 
danger and compeUed to act on the defensive ; but on the 
arrival of their main body a second victory was secured, and 
more spoils rewarded the splendid valour of Khalid, who 
ranks among the great generals and leaders of men. Yet a 
Jird victory was won at Walaja, near the junction of the 
Tigns and Euphrates, over a combined Persian and Arab 
force, but on this occasion after a desperate contest, 

A month later Khalid fought the hardest battle of the 
entire campaign. Having marched northward up the 
Euphrates he was attacked by a large army composed of 
Arabs and Persians at Allis, which lies almost exactly half¬ 
way between Obolla and Hira, The fight began with a 
charge of the Arabs, who fought on behalf of Persia, in which 
their leader was slain by Khalid, The Persian army then 
attacked, and the issue hung long in the balance before it 
inclined to Khalid, who had vowed that his foes* blood should 
flow in a crimson stream. To redeem his savage oath he 
collected every prisoner for a general butchery, and the corn 
of the victorious host was ground by a crimson river. Khalid 
continued his march up the western channel of the Euphrates 
and surprised Amghisia. He then used water transport and 
besieged Hira, which capitulated in spite of its strength, and 
was granted easy terms. This part of the campaign was 
concluded by the capture of Anbar and Ain Tamar to the 
north. 

But the victor was not destined to enjoy repose. An 
urgent summons for aid arrived from lyas, who was attempt¬ 
ing to co-operate with him by way of Duma in the middle 
of the desert, but who was unable to hold his own* The 
arrival of Khalid, fresh from his victories, changed the entire 
position, and the hostile tribes were attacked by the combined 
forces and defeated with heavy loss. The fort of Duma was 
stormed and its garrison put to the sword. 

After returning in triumph to Hira, Khalid engaged in 
further operations from Ain Tamar, against both the Taghlib 
Arabs and the Persians, and success continued to crown his 
arms. Following up the Euphrates he reached Firaz on the 
Syrian border, and there rested his army during the fiast of 
Ramazan, His arrival alarmed the Byzantine garrison, which 
in view of the common danger was joined by a Persian force ; 
and the united army advanced across the Euphrates and 
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iitt&cked Khalid, who once mofc giinod & decisive victory, 
slaughtering the enemy by thousands. The date of rhts 
battle was a.h. 12 (634). it was the last fought by Khalid 
in the Persian campaign, for shortly afterwards he was 
ordered to hand^ over the command to Mothanna and to 
march with half his army to the aid of the army on the Yennuk, 
which was In difficulties. The great soldier obeyed, though 
reluctant to leave to others the conquest of the Persian Empire ; 
but encouraged by the promise that he should return when a 
victory in Syria had been won, he divided his army with 
Mothanna, and a|;ain marched across the Nafud or desert to 
Duma, after bidding farewell to the comrades whom he was 
never again to command. 

Tht Campaig^i of a.h. 13—14 (634-63^). — 

The position of Mothanna with a force of only 9000 men to 
fight the huge ^mic 3 of the Great King was ciftrcmely 
insecure, and brin^ out well the utter weakness of the 
(^iph s strategy. But, as Khalid had previously sent back 
the women, the children, and the sick, the Arab commander 
was free to take the field with his entire force. Hearing 
^fore long of the approach of a Persian army, he quitted 
Ht^ crossed the Euphrates, and near the site of ancient 
Babylon boldly awaited the attack. An elephant that headed 
the Persian army and frightened the horses of the Arabs was 
sujTounded and brought to the ground, and the Moslems, 
ddivenng an irresistible charge^ broke the Persians and 
cha^ them to the gat^ of the capital. Then Mothanna, 
rcaliaing that without reinforcements he could hardly expect 
^en to hold his own, proceeded to Medina and explained the 
sit^tion to Abu Bcfcr, The latter, from his deathbed, gave 
ordere to Om^ to raise without delay a further levy for the 
Persian campaign, 

fJic responded to the summons, but Abu 
Obayd of Xayif, encouraged by a stirring speech from Moth- 
anna, agreed to go, and was giveu command of the thousand 
men who were first enlisted. Returning to his army, Moth- 
inu3 learned that a powerful column of the enemy was 
advanang on Hira with a second column in support. He 
uereforc evacuated the entire district and retreated into the 

Medina, where he awaited the arrival of 
bu UMyd at head of a force now considerably increased. 
Alter the junedon of the forces the Arabs attacked the two 
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Persian annics in succesaloDi and in neither case met with 
any obstinate resistance. 

Rustam^ the Persian Governor of Khorasan^ who was now 
invested with full powers at Ctesiphon, spee^Iy organized 
a fresh army, which he placed undo- Bahman, the " beede 
browed," This force marched to a spot near ^bylon where 
the Arabs succeeded in crossing the Euphrates by a bridge 
of boats. The elephants, of which Bahman had thirty, so 
frightened the Arab horses that they refused to charge, and 
the attack had to be made on foot. Abu Obayd was seized 
and trampled to death by a huge white elephant which he had 
wounded. Leader after leader was killed, and for the first 
time the Arabs wavered. A soldier, inspired by the heroic 
idea that the army should coiK|Ucr or perish, cut the first boat 
adrift, arid this act caused a panic. Mothanna, who mainly 
on account of hk being a Beauln Arab and not of high birth 
had been superseded by Abu Obayd, now rushed to the front 
and strove to hold the Persians at bay while the bridge was 
being restored ; hut his efforts—in the course of which he 
was wounded—^werc only partially successful, and the Moslem 
loss was 4000, while icxx) Arabs fled back to Medina. In 
short, after this battle, which Is known as the " Battle of the 
Bridge," Mothanna could muster Only 3000 men, and, had 
Bah man pursued, the whole army must have been annihilated. 
But, fortunately for the Arabs, news of a rising at Ctesiphon 
reaped the victor, who hastened back to the capital, and 
Mothanna, who never despaired, fell back unmolested on 
Allis. 

Omar met the disaster with the grand spirit which inspired 
the first Caliphs, and reinforcements soon began to pour in. 
Meanwhile Mothanna had been recruiting among the friendly 
tribes, and when fresh troops reached him from Medina he 
took the field once more. He met the enemy close to the 
site of Kufa, on the right bank of the western branch of the 
Euphrates, known then as Bowayb. 

The Persian army, encouraged by its previous victory, 
crossed the bridge without hesitation and advanced on the 
Moslems in three great columns, headed by elephants. At 
first the advantage lay with the assailants, but Mothanna, 
among whose allies w.as a Christian chief, made a great charge 
which broke the Persian centre. This decided the fo.te of 
the day, and the defeated Persians were killed or drowned 
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almost to a man. The Moslem casualties were heavy ; but 
the victory of Bowayb was deemed well worth the’cost 
owing to the crushing losses suffered by the enemy, the vast 
spoils captured, and the immunity thereby secured for the 
great raiding expeditions which follow^. Mothanna, whose 
wounds at the “ Battle of the Bridge ” had been serious, died 
a few ni^tha later, In him the Moslems Jwt one of the 
greatest of their generals. 

The OrganizatioH ej a Great ^rmy far the Persia» ff'ar, 
A.H. 14 (635). Tlw capture of Damascus in A.it. ta (61 cl 
defeat of the Byzantine army on the Ycrmuki and 
arain in the valley of the Jordan, had transformed the entire 
military and political situation. There was no longer any 
^ Moslem army in Syria, and it was 

^ u divert the idctorious veterans for the conquest 

o the Persian Empire. A summons to ij^rns produced a 
ready response, and levies hastened in from every corner of 
Arabia. 

^d was chosen to be the leader of this great force. Noted 
as the first who drew blood in Islam ” and as a famous 
archer, the new Amir had considerable military qualifications, 
and as a nephew of the Prophet's mother possessed much 
influence. Supported by Omar, who drained the countrv 
ot Its fighting men, he collected 30,000 warriora, in whose 

SePr^phirt " Companions of 

Sad closely observed the advice of Mothanna, given in 
a deathbed m^sagei to keep the friendly desert in his rear, 
and, living the women and children at Od^ayb, marched 
forward to histoncal Cadcsia, a plain which wag bounded on 
the west by the Trench of Shapur—at that period a running 
stres^^-and on the cast by the western branch of the 
up Here the Arab camp was formed close to a 

bndge of boats, and Sad waited until the enemy came to 
attack him on a battle-field selected by himself. 

TheEm^ssy to Tezdiprd, a.11. I4 (635).—It waa at this 
pen t at y the orders of Omar twenty leading Arabs were 

Yeadigird to embrace Islam. The 
™ ^ ^ t«)phon jeered at their homely garments, and 

a woman’s distaff; but the lean, 
^rdy, and marml sons of the desert impressed the Great 
King and his soft couiticra, who had certainly heard of the 
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fell of Damascus. Through an interpreter Yezdigird was 
called upon to embrace the new &ith or to pay tribute. Like 
a son of Iran, in hia reply he referred with contempt to 
their misery, their eating of lizards, and their infanticide, 
With simple dignity the Araba acknowledged that they had 
been as described ; but now all this was changed. " We are 
poor and hungry ; yet will the Lord enrich us and satisfy 
us. Hast thou chosen the sword ? then between us shall the 
sword decide.” What a subject for a great painter I Yez- 
digird was furious at the lack of respect shown to him and 
at the tenor of the message, and dismissed the Arabs with 
the intimation that, but for their being ambassadors, he 
would have put them to death. 

*rhe Bottle Cadeiitij a.k. I4 (636),—In the following 
year an e^ctraordinary effort was made by the ill-fated monarch. 
All army numbering 120,000 men was raised and placed 
under the commanii of Rustam, who advanced across the 
Euphrates to find the Arab forces. The battle of Cades I a 
(or more correctly Kadisiya), which ranks in importance 
with that of Issus among the decirive battles of the world, 
was fought on four successive days. On the first the Persians 
had the advantage as the Arab horses fled from the elephants, 
though the position was partly restored by an attack made 
on the elephants by archers. On the second day the rein¬ 
forcements from Syria bc^n to stream into the Arab camp. 
At first there were skirmishes, but subsequently the Arabs 
defeated the Persian cavalry, and the day closed in favour of 
the Moslems, whose losses were but one-fifth of the Persian, 
which amounted to 10,000 men. 

On the third the elephants, which once more appeared 
in the fighting line, were attacked by Cacaa, the leader of 
the Syrian advance guard, who thrust his lance into the eye 
of the great white elephant, A second elephant had both 
its eyes put out, and the whole body then stampeded through 
the Persian ranks. The Arab army was fiirther encouraged 
by the arrival of the main column from Syria, and when night 
fell thdr moral was much superior to that of their enemies. 
Indeed so confident were they that, disdaining repose^ they 
attacked in isolated parties throughout the night, which is 
known as ” The Night of Clangour.” On the fourth and 
final day the Arabs had already shaken the Persian centre, 
when they were aided by a sandstorm, which drove into the 
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fece5_of cncmj and completed hh discomfiture. Rustam, 
CTSiafi general, heedless of the great name he bore and 
of the supreme impc^ce of the trust confided to him, had 
Uken refuge among h,s baggage mules to escape the violence 
of the storm, but the Arabs charged among them, and he 
was hurt by a sack. Sei^ with panic, he attempted to swim 

who mount^ his throne and ahouted out, “ By the Lord of 
the Kaal^ I have slam Rustam." The Persian army became 

CS, 4ri=KSl 

tinf T* dedsiv^ the Persian mprai being affected 

the famous Dtr^fsk^t-Kawajan, the historical standard of 
Persia, was^ong the spoils. It is related that the soldier 

T «q^™Ient of £800^ whereas 
the ^tu^] value of Its jewels wa® ^JQjOoo- 

witwf (^ 27 )-~ln accordance 

r.J.? ‘»’®^cbons of Omar, Sad rested his army for two 
u" crowning victory of Cadesia. He then 
Thl crossing the Euphrates near 

J cleared the country 

* J .Vu “SI” operations ht 

7 mLw, L ® idviLnee upon IvTadain, and, 

Sri Z f • Qtieen-mother, Uose 

stood with the Arab 

^ 5 * Chosrocs. In awe the 

thev KafWln krf wondrous pile, of which 

J.rnl-? all heard an account. “ ^/M Ao Jkiar ” 

broke mvoluiitanly thousands of throats as the wild 

“ Now hath 

PropW ^ promise which he made unto his 

^ ^00 strong far the Arab 
0!™!? country fh? and wide was 

subdued. Negotiations were opened by Yea- 

tS^;, ;r?k suirender everything west of the 

T^r./ remainder of his dominions were left to Mm. 

the wnsf^f/nf ^ contempt^ :ind shortly^ aftenrardg 

the western quarter was evacuated by the Persians. 
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The position of the Great King was still by no means 
hopeless, as the swift current of the Tigris flowed between 
him and the Arabs, who showed no capacity for shipbuilding. 
But Yezdigird contemplated flight ; and Sad, hearing of a 
point where the Tigris was less swift, boldly swam his horse¬ 
men across it. Practically no defence was made on the left 
bank, and the Persians, thinking only of escape, left their 
splendid capital to the erstwhile despis^ " eaters of lizards." 

The service of victory held in the capital of the Great 
King, like that at Khartoum twelve centuries later, was the 
culmination of the marvellous campaign. To quote from 
Muir : “ The lesson was a passage of the Koran which 
speaks of Pharaoh overwhelmed in the Red Sea ; and also 
this verse, thought peculiarly appropriate : 

* How many Gardens and Fountains did they leave behind. 

And Fields of Com, and Dwelling-places &ir, 

And pleasant things which they enjoy^ ! 

Even thus We nude another people to inherit the same.' ” 

The booty was rich, so rich indeed that the Arabs were in 
a dream and wandered about through the gorgeous palaces 
and gardens, scarcely understanding what the various treasures 
were. Gold was seen for the first time by the majority of 
the soldiers; camphor they mistook for salt; and when the 
booty was divided each of the 60,000 men received some 
;^5oo, which to most of them must have been wealth. Indeed 
the golden throne and the wonderful objects in the treasury, 
among which was a horse made of pure gold, were a theme 
on which the Arab writers were never tired of dilating. 

The Battle of falola^ a.h. 16 (637).—Sad was anxious to 
follow up the broken Persian army to Holwan, a strong fortress 
in the defiles of the Zagros ; but Omar, with statesmanlike 
prudence, forbade any advance during the summer, and the 
victors, while consolidating their power, enjoyed to the full 
the many delights of Madain. In the autumn, however, 
news reached ^e Arabs that a large Peraian force had been 
assembled and that its advance guard was stationed at Jalola, 
reputed to be an impregnable fortress. Thither Hashim 
and Cacaa were despatched at the head of 12,000 men, to 
find themselves constantly attacked by the Persian troops. 
Reinforcements were received on both sides, and in a baWe 
outside the fort the Persians were again defeated in a 
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«onn after dwperate fighting which recalled the “ Night of 
Clangour. Ywdigird, who never appeared in the fighting 
line, fled to Rei, and Cacaa, seizing Holwan, garrisoned it 
for Islam. The spoil was again rich and included the almost 
incredible number of 100,000 horses drawn from the pastures 
of Media, descendants without doubt of the celebrated 
Nisaean horses of the Achaemenians, 

The Annexation of Mesopotamia and the Capture of Obolla, 
A.H. 16 (637).— Omar, whose ambitions were certainly not 
wor wi^ e, in reply to a letter asking for permission to pursue 
the Pereians on to the Iranian plateau, replied as follows: 

Mesopotamia and countries beyond 
the hills shall be a barner, so that the Persians shall not be 
a c to get at us, nor we at them. The plain of Irak ^ sufliceth 
tor our wants Sad consequently turned his energies to 
su jugating Mesopotamia, and so successful was he that 

WK ''^7 1°”® fertile region. 

Gulf a separate force 

ST /r.? emporium of 

^ ^ ®*^rted not fkr from Basra, which 

afterwards superseded it. 

^f and of Kufa^ a.h. 17 (6-18).— 

of Obolla the Arabs constructed a canton- 
hiif « V * gradually grown into a town ; 

climate and so intolerable were the 
pes s at a new site was sought and Basra was chosen, 
north-west of the present city, which 
occupies th^jte of Obolla. No city of the Moslem? except 

P. Pj® “lore of the glamour of the East 

Milton, whence Sindbad the 
bailor started on his memorable voyages. To-day its creeks 

hnt i H ^ thriving ; but its climate is both 

? “ever look back on the summer 

Shaft 1 A chief and only port on the 

Shatt-al-Arab, with any pleasure. Kufa was also founded 

far« nf rl fT® fe®"*. was struck by the sallow 

acra of the Arabs who had settled at Madain. It was chosen 

as being m touch with the desert to which the Arabs owed 

aune of Ir^-^ASbL* of E“plinte» iip to Maopotimia hr the 

Mnmd Jibil or “ Moontiin*." The later f prownc** of uptind Pcroa were Snt 

-ord ajL, liter.% baThL'o^. ^ ^ 

Kufa and Batra were^owii*aa the two^htk^* **“ century a-b. At one time 
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so much of their virility, thus superseding Hira, from which 
it was distant but a few miles, and also Madain. Muir points 
out that these two new cantonments, with their purely Arab 
inhabitants, which rapidly grew to be cities with populations 
of 150,000, influenced the literature and theology of Islam 
more than the whole of the rest of the Moslem world. 

Throughout these campaigns, which in one sense cul¬ 
minated in the foundation of these cities, it is extraordinary 
with what set purpose the Arab invaders not only conquered, 
but settled down with their families in the conquered provinces. 
In Persia I have met numerous Arab tribes who know 
the exact date of their arrival in Iran, and there seems to 
have been little if any regret for their deserted homeland in 
Arabia. 

The Failure of the Expedition from Bahrein. —The one 
expedition of the Moslems which failed was an attempt by 
Ala, Governor of the Bahrein province, to invade Pars by sea. 
Leaving his ships unprotected, the adventurous Arab marched 
inland, and for some distance met with no opposition. At 
length an unsuccessful battle was fought and he found him¬ 
self hemmed in. He was, however, able to despatch a 
messenger to Medina, and Otba was sent with a force of 12,000 
men which effected a junction with the army of Ala, beat off 
the enemy, and retired on Basra. 

The Conquest of Khuzistan and the Capture of Shuster^ a.h. 
19 (640).—Encouraged by this success against Ala, Hor- 
muzan, the Satrap of Khuzistan, raided the Arabs from Ahwaz, 
and Otba consequently determined to make an advance, 
Hormuzan was driven across the Karun and Ahwaz was 
ceded to the Arabs, Hormuzan, however, remained to be 
finally dealt with, and in a.m. 19 (640) he was routed at Ram 
Hormuz, the site of the great victory of Ardeshir, and retired 
on Shuster, now the capital of the province, which held out 
for eighteen months but was ultimately captured. Hor¬ 
muzan was sent to Omar to have his fate decided by the 
Caliph. The astute Persian, on being received, ask^ for 
a cup of water, but feigning fear of instant death hesitated 
to drink it. " Fear nothing, your life is safe until you have 
drunk the water,” said the Caliph. In reply Hormuzan 
flung the cup to the ground, Omar, although outwitted, 
kept his word, and Hormuzan, who embraced Islam, was 
spared and granted a pension. Curiously enough, it was 
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the defence he made for breaking faith with the Arabs, 
^leging orders from the Great King, which finally convinced 

fighting the campaign to a finish. 

The Battle of Nahavandy a.h. 2i (642).—In a.h. 20 (641) 
Yezdigird had again collected a large army, with contingents 
from wepr province of the empire which had not been subdued. 

e Caliph realized that an offensive policy was the best, 
and entrusted supreme command to Noman, whom he 
had suinmoned from Khuzistan. The force under him 
30>ow, and he was indirectly aided by an advance 
which the l^uzistan army made on Persepolis. The Moslems 
marched vta Holwan, and learning that the Persian army, 
150,000 strong under Firuzan, who had held a command at 
a «ia, was encamped at Nahavand, some fifty miles south 
attacicT*^"’ Arab general immediately marched to 

The Persians, in spite of their enormous numerical 
supenonty, acted on the defensive, and being protected by a 
s rong me of fortifications, refused to do more than skirmish, 
oping thereby to wear out the Arabs. Noman’s supplies 
resorted to a clever artifice, and marched 
in eigned retreat, spreading a rumour of Omar’s death, 
iruzan pursued, and thanks to this ruse the decisive battle 
was fought on ground selected by Noman. The Arabs 
charged with irresistible courage and the Persians fled. Even 
4 n hour of victory made no difference, 

including Firuzan, caught among the 
narrow defiles, were overtaken and massacred, their losses 

fir'll!,nien. The result of this 
1 ^ may be conmared with Arbela (just as the 

fK k Cadesia have their parallels in 

^e battles of the Granicus and of Issus), was practically a 

dairies term it the “ Victory of 

of the Provinces e/Pm/d.—Tabari describes 
ome ength the rapid annexation of the various provinces 
incidentally shows that each province was 
Its own resistance without any help from the 
thf instructions received from Omar, 

marrk r) flaming its decisive victory at Nahavand, 

a karVl ^ important city capitulated after 

a batde in which the aged Persian general wL killed. In 
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the following year the Arab army advanced into Kerman and, 
gaining a victory on the frontier of the province, marched 
as far as the fertile valley of Jiruft to the south-east and as 
far north as the province of Kuhistan and the town of Tabas. 
Yet another column was directed on Sistan. Zaranj, the 
capital, \ras not captured, but when the Moslems occuijied 
the province it was surrendered. Finally, the irresistible 
Moslem arms were turned against barren Makran, which 
Omar fixed as the eastern limit of conquest. 

To the north-east, the Persian governor of Rei collected 
a force from the Gurgan, from Tabaristan and from Kumis, 
but, partly owing to treachery, he was defeated. The 
Moslem troops subsequently marched east by the great 
highway along which the last monarch of the Achaemenian 
dynasty had fled before Alexander, and, crossing the Elburz, 
received the submission of the governor of Gurgan. Two 
columns moved on Azerbaijan, which then stretched as far 
north as the famous fortress of Derbent, and all this rich, 
desirable country submitted. The conquest of Khorasan was 
apparently undertaken last of all. Tabaristan alone, thanks 
to its pathless forests, maintained an independent existence 
under hereditary princes termed Sipahhud^ or Commanders-in- 
Chief, until about a.d. 760.^ 

The Semites had held sway in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires until they were succeeded by the Aryans of Media 
and Persia. They in their turn for five centuries were 
dominated by a Turanian race until, in the third century a.d., 
the Aryans reasserted their supremacy. For a period of 
four centuries the splendid Aryan dynasty of the Sasanians 
was paramount and nearly overthrew the Roman Empire, 
but it grew weak and decrepit, partly owing to the strong 
feeling which forbade a successnol general to aspire to the 
throne. Persia, torn by intestine troubles after a generation 
of weakening wars, fell, albeit not without a gallant struggle, 
at Cadesia. On that stricken field the power passed again 
to the Semites, some twelve centuries after the fell of Nineveh. 

The Death of Texdigird III.^ a.h. 31 (652).—Yezdigird, a 
craven member of a fighting family, fled from Rei to Isfahan, 
from Isfahan to Kerman, and thence to distant Balkh. The 
Emperor of China was appealed to but refused help, and the 

^ Vidt Ibu Tttkaristaa^ edited by Bfowne (Gibb Meosctriil) | tJiao 
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Turks espoused his cause for a time and then withdrew* 
Finally he ended his inglorious career in a miller's hut near 
Merv, where he was murdered for his jewelry. Tradition has 
it that the Christian bishop summoned his flock to bury him, 
and that a shrine was erected over his tomb. Nor is his 
memory quite forgotten, as the Parsis with touching fidelity 
annually, on September 12, celebrate the day of his accession 
which inaugurated the Alam Shahi era, the last to be recog¬ 
nized by them. 

Thus ignominiously, ten years after Nahavand, perished 
the last unworthy^ sovereign of the illustrious Sasanian line. 
There is laid to his charge no great crime, but since lack of 
virility and valour is in autocratic monardhs a worse defect 
than many crimes, Yezdigird IIL, like Darius Codomannus, 
whom he closely resembled, stands condemned, and rightly 
condemned, at the bar of history. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

THE CAREER OF MOHAMED AT MECCA 


Praise be to God, the Lord of ci«acion* 

The most merciful, the most compassionate I 
Rukr of the day of Beckoning I 
Thee we worship, and invoke for help. 

Lead us in the straight path ; 

The path of those towards whom Thou ha;rt been gracious } 

Not of those against whom Thy wrath is kindled, or that walk in error, 

TAe FatiM or Opmfig Sura of the Koran. 


A Description of Arabia.—The rise of Islam i was an 
event of such overwhelming importance to Persia^ that, 
although some of its results have been referred to in the 
previous chapter, it seems advisable to deal with it in a 
connected way from the beginning.® 

The peninsula of Arabia, with an area four times as 
large as France, has a central tableland termed Najd, which 
covers one-half of the peninsula and averages some 
in altitude. Round this in every direction, and especially to 


1 laUm .itmiee. " to raign ono^df ” («. to tho will of God)- A followfi of 
i. tamed * Mlralroin, MujUm, or Modem, the lecond form bang the perttciple of IiW 
The term " MohemerUn " u not umdly ipplied by Motlemi to thenuelve*, eieept «o fa u 

it h»i been idopted owing to Europein influenct i._ Ti. TJft nf MaSorntt h, 

» Among 4e enthorltia ameolted ire Tit **** 

Sir WUliim Muir i GtteikfUt dtr Chalifn (+ Dr. Co.Uve Wal, A 

oftZ Arait, by n! A. Niebolwn i end AraHa, tit CraMt cf ItUm, by Rev. S. M. Zwema. 
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the south, lie deserts. Beyond these wastes stretch chains of 
mountains, for the most part low and barren, but in Oman 
to the east add In the Yemen to the west attaining considerable 
elevation. The coast line of Arabia, backed by an unbroken 
mountain batrier, extends down the Red Sea to the Straits 
of Bab-u]-Mandcb, or Gate of Tears,” thence in an cast- 
north-easterly direction to Ras-al-Hadd, and so round to the 
Persian Gulf, a total distance of four thousand miles, in 
which hardly a ^ood natural harbour or inlet is to be found. 
The peninsula is therefore didtcult of access from every 
quarter, a fact recognized by. Its inhabitants, who call it 
yazirat-uI-Arah, or " the Island of the Arabs.” Nor are its 
internai communications good ; for the great desert, the 
or ” Solitajy Quarter,” has, from time 
immemorial, divided the country, separating the north from 
the south. It is in consequence^ perhaps, of this natural 
barrier that we find at an early period the rude nomads of 
the north speaking Arabic and the more civilized inhabitants 
of Yemen and the south Himyante, a tongue which died 
out before the sixth century of our era, leaving Arabic 
supreme. 

In the physical geography of Persia we noted the remark¬ 
able fact that between the Indus and the Shatt-a]-Arab no 
river of any importance reaches the a^ta. Persia is a county 
of river less desert, with a rain fait of less than ten inches in 
the north and perhaps five inches in the south ; but Arabia 
is less favoured still. There also desert is the salient feature 
and no rivers are to be found ; but both in its deserts and in 
its lack of water Arabia is more “ intense,” to use the ge«> 
graphical term, than neighbouring Iran. At the same Gni<^ 
ruins of cities in the deserts and other evidence tend to 
show that Arabia was a less arid country some two thousand 
years ago than it is to-day, 

TAe ImpsnaiKt of Mecta. —On the trade with the East, 
rather tlwn UMn any local products, depended the prosperity 
of Arabia, tven as fir back as the tenth century b,c. ±e 
spices, peacocks, and aps of India were brought by ship^ to 
the CMSt of Oman. From Hadhramaut, the province lying 
opposite India, the caravan route ran to Manb, the capital 
of the Sabaean kingdom, and thence by way of Mecca and 
Petra to Gaza. A glance at the map will show how Mecca, 
which lay about half-way between Hadhramaut and Petra, 
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must have benefited by this land commerce, and explain why 
it became a centre of population and a resort of merchants. 

The importance of this trade is shown in the book ot 
Ezekiel, in which the prophet refers as follows to the nches 
of Tyre : * “ Arabia, and all the pnnces of Kedar, they 
occupied with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats ; in these 
were they thy merchants. The merchants of Sheba and 
Raamah, they were thy merchants : they occupied in thy 
fairs with chief of all spices, and with all precious stones, 
and gold. Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of 
Sheba, Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy merchants. 

This quotation from a Jewish prophet, who is known to 
have been sent into captivity by the orders of Nebuchadnrazar 
in CQO B.C., sufficiently attests the ancient importance of this 
trad^and it is of special interest to find that Aden, the Eden 
of Ezekiel, was known by the same name more than two 
thousand years before it was annexed ^ Grfa* 
was probably in the first century of the Christian em that the 
Indian trade began to pass by water through the Bab-ul- 
Mandeb and up the Red Sea, with the result that the ^rayan 
routes were gradually deserted and the erstwhile thriving 
cities dwindled and waned. 

The Ancient Relipon of the Muir, our great 

authority,* believes that the religious ntes practised at Mecca 
can be traced to the Yemen, of i^ich district its earlii^ 
inhabitants were probably natives.^ They brought with them 
the system of Sabeanism, which implied belief in one God 
coupled with worship of the heavenly bodies. To;riay the 
survivors of the sect, many of whom live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Basra and Mohamera, are misnamed Chnstians ot 
St. John the Baptist ” by travellers, although they speak ot 
themselves as Mandeans. They practise baptism and cere¬ 
monial ablutions, hold the book of Psalms to be sacred, and 
adore especially the north star.* Edwin Arnold has «P«s®ed 
the debt due to Sabeanism in the following words : Isl^ 
was born in the desert, with Arab Sabeanism for its mother 

1 th« bio*r.pl,y of Moh«n«U but *oukl th. 
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and Judaism for its father ; its foster-nurse was Eastern 
Christianity.” There is much truth in this view. 

The ancient Arabians had seven temples, dedicated to the 
seven planets. They also worshipped goddesses, three of 
whom are mentioned in the Koran under the names of Allat, 
the special idol of Mecca ; Al-Uzza,^ the planet Venus ; and 
Mana, a sacred stone. There was also an idol for every day 
of the year in the temple at Mecca. 

The Kaaba .—The centre of worship at Mecca was the 
Kaaba.* This sacred temple contained, embedded in the 
eastern corner, a reddish-black stone, which is believed to 
be a meteorite ; it is semicircular in shape and very small, 
measuring only some six inches by eight. This was reverently 
kissed by pilgrims, who made seven circuits round the sacred 
building. In the case of the " Lesser Pilgrimage ” it was 
also necessary to walk seven times between the hills of Safa 
and Marwa ; and in the “ Greater Pilgrimage ” Arafat, a 
small hill to the east of Mecca, had to be visited, stones had 
to be cast against the Evil One in the Mina valley, and the 
pilgrimage concluded by the sacrifice of victims. The 
strength of Jewish infiuence accounts for the reputed con¬ 
nexion of this pre-Moslem ritual with Abraham ; the deserted 
Ishmael is believed to have discovered the sacred well Zemzem 
by kicking the ground, and it was Abraham and Isaac who 
built the Kaaba and instituted the pilgrimage. 

The Ancestors of the Prophet Mohamed .—Among the Arabs 
birth was of the first importance, and consequently a brief 
account must be given of Mohamed's ancestry and tribe. 
Towards the middle of the fifth century a certain Kussai, 
chief of the Kureish ® tribe, was the ruler of Mecca, and he 
gathered into the city his fellow-tribesmen. Apart from the 
civil rights which conferred on him leadership in war and 
jurisdiction in peace, Kussai held the keys of the Kaaba, 
which gave him the prerogative of providing water for the 
pilgrims. After his death and that of his eldest son a feud 
broke out among his descendants. The elder branch refused 
to share any of their privileges with the younger, and for a 

' It WM in honour of thit godden tbit Mundhir, the S>rtcen Prince of Hirar lacrificcd 
400 oune, li mentioned in Chipier XXXIX. 

* The word signifia a cube. 

* Kurciiih it bdlCTcd to be deriifed from t word signifying t “ highljr-bred ctmd.” If 

coftect, it it A curious coincidence thit Zorosttci^t ntine it suppoted to m thoott 
timilir metaing. Pttfg Chip ter IX. 
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while it seemed likely that the dispute would be settled^ by 
the sword. The supporters of the elder branch dipped their 
hands into a bowl of blood and invoked the aid of the god^ 
and Hashim. the leader of the younger, also swore an oath 
with much circumstance. Ultimately it was decided that the 
custody of the keys and the right of raising the war banner 
should be retained by the elder branch, but that the younger 
should provide the pilgrims with water and food. 

As the years went by, Hashim, a striking personality, 
acquired a great reputation for generous hospitality, and in 
consequence he was envied by his nephew Omayy^ who in 
vain itempted to rival him. At length Omayya challenged 
his uncle to a trial before a judge, who was to 
upon the question of personal merit. Hashim was forced by 
tnbal opinion to take up the challenge, but 
demanded by him, that the loser should pay <*^7 
camels and leave Mecca for ten years. The decision was 
given in his favour, and Omayya quitted Mecca for Syri^ 
Ifter handing over the fifty camels, which were slaughtered 
to make a feast. The incident is of importance, because from 
it dates the rivalry between the Omayyad and Hashimite 
factions, a rivalry destined to bear baleful fruit, "bout A.D. 
coo Hashim in mature age married an heiress of Medina, 
ind from this marriage a son, Shiba, was born. 
died in A.D. 510, and his prerogatives p^sed ^ 

brother Al-Muttalib, who continued the family tradition o 

open-handed hospitality. ^ j* 

Shiba was allowed to live for some years at Medina, but 
at last his uncle brought him to Mecca, where he was at first 
mistaken for a slave and called Abdul Muttalib, or 
Slave of Muttalib," a sobriquet which stuck to hitti through 
life. A family quarrel concerning property was decided in 
his favour on the arrival of eighty of his maternal •‘elativra 
from Medina, and when Al-Muttalib died he succeeded to 
his dignities. For some time his influence was slight, as fie 
had only one son ; but one day he iras so 
rediscover the site of the sacred well of Zemzem, which had 
existed, as we have seen, in ancient times. The possessum 
of this well at once gave its owner immense power in thirsty 
Mecca, and with the birth of other sons his prestige became 
as great as that of his father. But he had made a rash vow 
that if granted ten sons, he would sacrifice one of them to 
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the Fdtes. When the number was reached lots were cast and 
fell on Abdulla, the youngest. As the father was preparing 
to fulfil his dreadful oath, he was persuaded to cast lots 
between the boy and ten camels^ which represented the 
blood fine for a man’s life. Nine rimeg the lot fell upon the 
boy, but at the tenth throw it fell at last on the camels. They 
were slaughtered to the number of one hundred and given 
to the inhabitants of Mecca. 

Abdulla, who was thus saved from death, upon reaching 
the age of twenty-four, was married by his father to a relative, 
Amina ^ by name. Directly after the marriage he started on 
a trading expedition to Syria. On his return he died at Medina, 
and on the aoth of August, a.d. 570, his widow gave birth 
to a son, who was Mohamed ’ the Prophet. 

The Peiitical Siittaiion in Aruhia hefere and after ike Birth 
af the Prvphet. —^Among the earliest foreign relations of the 
Kureish tribe which have been recorded is a so-called treaty 
concluded by Hasbtni with the Ghassanlde prince, a Chris¬ 
tianized Arab Shaykh, whose capital, Bostra, lay to the 
of the Jordan. Hashim is also said to have received a rescript 
from the Emperor allowing the Kureish to travel in 
but in all probability it was the local representative of the 
Emperor who signed the document. 

In Chapter XL. reference has been made to the invasion 
and occupation of the Yemen by the Abpsinians, whose 
capital at that period was Aksum, near the Red Sea littoral. 
In A.O, 570, the year of the Prophet’s birth, Abraha,* the 
capble Abyssinian Viceroy, marched on Mecca, ostensibly 
to avenge an insult offered to the church at Sana, but 
probably intending to destroy the Kaaba from politi^ 
motives. Brushing aside all opposition, he reached Tayit, 
three stages east of the Sacred City. Thence he despatched 
raiding parties which captured, among other live stock, two 
hundred camels belonging to Abdul Muttalib. Following 
with his main body, which included that portentous monster 
an elephant, he halted outside Mecca and sent envoys to 
inform the panic-stricken Arabs that he had no desire to 
injure them but was determined to destroy the Kaaba. Abdul 
Muttalib proceeded to the camp of the enemy to treat with 

* Ajsaioj m die fcsnuuip ftjnn flf lifojryiflf “ cruitwwd^^ 'Tlu 

if more wrEttea wAtid ** TTk Priwcdp* . 

* Alif ilu b iLk Abjwsifn fwin ef pf AbnhjJiL An inKription cal bf Hb oJw* 

tun rttaiUj ba fwod n/LLm). 
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Abrahfi, who restored his camels but would not be turned 
from his purpose^ 

The lecend runs that Abdul Muitahb would only flsk 
for his camcK ^ contemptuous remark from 

Abraha retorted that the Kaaba needed no human defends. 
On the fiitefol day the elephant refused to advance^ and the 
failure of the expedition is commemorated in the following 
verses from the Koran : “ Hast thou not Jiow thy 

Lord dealt with the army of the Elephant ? Did he not 
cause their stratagem to miscarry? And he sent 
them flocka of UtSe birds which cast upon ^em simll clay 
Stones, and made them like unto the stubble of wluch the 
cattle have eaten/’ The passage is a glonfied desenpuon of 
an epidemic of small-por-^so termed small stones in 
Arabic—which is historical- The Abyssinian army retreat^ 
and Abraha died at Sana of the foul disease* The news mat 
the Kaaba had been protected by divine intervention mi^t 
have spread far and wide, and greatly enhanced both the 
sanctity of the Shrine and the presdge of the Kureish. 

Upon the death of Abraha his son Yakaum hdd the 
vlccroyaitv for only four years, to be succeeded by Masruk. 
It was during Mssruk’s reign that the fiwnous expedition was 
despatched by Noshirwan, which resulted in the excision of 
the Abyssiniatis and the reinstatement of the old Him^te 
monarchs under the suzerainty of *e Great King. Taban, 
who is the authority for this 

his accession to the throne, was visited by Abdul Muttali^ 
who is known to have died in a*d. ^8- Consequently the 
date of this campaign must have been between a.d. 574 an 

^^ Tkf CkildhooJ, reaM, and Early Manhoad Uohamti^ 
The prospccis of the Infant Mohamed were not bngbt. His 
hither was dead and his entire property consist^ of a slave 
cirL five camels, some goats, and a house. At the ^e tune 
he possessed powerful relations. In accordancewiA 
the infant was entrusted to a nomad woman, Halima of t^ 
Beni Sad, and among the free sons of the desert Mohamed 
remained until he was six years old. His constitution 
by the open^iir life, although apparently be i^^subject to 
epileptic fits. Moreover, the Beni Sad were held to 
the purest Arabic, and the Prophet in after years used to 

k Vei. it. pfu 101 If. 
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boast, “ Verily, I am the most perfect Arab amongst you ; 
my descent is from the Kureish, and my tongue is the tongue 
of the Beni Sad.” Among a people who counted eloquence 
as the highest of gifts, this upbringing was of great advantage. 
It is to the credit of Mohamed that he never forgot his foster- 
mother, and always treated her and her family with generosity 
and kindness. In his sixth year the lad was taken back to 
Medina, and when he returned there forty-seven years after¬ 
wards he was able to identify the house and to recall the details 
of the life he had led in it. 

Amina shortly afterwards decided to take the child to 
Mecca, but died on the road. The orphan was most kindly 
treated by his grandfather until his own death, which occurred 
when Mohamed was eight years old. With this event the 
Hashimite branch of the family suffered a loss of prestige 
and influence which accrued to the Omayyad secrion instead, 
and remained with it until the conquest of Mecca by the 
Prophet. 

Abu Talib, the uncle to whom the orphan had been 
entrusted, treated him with the utmost affection, a fact which 
seems to indicate that the boy possessed attractive qualities. 
When only twelve years old he was taken by his guardian on 
a caravan journey to Syria, which must have enlarged the 
horizon of his experience. 

At the annual fair held at Ocatz, to the east of Mecca, 
his young mind was doubtless influenced by listening to the 
contests in poetry among bards of the various tribes. There 
he would also hear Jewish and Christian preachers. About 
this period, during the time of the feir, a blood feud arose 
through the murder of a chief of the Hawazin by a rival, 
who had a confederate among the Kureish. This occasioned 
several desperate skirmishes, at one of which the Prophet was 
present ; but he did not distinguish himself. Indeed, at no 
'time in his career did he display martial qualities. 

Apart from these skirmishes, dignified by the name of the 
Sacrilegious War, the Prophet spent his youth as a shepherd, 
a mean occupation which usually fell to the lot of slaves. In 
after years he said, " Verily there hath been no prophet raised 
up, who performed not the work of a shepherd.” He must 
have been held in esteem at Mecca, since it is recorded that 
he was termed AI-Amin or “ The Faithful.” 

Had it not been for the poverty of Abu Talib, it is possible 
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that Mohatned would have continued to lead a shepherd s li^ 
which suited his reserved and meditative nature. But at the 
aee of twenty-five necessity drove him to Syria in part charp 
of a caravan belonging to Khadija, a wealthy widow of the 
Kureish. At Bostra he bartered his goods successfully, and 
upon his return Khadija fell in love with the handsome youth, 
and married him after obtaining her fathers consent by a 
ruse. The marriage was happy and Mohamed lived con¬ 
tentedly with Khadija, although his two sons both di^. It 
appears that, while continuing to manage her own ^irs as 
before, she admired her husband’s qualities and realized that 

he was no ordinary man. . 

Time passed, and when Mohamed was about thirty-five 
years of age the Kaaba was rebuilt. Each of the four divisions 
of the Kureish took charge of a wall, and when the sl^rture 
had risen four or five feet above the ground, the Black Stone 
had to be built once again into the east corner. The question 
who should have the honour of placing the stone into position 
led to heated debate until an aged citizen suggested ^at the 
first man to arrive on the spot should be asked to decide. By 
chance Mohamed came up, and, bemg informed of me case, 
placed the stone on his cloak and called on each chief to raise 
a corner of it. Thus the stone was borne into the new tempi^ 
where the hands of Mohamed set it in position. He my well 
have thought that his opportune arrival was diviyly ordained. 
As mentifned in Chapter XLII., the batUe of Zu-Kar was 
fought between a.d. 604 and 6i i . Mohamed who foWowed 
such events with the keenest interest, upon 
victory of the Arabs, is said to have exclaimed, This is the 
first day whereon the Arabs have obtained saUsfaction from 
the Persians ; through me have they obtained help 1 Tittle 
that is worthy of note has been recorded of this 
Mohamed, relieved of all worldly cares and su^ounded by a 
few faithful friends and kinsmen, wm able to devote himylf 
to contemplation and prayer, and it is related tha^ like other 
Prophets, he frequently went into the draert to meditete. 

The Divine Commission conveyed by Muir s work 

is nowhere more masterly than in his analysis ^f st«s 

which led Mohamed to proclaim himself the Prophet of M. 
“ He was seated or wandering amidst the peaks of Hira, 
buried no doubt in reveries, when suddenly an appantiy rose 
before him. The heavenly Visitant stood clear and close 
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beside him in a vision. It was no other than Gabriel,^ the 
Messenger of God, who now appeared in the sky, and, 
approaching within ‘two bows’ length,’ brought from his 
Master this memorable behest: 

Recite in the name of the Lord who created,— 

Created Man from nought but congealed blood ;— 

Recite ! for thy Lord is beneficent. 

It is He who hath taught (to write) with the pen ;— 

Hath taught man that which he Jmoweth not.” * . . . 

The Assumption of the Prophetical Office^ a.d. 613-614.— 
In A.D. 613-614, the forty-fourth year of his life, we find 
Mohamed proclaiming himself a divinely inspired Prophet, 
sent by God to the people of Arabia. His followers, though 
very few, were both honest and devoted. Among them were 
Khadija, his wife, Zayd, his adopted son, and AH, son of Abu 
Talib, his cousin. Of far greater weight was the adherence 
of Abdulla, Abu Bekr, a member of the Kureish, a man of 
substance, and of the highest personal character. Other con¬ 
verts included Sad, Othman, and Abdur Rahman, who himself 
brought four more converts. Thus slowly during the three 
or four years which followed the assumption of the prophetic 
office some forty followers, all of them loyal to the core, threw 
in their lot with Mohamed. 

The behaviour of his fellow-citzens was such as might 
have been expected. At first, having known Mohamed from 
boyhood, they treated his claims with contempt, and regarded 
him as a harmless visionary ; but gradually, owing to their 
connexion with the Kaaba, these feelings changed into open 
hostility, which showed itself in persecution. This drew all 
the more attention to the doctrines expounded by the Prophet, 
who was himself protected by Abu Talib. Others, however, 
who had no protectors were imprisoned or exposed to the 
glare of the sun or ill-treated in other ways. 

The Temporary Emigration to Abyssinia^ a.d. 615.—So hot 
did the persecution become and so black was the outlook that 
Mohamed recommended his followers to seek a temporary 
asylum in Christian Abyssinia, and in a.d. 615 a party of 
eleven men fled to the port of Shuayba, near Jeddah, and 
thence reached Africa in safety. 

^ Muir coDtiden thtt Mohamed coalaMid Gabriel with the Holy Oboet. 

’ Tbit, the eincty*tiith tmra or dupler, wai Ike ttartiof-pomt of Iflam, and Mohamed 
biiDJKlf ufod to refer to it u bii fint intpired utterance. 



THE ANGEL GABRIEL APPEARING TO MOHAMED. 
(From F, R. Martin's Miniaturt Paialingi fif Ptrsia, rtt-\ 
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The historical interview with the Negus is recorded hj 
Ibn Hisham,^ and the narrative presents a truly 
picture of early Islam. In reply to a questton by 
Is to why the refugees, although separat^. ‘‘‘CJjwn 

people, entered not into the Christian religion, 

Feadcr said, " O King I We were a barbarous 
shipping idols, eating camon, committing shameful deeds, 
viofa^ing the ties of consanguinity, and evilly entreating our 
neighbours, the strong among us consuming „ 

thus we continued until God sent unto P , 

o^midst, who,. p«iigrce .od intcgri^ Sif^u'^tlhould 
Duritv of life we knew, to summon us to God, that we should 

§cclwe His unity, and worship Him, and put away the ston« 
f^d idols which\. sod our fathor, u,«i ■« 

„ead S and he bade us be truthful ‘o of 

the fuieiment of our trusts, and ■jbsemng of the t,M ot 
consanguinity and the duties of neighbours, and to nsfrain 
from fSbidSn things and from blood ; and *** {°‘‘^*‘^* _ 

moral acts and deceitful words, and consuming the 
of orphans, and slandering vinous ^ ^ 

manded us to worship God, and to a^s^iate n^g 
Him, and to pray anS give alms and fast." W« 

Negus weep upon hearing this exposition of faitj^ ex¬ 
claim, " Venly, this and that which Moses brought emanat 

from one Lamp 1 ’’ 

> Ibo Hithun wtn*« the eirii**t biogtiphv pf tfce Prophet »boot A.O. 8*8 
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QvOTATlOlt TOOK TS* KOBAK. 

{From a MS, ia the British Musetun,) 


CHAPTER XLV 

THE FLIGHT TO MEDINA AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ISLAM 

O tim believer, take not tny enemy and your enemy for your friends, showing 
kindness toward them j since they believe not in tbe truth which hath come unto 
you, having expelled the apostle and yourselves from your native city, because ye 
believe in God, your Lord,-—TAe Koran. 

The Hijra, or “ Emigration,” to Medina, a.d. 622.—The 
claims of Mohamed made but slow progress as the years 
passed. The enmity of the Kureish was so intense that for 
two or three years they placed the Hashimite section of 
the tribe under a ban and refused to have any dealings with 
them ; and the Prophet had the misfortune to lose by death 
not only the faithful Khadija but also Abu Talib, whose 
unswerving support of his nephew, although he himself 
remained an idolater, affords a fine testimony to the nobility 
of both. 

Shortly after the death of Khadija, Mohamed attempted 
to convert the men of neighbouring Tayif, but the mission 
was a complete failure. He left the city, pursued by the 
rabble, and returned to Mecca hopeless as to the future. 
But brighter days were in store, for his teaching had made 
so deep an impression on pilgrims from Medina that the 
majority of its Arab inhabitants became converted to his 
creed, and the Jews, who formed a large percentage of the 

5 M 
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population, observed in amazement that the idols were thrown 
down and that belief m one God was acknowledged. 

An invitation to leave hr>3ttle Mecca for fncndly Medina 
was given by a band of seventy leading citizens at a secret 
meeting held near Mecca, and shortly after this the Trophet’s 
adherents began to migrate in small parties, Mohamed and 
the faithful Abu Bckr remained until the last. To put their 
enemies off the track the\- first hid in a cave to the souj of 
Mecca for a few days, and then, in the fifty-third year of the 
Prophet's life, on June lo, a.d, 611, the famous journey was 
begun. From this date the Moslem era starts, the word 
Htjra^ incorrectly written Hegira, signiiying '* Emig^tion. 
No saying Is truer chan that '* a prophet is not without honour, 
but in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his 
own house,” and, had not Mohamed been strong cnou^ to 
face the odium of what the Arabs regarded as a 
shame by quitting his own people and proceeding to Medina, 
Islam would in all probability have died with its Prophet, now 

already in middle age. - j* 

The ErecHott if the Ftrti Mesque ft Medina .—At Medina 
he Was received with honour and rejoicing, and was pressed 
by various leading men to become their guest. Unwillmg to 
identify himself with any one tribe, he courteously rep led that 
where the camel sat down there would he dwell, I he beast 
stopped and sat down in a large open courtyard in the rastern 
quarter of the city. Mohamed purchased the land, and 
erected upon it the first mosque, a square building of 
brick, and palm lofis- The towards which the fiuthiul 

prayed, was Jerusalem. The or Call to 

now instituted, running as follows 1 “Great is the l^rd . 
Great is the Lord 1 1 hear witness that there is no Ood but 

the Lord : I bear witness that Mohamed is the Prophet of 
God. Come unto prayer : -Come unto Salvation. G<w is 
Great I God is Great I There is no God but the Lord I 
The traveller trom the West to this day finds nothing more 
solemn or more striking than to be awakened in the early 
dawn by the beautiful cadence of this call to prayer. 

The Breach Viitk the Jecus.—ln spite ot the welcome given 
to the Prophet and the support of his kinsmen, he encountered 
not only local jealousies but the hostility of the three tri^ w 
Jews towards the new religion. In token of his breach with 
these, he suddenly directed the faithful to follow his example 
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and pray towards Mecca. This reversal of custom was upon 
the whole a politic stroke ; for, although it laid Mohamed 
open to a charge of inconsistency, it must have gratified the 
people of Arabia by preserving to Mecca its pre-eminence in 
the ceremonial of the new faith. 

The Battle of Badr^ a.h. 2 (623), and the Expulsion of the 
Beni Kainucas^ For some six months after their arrival at 
Medina the Muhajarin^ or “ Refugees,*' were busily occupied 
in settling down, and in sending for their families, whom the 
Kureish allowed to depart, although they might well have 
kept them as hostages. Attacks were then made on the Mecca 
caravans trading with Syri^ but at first without result. In 
the second year of the Hijra^ however, a small caravan was 
captured on the road betweep Mecca and Tayif, and a member 
of the Kureish tribe was killed. Such was Mohamed's first 
success, 

^ greater victory, the results of which 
all Moslem historians have rightly regarded as marking a new 
era for the religion he taught. Hearing that a rich caravan 
belonging to Mecca was on its way back from Syria, the 
Prophet proceeded to Badr with 300 men, hoping to intercept 

News, however, reached Mecca, and the full force of the 
Kureish marched out to the rescue. The caravan meanwhile 
escaped by travelling off the main rout^ and the Prophet, 
upon reaching Badr, learned that an army of 900 Kureish 
was encamped in the neighbourhood. His enemies, upon 
learning that the caravan was safe, were not anxious to fight 
with their fellow-tribesmen ; but Mohamed, feeling that he 
must win or retreat in disgrace, decided to attack. The battle, 
customary, was preceded by single combats, in which 
the Moslems were invariably successful, and in the engage¬ 
ment whi^ ensued they carried all before them, the Kureish 
fleeing, after sustaining a loss of forty-nine killed against 
i^rteen on the other side* Among the slain were some of 
Mohamed s leading enemies, and those among the prisoners 
who were specially obnoxious to the Moslems were butchered 
in cold blood. The remainder were taken to Medina, where 
they were well treated until ransomed. Of the rich spoil 
taken the Prophet reserved one-fifth for himself, and divided 
the remainder equaUy. The victory of Badr was a turning- 

Prophet had returned to Medina 
a gitive, his enemies would probably have prevailed against 
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him. As It was, his success against a force of the Kureish 
three times as strong as his own justihed him before his 
followers in ascribing the victory to divine aid. In the eighth 
sura, or “ series,’* we read, “ And ye slew them not, but God 
slew them.” 

The year after the battle of Badr, Mohamed felt himself 
strong enough to attack the Beni Kainucas, one of the three 
tribes of Jews resident in Medina. The other two made no 
attempt to come to the aid of their co-religionists, and the 
unfortunate Beni Kainucas were forced by lack of supplies to 
submit. The Prophet at first intended to massacre all the 
men, but in the end they were permitted to leave Medina 
after being stripped of their property. As they were gold¬ 
smiths and armourers by occupation their departure did not 
furnish landed property to the Moslems. 

The Battle of Ohod, a,h. 3 (625), and the Expulsion of the 
Beni Nazir. —The career of the Prophet was not without 
vicissitudes. In a.h. 3 (625) a Kureish force 3000 strong, 
burning to avenge the defeat at Badr, attacked the Moslem 
army, which only mustered 1000 men, at Ohod, outside 
Medina. As at Badr, the Moslems had the advantage in the 
single combats, but in the general hand-to-hand contest which 
ensued, the superior numbers of the Kureish won the day. 
Mohamed was wounded, and but for his foresight in fighting 
with his back to some crags, there might well have been an 
irretrievable disaster. As it was, he lost seventy-four warriors, 
and his prestige was sensibly lowered. But his burning 
eloquence gradually persuaded his followers that these reverses 
were but to test them, and in the following year he strengthened 
his position by driving out the second of the Jewish tribes. 
The Beni Nazir were agriculturists, and when they yielded 
and quitted Medina, the Prophet was able to distribute rich 
lands and date-groves among his chief supporters. 

The Siege of Medina and the Massacre of the Beni Koreitza, 
A.H. ^ (627)-—Two years after the battle of Ohod a still 
larger army of the Kureish, 10,000 strong, marched on 
Medina. There could be no thought of meeting such an 
overwhelming force in the field ; so by the advice of Salman, 
a Persian captive, Medina was fortified. This unexpected 
artifice, held to be unworthy of Arabs, entirely baffled the 
Kureish, who after making some unsuccessful assaults broke 
up camp and marched off. Upon their retirement Mohamed 
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massacred the Beni Koreitza, the third Jewish tribe residing 
in Medina, which had had dealings with the invaders, and his 
followers benefited by the rich booty thus acquired. By the 
repulse of the Kureish the disgrace of Ohod had been wiped 
out, and the position of Mohamed, whose enemies, the Jews, 
had disappeared from Medina, was now supreme in that city. 

The Truce q/ Hodeibia^ a.h, 6 (628).—The next important 
step taken by the Prophet was to attempt the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This was in the sixth year after the Hijra^ and 
although the Kureish refused to permit Mohamed and his 
followers to enter the Sacred City, a truce was made, known 
as the Truce of Hodeibia, and it was agreed that the pilgrims 
would be admitted in the following year. The chief import¬ 
ance of the pact was that, for the first time, he had negotiated 
with the Kureish on equal terms. 

The Embassies sent by Mohamedy a.h. 7 (628),—Few events 
in the life of Mohamed are of greater interest than the letters 
sent by him to Heraclius, to the Great King, to the Governors 
of Yemen and of Egypt, ajid to the King of Abyssinia, That 
to the Great King is said to have run as follows : In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. From 
Mohamed, the Apostle of God to Khusru son of Hormuzd. 
But to proceed. Verily I extol unto thee God, beside whom 
there is no other God. O Khusru ! Submit and thou shalt 
be safe, or else prepare to wage with God and with his Apostle 
a war which shall not find them helpless I Farewell ! 
According to the legend, the Great King tore up the epistle, 
and the Prophet on hearing of it prayed, “ Even thus, O 
Lord I rend Thou his kingdom from him ! ” 

The Conquest of Khaybary a.h, 7 (628),—The conquest of 
Khaybar, a rich district inhabited by Jews and situated about 
one hundred miles north of Medina, was the next exploit 
of the conquering Prophet. The Jews were surprised and 
offered but little resistance after the death of their champion 
Merhab, who was cut in two by Ali, now the son-in-law of 
the Prophet, whose daughter Fatima he had married. The 
theme is a popular one in Persian art, as is proved by the 
illustration facing p* 534 * The seizure of the land by Mohamed 
added considerably to his resources, and the booty was very 
rich, ^ Moreover, he had now destroyed the last centre of 
Judaism in the vicinity of Medina, and henceforward there 
is little or no mention of the Jews, 
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The “ Fulfilled Pilgrimage” a.h. 7 (629).—Perhaps there 
is no more extraordinary event in the history of the Prophet 
than the “ Fulfilled Pilgrimage." In accordance with their 
agreement the Kureish vacated the city of Mecca for three 
days, and Mohamed at the head of 2000 men performed 
the rites by encircling the sacred spot seven times, riding 
seven times between Safa and Marwa, and sacrificing the 
victims brought from Medina. On the following day the azan 
was sounded, and Mohamed led the service in the same 
manner as at Medina, while the Kureish from the adjacent 
hills looked down with wonder at the extraordinary spectacle. 
The pilgrimage undoubtedly augmented the prestige of the 
Prophet, who was shortly afterwards joined by Khalid, the 
great general, and by other men of importance. 

The Battle of Muta, a.h. 8 (629).—The raids from Medina 
now extended to the borders of Syria, and so great was the 
alarm inspired by Mohamed’s activity that at Muta, near 
the Dead Sea, his main force of 3000 men was opposed by 
the imperial troops. Charged by a Roman phalanx sup¬ 
ported by Arabs on either flank, Zayd, the commander, and 
his successors were killed one by one, and only the genius 
of Khalid saved the defeat from becoming a disaster. As it 
was, the losses were heavy. 

The Capture of Mecca, a.h. 8 (630).—The defeat at Muta 
cannot have shaken the prestige of the Prophet very severely, 
since a few months later he crowned his successful career by 
suddenly marching on Mecca at the head of io,CKX> men. 
No resistance was attempted, and as he treated his fellow- 
tribesmen with magnanimity, they became converts in large 
numbers. After superintending the destruction of the idols 
in the sacred enclosure, Mohamed gave orders for all private 
images to be broken. This was effected without difficulty, 
and thus without a single battle the sacred city of Mecca was 
won and with it the hegemony of Arabia. This achievement 
was completed by the crushing of the Hawazin tribe which 
occupied the country to the south-east of Mecca. 

The Last Campaign of Mohamed, a.h. 9 (630)* 
campaign of Tebuk was the last undertaken by the Prophet 
in person- He heard that the Emperor was organizing a 
large force, and with remarkable courage and energy prepared 
to meet it. He assembled a powernil army, said to have 
numbered 30,000, of which one-third was cavalry, and 
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marched to Tebuk, to the east of the Gulf of Akaba. There 
he learned that there was no truth in the rumours of inva¬ 
sion, and consequently directed his efforts to extending and 
consolidating his power^ The Christian prince of Ayla, at 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba, summoned to submit and pay 
tribute, immediately complied, and with him a treaty was con¬ 
cluded. Duma was captured by Khalid, and its Christian chief 
embraced Islam. After these successes the Prophet returned 
home with gready increased prestige, and when Tavif, the last 
town to resist him, surrendered, his power reached its zenith. 

The Final Orders of ihe Prophet, —At the end of a.h- 9 
(631) Mohamed prom^gated at Mecca by the mouth of AU 
the^ famous Release,'* allowing idolaters four months in 
which to embrace Islam, and giving notice that in case of 
refusal they would be crushed. To Jews and Christians, as 
possessing revealed scriptures, slightly better terms were 
announced. They were, however, to be reduced to tribute 
and humbled. This proclamation was followed up by the 
despatch of embassies to every part of Arabia, the whole of 
which, including even distant Oman, submitted to the now 
all-powerful Prophet, and embraced Islam, 

The Farewell Pilgrimagey* a.h. 10 (630),—The vener¬ 
able Prophet was sixty-three years of age and full of honour 
when he made what is known as the ** Farewell Pilgrimage/' 
This set the seal on his success, and it is impossible to follow 
him to it without sympathy and appreciation of his achieve¬ 
ments, His ^farewell to the people of Mecca ends with the 
exclamation, O Lord ! I have delivered my message and 
discharged my Ministry/’ 

The Death of Mohamed^ a.h. ii (632).—Shortly after his 
return from Mecca, Mohamed was seized with fever, and for 
some days suffered severely. One morning, as Abu Bekr 
was leading the prayers, the congregation was delighted by 
the app^rance of the Prophet, who spoke to the people after 
the service. But this was a last effort, and the exhaustion it 
occasioned brought on his death. 

His Character,- No impartial student surveying the career 
and character of Mohamed can fail to acknowledge his lofti- 
ness of purpose, his moral courage, his sincerity, his sim- 
phaty, and his kindness. To these qualities must be added 

a genius for diplomacy. Muir is well 
advised in distinguishing between the early period of adversity 
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and the later years in which success and power were achieved ; 
for it was almost inevitable that as the Prophet became the 
ruler of Arabia the worldly side of his character should 
develop at the expense of the spiritual. Instances of cruelty 
and treachery are undoubtedly proved against him ; but it 
is always to be borne in mind that in judging this extraordinary 
nun we must apply not the standard of our own time, but 
that of a period and of a world in which cruelty was rife. 
Like Solomon, whom he resembled in character, he became 
uxorious in his old age, and for this characteristic also the 
same allowance must be made. It is certain that he never 
lost the love and admiration of men of the highest character, 
such as Abu Bekr and Omar, and to the end he retained his 
simplicity, his kindliness, and his courtesy to rich and poor 
alike. Moreover, he continued throughout his career to 
proclaim himself “ a simple prophet and a warner," though 
he might easily have made higher claims. 

Exactly what the Arabs thought as to the mining of 
Islam, may be realized from the following tradition : " Gabriel 
one day came in the form of an Arab and, sitting near the 
Prophet, exclaimed, * O Messenger of Allah, what is Islam ? ’ 
The Prophet replied : * Islam is to believe in Allah and his 
Prophet, to recite the prescribed prayers, to give alms, to 
observe the fast of Ramazan, and to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca.’ ” 

The introduction of Islam brought many benefits to the 
Arabs. It taught the unity of Go<^ enjoined brotherly love 
towards all fellow-believers, proscribed infanticide, secured 
rights for women and consideration for slaves. Alcohol was 
stricdy forbidden. Impartial observers have told me that 
in India Islam has raised millions of men in self-respect and 
other virtues to a wonderful extent, and I have already shown 
how beneficent was its eflFect upon the Arabs. In the case 
of the Mongols the change was no less marked, as may be 
seen by contrasting the savagery of Chcngiz with the kindness, 
the consideration, and the justice of Ghazan, whose many 
virtues were undoubtedly due to his genuine conversion to 
Islam. In Africa, too, when the negro adopts Islam he 
generally rises in the scale of humanity. Whale remaining 
an African, he is better dressed, better mannered, and alto¬ 
gether a better and cleaner man. On the other hand, a 
negro when Christianized is sometimes unable to assimilate 
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our more complex civilization, and in such cases becomes a 
caricature of the European, These remarks apply to a 
certain extent to the Asiatic also, but in a lesser deg^ree, 
because the^ Semite and the Aryan start from ancient civiliza¬ 
tions of their own, 

If, as I believe, religion is made for man and not man 
for religion, it is impossible to withhold approval and admira¬ 
tion from a man whose achievements have been so great. 
But against these undoubted benefits of Islam there are some 
things to be set on the other side. The list includes poly- 
gamy, the seclusion and veiling of women, slavery, narrow¬ 
ness of though^ and harsh treatment of non-Moslems, As 
for polygamy, it is slowly dying out owing to progress and 
economic circumstances, and the veil too, with all that it 
stands for, is beginning to disappear in Turkey, It must 
be recollected that even in Christian Spain the women are 
partially secluded, and perhaps wisely. 

We come to slavery. This very ancient practice of 
mankind was accepted by Mohamed who, however, wrote : 

Honour ^lah and be kind even to your slaves,” In 
Persia, at any rate, slaves are kept only as domestic servants, 
and are particularly well treated, being with reason trusted 
more than hired servants ; in this connexion, the child borne 
by a slave to her master belongs to his class and is born free. 
Can we, with a recollection of Hawkins, who bought negroes 
in Africa to sell in America, throw stones at slavery among 
Moslems ? I think not. Freedom of thought and private 
judgment are gradually asserting themselves among Moslems, 
just as among Roman Catholics, however much the mullas 
in the one case or the Pope in the other may deny these 
{^vileges. Moreover, until quite modern times it has been 
the general custom of man to persecute those from whom he 
differed on religious grounds, and the Moslems certainly have 
not treated Christians more harshly than the inquisitors did. 
Toleration is, in fact, a sentiment of recent growth. 

If the lives of great men are studied, imperfections are 
invanably revealed, and in many cases the greater the man the 
more conspicuous the faults. Personally I hold that Mohamed 
human frailties, one of the greatest of man- 
land ; that he was impelled by the highest motives to beat 
down idolatij and fill its place with the much higher 
conception of Islam, and that by so doing he rendered an 
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immense service to the human race, a service to which I pay 
homage. 

The Koran .—The book known as the Koran* is the 
foundation of Islam. It is regarded by more than one 
hundred millions of mankind as the actual word of God. It 
consists exclusively of the revelations which Mohamed 
claimed to receive through Gabriel as messages direct from 
God. These messages were received throughout the twenty- 
three years of his prophetical life, and were recited byMohamed 
before his followers and committed both to memory and to 
writing. In the stage of culture which prevailed at that 
period in Arabia writing was a rare accomplishment, and the 
general belief is that the Prophet himself could neither read 
nor write ; memory was therefore much stronger than 
among modern civilized races, and during the lifetime of 
Mohamed many of his followers had committed to memory 
the whole of the Koran. To-day the title of Hajiz^ which 
implies this sacred accomplishment, is one of honour. But 
it must not be supposed that during Mohamed’s life the order 
of the various chapters and verses was settled. Indeed we 
know that this was not the case, for Omar, after the over¬ 
throw of Moseilama, pointed out tO Abu Bekr that the losses 
among the reciters of the Koran had been heavy, and suggested 
that its various portions should be collected. This pious 
task was entrusted to Zayd, the Chief Secretary of the Prophet, 
who sought out the fragments and gathered them together, 
“ from date-leaves, from tablets of white stone and from the 
breasts of men.” This was the official and authoritative 
edition ; but a generation later, under Othman, a second 
edition was prepared by a committee consisting of Zayd and 
three members of the Kureish tribe. The original copy of 
the first edition was produced for this purpose, and a final 
authoritative edition was prepared, all existing copies being 
burned after its issue. In consequence of this care, there is 
no question whatever that the Koran, as read to^Iay all over 
the Moslem world, is identical with that published during the 
Caliphate of Othman. In the sequence of some of the verses 
there is confusion, but throughout there is no question as to 
their genuineness and accuracy. When we consider the 
times in which they had their origin this is remarkable. 

* Koran .ignifie* “ rrading jloud.” Tht tylUhle At which u occiiioiraUy prefiicd it the 
definite artick. 
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The Koran h ujiivcr^jr admitted to be written in the 
most perfect Arabic, the dialect of the Kureish tribe, and it 
13 held to be as much a masterpiece of literature as we ^teem 
our Bible to be^ Moreover, the Koran is road to-day exactly 
as it was dictated by Mohamed, whereas we cajinot deny that 
the Bible is a translation* 

To enlarge upon the doctrine preached in the Koran 
would be beyond the scope of thb work* The one aim and 
object of Mohamed in the Meccan suras was to convert his 
fe]low-countrymen from idolatry to the worship of one God* 
To effect this, the Prophet, who deeply felt his responsibility, 
esetolied the^ omnipotence of God and derided the irnpotencc 
of ^e idols In passages of rhymed rhetoric* The penalties of 
hell and the sensual and material pleasures of Paradise are 
^phically described, and throughout, as Nicholson says, 
his genius proclaims itself by grand lyrical outbursts*" 
As an example I quote one of the early surasj which runs : * 

WJiHi the Sky ahiU be Kvered^ 

And when the Sun shaiJ be ihjvered^ 

And whm the Sesii to inmgle t\a\l be suffered. 

And When the gram ahdl be uncovered— 

A aM inow t^t which it hiih deferred nr deliVcred.^ 

O Man, whAl beguiled thee Against thy gncioui Master To rebelt 
Who created (bee and ^shioned ihw fight uid thy frame did &irly buUd ? 

Me c^pcsed thee m whatever form hr willed, 

Niy, but you diibdieve m the Ordeal t * 

Verily over you are Recorder! hguourablet 
Your deeds uuarEbing without faff 

To conclude^ the revdations at Medina deal with what 
be termed the business side of religion ; laws, ordin¬ 
ances, and manifestos all finding place side by side with 
occ^ionaj but rare outbursts of iTaimng genius. Yet behind 
It alt were the call to riionotheism and the dcnvinciation of 
the Koran mn daim, and justly daim, to 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

tSUAM UNDEIt THE FIRST FOUR CALIPltS 

Politically Pmis ccAsed for i. whilo to enjoy i Kpwmec ctatioiMl Mwlenfip^ bdii^ 
in rhat great MuluiiLinjdaa Empiic which itmebcd from Gibnittar in tlw 
JUAita, hut IP ih« ipfet^uiJ domiEii ihc ae™ ht^mn to bwrt the lupninaqr to 
which tl^ ability and lubcieiy of her pcopb ciititkd befB mwiis. 

Tie Period of the CaUphate^ k,t>, 632-1258.—^The 
Caliphate began with the election of Abu Bekr in a.p. 632 
and lasted until a.p. iac8, when Hulagu Khan sacked 
Baghdad and put Motasifti Billab to dath. For nearly 
three centuries after this catastrophe the title of Cal^h was 
perpetuated in Kgypt by descendants of the House of Abbu 
who lived under the protection of its Mameluke rulers, until 
in A.D. !fi7 Sultan Selim, the Osmanli, having conquered 
the Mainclukc dynasty, induced the helpless Caliph to transfer 
to him the title and insignia. It is on this transaction (recorded 
in Chapter LXII.) that the Sultans of Turkey base their claim 
to the sacred position of Caliph and to other high ^titles. 

The Caliphate falls into three well-defined periods; 

1. That of the Rrst Four Caliphs, a.d. 632-661, the 
period of the Theocracy of Islam.^ 

2. The Omayyad Caliphs, a.d. 661-749, period of 
Pagan Reaction. 

1 njt Bwnw. 310. 
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3. The Abbasid Caliphs, a.d. 749-1258, the period of 
Persian Ascendancy. 

The Genealogical Table of the Kureish .—In order to show 
the descent of the various dynasties, and their claims of 
kinship with the^ Prophet, it is convenient to give the 
follo’ring genealogical table, which is taken from Lane-Poole’s 
Mohamedan Dynasties^ an invaluable guide to the student; 


Kureish 


Abd-Manaf 

r-^— 

Hashim 

Abdul Muttalib 

I! 

Abdulla Abu TTahb Abbas 

MOHAMED I 

(the Prophet) THE ABBASID 

CALIPHS 

Fatima =* Ali 


Hasan HusaTii 

THE IMAMS. 


Abd'Shams 


I 

Omayya 

THE OMAYYAD 
CALIPHS 


The Election of Abu Bekr .—Even before the Prophet was 
buried, there was very nearly bloodshed in Medina at the 
meeting at which Abu Bekr was chosen to be the Caliph,^ 
or Successor ’ of the Prophet, He was sixty years old at 
the time of his election, and was naturally of a mild character. 
But belief in the Prophet filled him with a moral courage 
unsurpassed in the records of history. 

The RebellionSy' ir (63^)’ — Before his illness the 
Prophet had given orders for an expedition to avenge the 
disaster of Muta ; but Osama, its commander, on hearing 
of the calamity which had befallen Islam, brought back the 
banner entmsted to him, Abu Bekr showed his fearlessness 
by immediately insisting that this expedition should be 

1 KMalifa R&stil of -* Succ«aor of the Prophet of Allah,** the ML title. 
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carried through, although it left the city almost defenceless, 
and his decision was justified by the result. ^ Yet the courage 
it showed was extraordinary ; for insurrections broke out all 
over Arabia, and only Medina, Mecca, and Tayif stood firm 
for Islam. Medina itself was besieged, or rather blockaded, 
by neighbouring tribes, but Abu Bekr called out every man 
capable of bearing arms, attacked the Beduins, and drove 
them off with slaughter. As Muir points out, defeat at this 
juncture might well have involved the disappearance of Islam^ 
and to Abu Bekr must be given all credit for the victory. 
After two months of serious danger the return of Osama as 
a victor enabled the Caliph, whose prestige must have been 
enormously enhanced, to crush the insurrections. 

With supreme confidence Abu Bekr summoned ^the 
leaders of Islam, and, dividing Arabia into eleven districts, 
despatched a column to each. The most important cominand 
was given to Khalidj whose first act was to march norm to 
attack the Beni Tayy and Beni Asad, who had espoused the 
cause of Toleiha, a rival prophet. The Beni Tayy were won 
over by diplomacy, while the Beni Asad deserted their Prophet 
in the battle and then submitted. 

In a second campaign the Beni Temim were m^sacred 
by Khalid. But his hardest fight was with Moseilama, a 
rival Prophet, who was supported by the Beni Hanifa of 
Yemama, at the back of Al-Katif, a tribe which number^ 
40,000 fighting men. The struggle was desperate, and in 
the first charge the Moslems were beaten back to their 
camp. But they rallied and broke the Beni Hanifa, who 
took reftige in a walled garden. The Moslem heroes leapt 
down among them, and the “ Garden of Death, as it was 
termed from the slaughter, was never forgotten. In the 
slaughter, which was terrible on both sides, the Moslems 
lost 1200 men, among whom were thirty-nine^warriors beanng 
the honoured title of Ashah or “ Companions ” of the Prophet. 
This was the crowning victory, and a few months later, within 
a year of Mohamed’s death, peace reigned once again m Arabi^ 
every district of which had been visited by the irresistible 

columns of Abu Bekr. „ . t j-l .. 

The Battle on the Yermuk^ a.h. 13 (634)-—Chapter 
XLIII. I have confined myself to the campaigns waged 
against Iran ; it will be appropriate here to give a onef 
account of the wonderful exploits of Islam in other fields. 
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It must be borne in mind that almost our sole authority for 
these is Arab tradition. But although in details this is 
naturally partial and ono-sided, there is little or no doubt as 
to the main facts. 

The victories of Abu Bekr left the Arab tribes defeated 
and sullen ; but the call to war and plunder welded them 
together and, as success followed success, tribe after tribe 
not only sent out its fighting men, but marched in its entirety 
to settle in more fertile lands. 

The strategy of the Caliph in attacking the Roman and 
Persian Empires simultane<iusly must have seemed to be 
midsummer madness, and, judged by all ordinary canons, 
it was so. But in the end the madmen won, although they 
were compelled from time to time to neglect one field of 
operations in order to ensure success in another. 

In A.H. 12 (633) Khalid started on his victorious career 
against the Persian Empire, and in the same year a second 
Khalid, son of Said, was despatched with instructions to 
organize the friendly tribes on the Syri an front! cr^ but to 
avoid fighting unless attacked. Having in a.ii. 13 (634) 
incautiously pushed northwards totvarda Damascus, he found 
his communications cut near the Sea of Tiberias, and there¬ 
upon fled panic-stricken, leaving his camp to the enemr- 
The retreating Arabs were rallied by Ikrima, who had aiready 
distinguished himself in Hadhramaut, and Abu Bekr sent 
such large reinforcements that the army of Syria became the 
main army of Islam, as compared with the weak force 
entrusted to Khalid, We read that there were more than 
one thoimnd “ ^mpanions *' in its ranks. Organized into 
four divisions, with a total strong of jo^exx), apart from a 
reserve of 6000 men under Ikrima, it marched north, and 
working in independent columns eventually threatened Syria, 
frtim Hebron on the west to Damascus on the east, 

Heradius despatched four armies to overwhelm the 
s^ttered columnsi, which thereupon united on the left bank 
of the Yermuk, an eastern tributary of the Jordan. There 
the two hosts faced one another for months, without risking 
any decisive action, Abu Bckr in great anxiety ordered 
Khalid to leave Irak, and that general, with 9000 men, made 
one of the greatest desert marches on record and joined the 
Synan army. In a.h. 13 {634) he grined a complete victory, 
known as the battle of Wakusa, over a vastly superior Byzantine 
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army. Tbousanda of the enemy were driven over a chasm, 
and the victory, although purchased at heavy cost, won Syria 
for Islam. 

T/iff DeatA a/ Jbu Bekr and the Accession of Omar, a.h. 
13 (&34).^—After Abu Bekr had ruled Islam for two years 
he felt his end approaching, and appointed Omar his sucewsor. 
He then continued to occupy mmself with pubSic business 
uticll his death, which removed from the stage one oi the 
noblfst, simplest, and bravest characters known in history. 
Among his favourite aphorisms was the following ; ” One 
of the best of men is he who rejoices over a penitent, prays 
for a sinner, and aids a charitable man m his good work. 

The first act of Omar was to remove Rhalid from his 


command, after which he raised reinforcements to aid the 
army in the field by every possible means. As long as he 
lived the forces of Islam were directed with consummate skill. 

The Capture of Damascus, a.h, 14 (635).—Damascus, one 
of the oldest cities in the world, was the gt^ of the victorious 
Arabs. Being unversed in the art of besieging, they made 
no scientific approaches but merely invested the city, and for 
months little or no progress was effected. Finally Rhalid, 
who although deposed the cotomitid was still the real’ 
leader, crossed the moat by night on inflated skins, ^caladed 
the battlements, and captured the city. A second victory on 
the plain of Esdraelon ended the campaign and riveted the 
Moslem yoke on Syria. Reinforcements were then despatched 
to Irak, where they arrived just in time to win the battle of 

Cadesia. _ . , iv 

The Capture of Antioch and the Capituiation of Jerusalem, 
A.H. 15 (636).—After the battle of the Jordan the Moslems 
marched northwards and besieged Hims, the ancient Emessa, 
which capitulated. Antioch, too, surrendered after a battle 
fought outside its walls, and Heraclius, scarcely more than a 
decade after his splendid victories over Persia, withdrew from 
Syria, leaving Jerusalem to its fate. The Holy City of Christen¬ 
dom capitulated in a.h. ij (636), and Omar arrived in person 
to receive its submission. He marked this histoncal event 
by acts of clemency and by the foundation of the mosi^iie 
which Inara Kls name tinlay. ijr, ■, 

The Conquest of EsJpt, a.h. 19-20 C 640 ; 6 +')-— 
the Arabs were making good their position m Sou(h->% estern 
Persia before advancing on to the Iranian plateau, Amr 
, 2 M 
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started from Palestine to invade Egypt with a force of only 
4000 men. Omar, alarmed at the risk that was being run, 
at first thought of recalling his daring general, but on realizing 
that this was impossible sent him considerable reinforcements. 
With an army now 15,000 strong he had the country at his 
mercy. He first annexed Upper Egypt, and then marched 
on Alexandria, the second city of the Byzantine Empire, to 
which he laid siege. The death of Heraclius, occurring at 
this juncture, prevented the despatch of a relieving squadron, 
and the city capitulated on terms. Not content with these 
conquests, the forces of Amr marched west along the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean as far as Tripoli. 

The Assassination of Qmar^ a.h. 23 (644).—By this time 
the power of Islam had been firmly established. The empire 
of the Chosroes had been annexed and that of Byzantium 
defeated and deprived of its fairest and richest provinces. 
Omar, under whose inaster mind these wonderful campaigns 
had been conducted with entire success, had been Caliph for 
ten years and, although sixty years old, was still full of energy 
when an assassin's knife laid him low. A Persian slave, known 
as Abu Lulu, complained to the Caliph that he was assessed 
too heavily by his master at two dirhems a day. Omar, who 
knew the man, replied that for a clever artificer like him, who 
was believed to be able to construct a mill driven by wind,^ 
the amount was not excessive. Abu Lulu made a threatening 
reply, and the following morning stabbed the Caliph while he 
was leading the prayers in the mosque. 

Thus died the greatest Moslem after the founder of the 
religion himself, a man of courage, simplicity, sagacity, with 
a passion for justice and duty,® a combination of qualities 
which eminently fitted him to control the destinies of Islam 
during the critical decade of conquest. Nevertheless in 
Persia the name of Omar is execrated, and the anniversary 
of his death is celebrated as a day of rejoicing by Persians, 
Until recently they were accustomed to burn the effigy of the 
Caliph who conquered Iran. 

The Accession of Othman, a.h. 24 (644),—Omar upon his 
death-bed expressed the wish that Abd-al-Rahman should 
be his successor, but he refused, and the matter was referred 

* Thu it believed to be the e«rli«t mentioo of i windinUL Fidt lUo Chapter I. 

U W 21 n favourite maum of Onur'i Uiat ** the moat mUcrablc Governor U he who*c 
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to a body of electors. In the end, however, Abd-al-Rahman 
was permitted to make the choice. For long he wavered 
between Ali and Othman, but finally declared the latter to 
be the Caliph. Othman’s reign lasted for twelve years, but 
from the outset it was clear that he (hd not possess the necessary 
qualities for dealing effectively with a difficult situation. Even 
under the iron rule of Omar it was impossible to curb the 
insubordinate spirit shown by the Arabs of Kufa and Basra. 
The best hope lay in maintaining the prestige of the Kureish 
tribe, but this powerful instrument was weakened through 
the impolicy of Othman, who favoured his own branch, the 
Omayyad, with the result that the influence of the Kureish was 
paralysed by divisions which were widened by lapse of time. 

The Expansion of Islam to the fVest^ a,h, 25—31 (646—652). 
—^The limits of Moslem expansion had not yet been reached, 
and under Abu Sarh, a foster-brother of Othman, the Arabs 
pushed west of Barca and even threatened Carthage, whose 
Governor was defeated in a hard-fought battle. This period, 
too, saw the launching of the first Moslem fleet, in a.h. 28 
(649). Its initial enterprise resulted in the capture of Cyprus, 
and three years later it won a naval factory off Alexandria, 
under the command of Abu Sarh. 

The Campaigns in Persia^ a.h. 31 (652).—'The death of 
Omar had been the signal in Persia for a widespread but 
badly organized insurrection, and the Moslem leaders sought 
not only to reconquer what had been lost but to extend the 
sway of Islam eastwards. Ibn Aamir, the Governor of Basra, 
who was entrusted with the conduct of the campaign, first 
reduced the province of Fars, and then marched across the 
Lut and invaded the province of Kuhistan, of which he obtained 
possession. After these successes he sent a summons to submit 
to the Grovernor of Herat, who craftily replied that he would 
do so when Nishapur was taken. Ibn Aamir proceeded to 
invest Nishapur, while at the same time devastating the 
neighbouring valley of Tus. His troops suffered severely 
from the cold, but he reduced the city by blockade, and its 
Governor paid a sum of 700,000 dinars, together with many 
articles of value. Thereupon the Governors of Herat and of 
Merv both made terms. It was in this same year that, as 
already mentioned, Yezdigird was murdered, and his death 
must have been a great relief to the Caliph.^ Ibn Aamir, 
pressing constantly eastwards, won a great \dctory on the 
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Oxus, which led to the submission of Baikh and other out- 
lying provinces of the Persian Empire. His generals crossed 
the Hindu Kush, subdued Kabul, and conquered the Sistan 
and Kerman provinces. The advance, however, was not 
unchequered by reverse, for the Arabs were defeated by the 
Khazars in Azerbaijan, and an entire army perished in the 
snows of Kerman.i 

The Murder of Othman, a.h. 3^ (65'6).—^As the years went 
by dissatisfaction with Othman grew deeper. His favouritism 
towards his own kinsmen of the Omayyad branch was resented 
by the Hashimite branch at a time when the Beduins of Kufa 
and Basra were ready to rise against the supremacy of the 
Kureish. In a.h. 34 (655) Said, the Governor of Kufa, was 
expelled by its ever-turbulent inhabitants, and Othman, instead 
of inflicting any punishment, weakly yielded to the storm and 
appointed another Governor. ' 

In the following year forces from Kiifa^ Basra, and Egypt 
converged on Medina, and after an initial failure besieged the 
palace. The octogenarian Caliph was deserted by the leading 
men of the city and murdered, meeting his end with dignitv 
and courage. " 

The Ekaian of Alt, a . h . 35 (656).— After this ghastly 
tragedy there was a reign of terror in Medina, during which 
Ah, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, was elected 
Caliph. As a boy he had been one of the earliest converts to 
Islam, and during the Prophet's life he had shown great 
heroism and conspicuous ability on the battlefield. Of late 
years he had lived at Medina, where he enjoyed respect, but 
had taken no leading part in public affairs. In appearance 
he was short, stout, and bald. 

Muavia, the Governor of Syria .—^Among the ablest and 
most powerful of the Arab chiefs was Muavia, whose father, 
Abu Sofian, had commanded the Kureish at the battle of 
Ohod, but had afterwards been converted to Islam. Muavia, 
who was destined to found the Omayyad dynasty, had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the early campaigns, and had been 
appointed by Omar to the governorship of Syria, a post which 
he held for many years. He had visited Medina before the 
assassination of his kinsman Othman, and had begged to be 
allowed to lead a Syrian army to his defence, but the aged 
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Caliph had refused his proffered aid. After the murder 
Muavia acquired possession of Othman’s blood-stained shirt 
and hung it up in the mosque at Damascus, but he refrained 
from any definite action until he knew what course AH would 
pursue. 

The Proclamation of War against Muavia hy Ali^ a.h. 35 
(656), —Upon his election to the Caliphate AH was advised 
to pursue and punish the assassins, but declined on the ground 
that he lacked the power. At the same time he was unwise 
enough to dismiss Muavia, in spite of entreaties to leave him 
in his post until his own position was secure. Muavia there¬ 
upon encouraged the belief that AH was in collusion with the 
murderers, and consequently no other course was open to the 
newly elected Caliph but to proclaim war against him. 

The Battle of the Camel, a.h. 36 (656). —AH was unfor¬ 
tunate in having Ayesha, the favourite wife of the Prophet, as 
his enemy. She was used as a tool by Talha ^ and Zobayr, 
who seized Basra after a struggle with the loyalists. Upon 
the receipt of reinforcements from Kufa, AH advanced on 
Basra and attempted to avoid civil war, but failed owing to 
an attack brought on by the murderers of Othman. Conse¬ 
quently, the Battle of the Camel, so called from Ayesha’s 
appearance in the fighting line in a camel litter, was fought 
with intense bitterness and with terrible losses on both sides. 
Talha and Zobayr were killed and Ayesha was captured. 
The vanquished were treated with magnanimity, but the battle 
was a heavy blow to the best interests of Islam, and might 
have been avoided had AH from the first denounced the 
assassins of Othman and refused to have any dealings with 
them. 

The Battle of Siffin, a.m. 37 (657). —After his victory at 
Basra, AH proceeded to Kufa, which he made his capital. 
Organizing a large army, he marched up the Tigris and 
traversed the desert of Mesopotamia to the Euphrates, which 
he crossed. Muavia was ready with a powerful force, and 
after a fruitless attempt at reconciliation and much desultory 
skirmishing the battle of Siffin was fought in a.h. 37 (657). 
This desperate combat was distinguished by many feats of 
courage and raged for three days without decisive result. 
Muavia, becoming disheartened, agreed to a stratagem sug¬ 
gested by Amr, and caused his men to advance with scrolls 
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of the Koran fixed to their lances, and crying out : “ The 
law of the Lord ! Let that decide between us I ” AH, realiz¬ 
ing that it was only a ruse, would not stop the conflict, but his 
fanatical soldiers threatened to desert him unless he agreed to 
appoint an arbitrator. Even in this his hand was forced, since 
he was not allowed a free choice, but was compelled to place 
his interests in the hands of Abu Musa, a supporter who was 
at best but lukewarm. 

The Arhitration^ a,h, 37 (658),—Duma in the heart of the 
desert was the place appointed for the momentous decision, 
and thither Amr, the conqueror of Egypt, who represented 
Muavia, and Abu Musa both proceeded, followed by thousands 
of Arabs from both sides who assembled to hear the judgment. 
The two umpires agreed in private that both Ali and Muavia 
should be set aside and a fresh election held. Abu Musa 
gave this derision in public, but the astute Amr, who spoke 
after him, declared that he agreed to the deposition of Ali but 
confirmed Muavia as the heir of Othman, the avenger of his 
blood, and the best entitled to succeed as Caliph. This was 
an astonishing success for Muavia, who was proclaimed Caliph 
at Damascus, and a heavy blow for Ali, whose supporters, 
however, did not counsel him to resign the Caliphate. 

The Kharijites .—^Though destined after lapse of time to 
be revered as the equal of Mohamed by the Persian nation, 
Ali was most unfortunate during his life. No sooner had he 
been ol 3 liged, much against his own judgment, to accept 
arbitration than 12,000 of his soldiers separated themselves 
from the army on the ground that the cause of Islam had been 
abandoned to godless arbitrators, swearing that they would 
serve no C^iph, and insisting on “ No rule but that of the 
Lord alone, Ali showed considerable patience, but before 
setting out after the arbitrament to attack Muavia, he was 
forced to deal with these fanatical sectaries, who were com¬ 
mitting horrible excesses of every kind. The majority were 
allowed to disperse, but r8oo refused all terms and were 
killed to a man. The Kharijites or “ Separatists appeared 
a^in and again, not only in Irak but also in Persia, the remote 
Kerman province in particular being periodically troubled 
by appearance of these visionaries in dangerously large 

The Last Tears of Al^s Caliphate .—^Ali had raised a large 
force for invading Syria once more, but after the diversion 
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against the Kharijites it melted away so rapidly that the entire 
expedition had to be abandoned. The Arabs, indeed, were 
curiously indifferent to Ali. In the following year, a.h. 38 
(658), he lost Egypt through an unwise change of Governors, 
and this misfortune preyed upon his mind ; but he made no 
grand effort to retrieve his position. In the course of the 
same year rebellion was stirred up in Southern Persia by 
Khirrit, an Arab chief whose views resembled those of the 
Kharijites. Up to this point, it would seem, only Moslems 
had fought in these civil wars, but Khirrit raised Persians, 
Kurds, and Christians, and drove the Arab Governor out of 
Fars, and much blood was shed before he was slain and order 
re-established. Ziad, an illegitimate half-brother of Muavia, 
whom Ali now appointed to Pars, showed great capacity both 
in restoring peace and in the administration of the country; 
indeed he was compared to Noshirwan. In a.h, 40 (660) 
Ali made peace with Muavia, and it seemed as though at last 
his troubles were ended. 

His Assassination^ a.m. 40 (66 1), —The fanatical Kharijites, 
seeing that they could not force their doctrines on the empire, 
were in hopeless mood. Three of them discussed the gloomy 
situation, and resolved each to kill a leader of Islam, Ali, 
Muavia, and Amr being the selected victims. Amr escaped 
through being absent on the day they had fixed for the deed, 
Muavia was wounded and recovered, but Ali was mortally 
stabbed. With the magnanimity which characterized him, 
he gave orders that, if he died, the assassin should be executed 
but not tortured. After making his will, the unfortunate 
Caliph passed away and with him ended the period of theocracy 
in Islam. 

His Character ,—^Ali stands out as the Caliph who was too 
noble and high-minded for his surroundings. He refused to 
be guided by the dictates of expediency and was, in conse¬ 
quence, no match for his adroit and intriguing rival Muavia, 
who would stoop to the lowest and most criminal means to 
gain his purpose. At the same time he was narrow, with a 
vein of indecision which at times gave place to obstinacy. 
His rigid insistence on honesty in accounts was much resented 
by the greedy Arabs who plundered the empire. ^ But his 
perfect integrity and devotion to high ideals, combined with 
his simplicity and unassuming manners, make him a most 
attractive figure, and the people of Persia have chosen wisely 
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in making him what we may term their Patron Saintj though^ 
indeed, he is much more than that. 

Some of his aphorisms were : “ A liberal education is 
better than gold/* to which was added, “ No learning availeth 
if common sense goeth not with it ” ; “ The wealth of a 
wise man is in his wisdom, and the wealth of a fool is in his 
possessions ” ; “ No words are good unless good deeds go 
with them.” 

The Pmition of Persia. —Hellenism,” says Noldeke, 
” never touched more than the surface of Persian life, but 
Iran was penetrated to the core by Arabian religion and 
Arabian ways.” This weighty saying should be constantly 
borne in mind in considering the consequences of the con¬ 
quest of Persia by the Arabs, for it is the key to the whole 
situation. After the battle of Nahavand Persian resistance to 
the Arabs was merely local and the country was subdued 
without any great difficulty, although a general insurrection 
broke out upon the death of Omar and there were occasional 
risings during the Caliphate of Ali. The Zoroastrians were 
not offered the choice between Islam and the sword, as is 
generally supposed, but were permitted to retain their religion 
on the payment of a poll-tax, Salman, who has already been 
mentioned as fortifying Medina against the Kureish, was the 
earliest Persian convert, and was numbered among the ” Com¬ 
panions ” of the Prophet, His example was followed later on 
by thousands, among whom was a body of Daylamite soldiers 
who embraced Islam and settled at Kufa, But even con¬ 
version brought no true equality, and in order to secure their 
lives and property the Persian nobles had to humble their 
pride and become clients of the Arabs, The contempt which 
the conquerors displayed towards the people they subdued, 
stronger than that of the Normans for the conquered Saxons, 
is exemplified in their bitter saying, “ Three things only stop 
prayer : the passing of a client, an ass, or a dog/' ^ On the 
other hand, the finances of the country were modelled on the 
Persian system and the administration was manned by Persians 
in spite of efforts to keep them out. 

We read of Zoroastrians still forming the majority in 
Pars in the tenth century ; of others who flourished in remote 
Kuhistan, the central portion of modern Khorasan, and of 
some who emigrated by way of Hormuz to India, But the 
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emigrants were few in number, and from references which 
abound in the Arab chroniclers it is clear that fire templra 
and Zoroastrian communities existed in many parts of Pereia 
until comparatively recent times. To-day the only two im¬ 
portant bodies of adherents to “ the good religion ” reside 
near Yezd and Kerman ; but I recollect being informed that 
the inhabitants of various villages to the north-west of Yezd 
had not been converted to Islam until early in the nineteenth 
century.^ 

Although Persia ceased for a time to exist as an independent 
state, she soon asserted her intellectual superiority over the 
Arabs, whom, as the centuries went by, lack of education and 
capacity drove back to the deserts from which they had origin¬ 
ally issued. At the same time the contemptuous treatment of 
the Persians was persisted in for many generations. 

* Ttn 1 5^* 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

THE TRAGEDY OF KERBELA 

The ship b broken^ shatteied by the storm of Kerbela | 

Fallen in the du^ and blood on the field of Kerbela^ 

If the Kyes of the World openly wept 

The b!o^ would have risen above the Arch of Kerbek, 

From the EUgj^ rf Muhtashajn. 

The Accession of Hasan and his Abdication, a.h. 40 (66 r).^ — 
Upon the death of Ali, Hasan, his eldest son by Fatima, was 
elected Caliph. Muavia prepared to march against Kufa, 
where an army 40,000 strong rallied to support the claims 
of the house of Ali. But Hasan, unworthy son of a noble 
father, was more occupied with the pleasures of the harem 
than with the toils of administration or the dangers of war. 
He sent a vanguard of 12,000 men to the front and kept the 
main body behind at Madain, where he himself remained 
dallying among the gardens, afraid to try his fortune on the 
battlefield. On a false report that the ^nguard had been 
cut to pieces, the fickle Kufans looted the camp of the Caliph 
and attempted to seize his person, hoping to make goOT 
terms for themselves with his rival. Panic-stricken, Hasan 
wrote hurriedly to Muavia announcing his submission. He 
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offered to abdicate and make Medina his home if granted 
the contents of the treasury at Kufe and the revenues of a 
Persian province ; adding, however, the further stipulation 
that the imprecations against his dead father should c«se to 
form a part of the public prayers. Muavia made no difficulty 
about these terms, except that he refused to stop the impreca¬ 
tions against Ali. He undertook, however, to arrange that 
they should never be heard by All's son. 

Content with this, Hasan, accompanied by his eriormous 
harem, quitted Kufa without regret and passed off the stage 
into seclusion at Medina, where he died some eight years 
later from consumption brought on by constant eimessM. 
Persian tradition declares that he was poisoned by Muavi^ 
but of this there is no proof; on the contrary, it was to his 
interest that the family should continue to have a harmless 

voluptuary as its head. , reia \ 

The Death-bed fVaming of Muavia to Ye-ad, a.h. 61 (680). 
—On his death-bed Muavia sent a message to Yezid, his son 
and destined successor, warning him of the troubles which 
lay before him. The message ran, “ As for Husayn, the 
restless men of Irak will give him no peace till he attempt 
the empire ; when thou hast gotten the victory, deal 
with him, for truly the blood of the Prophet runneth in his 
veins. It is Abdulla son of Zobayr that I fear the most for 
thee. Fierce as the lion, crafty as the fox, destroy him root 
and branch.” Had the dying Caliph's advice been followed, 
the course of history would have been affected. , v t 
The Invitation to Husayn from the Inhabitants of Kufa. 
The news of Muavia's death produced, exactly m that astute 
ruler had predicted, a strong feeling at Kufa ^. 

Hasan’s younger brother Husayn, who was now the head o 
the house of Ali, and letters were written promising the ^p- 
port of the jentire population of Irak, if he would procce to 
Kufa. On a strict view of the case Husayn put himse 
entirely in the wrong by listening to these treasonable over 
tures ; but when all the circumstances are consider it is 
difficult to blame him for championing the rights or his 
which an unworthy brother had bartered for money an 
ignoble ease. Moreover, Husayn was probably m strai ene 
circumstances, owing to his elder brother s aetton in appro¬ 
priating to his own use the greater part of 
while, nevertheless, as head of the family, he had becom 
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responsible for maintaining not only his own wives and 
children but also those of his brothers and other relatives* 

The true friends of the house of Ali at Mecca begged 
Husayn not to trust to the fickle Kufans, and perhaps their 
influence would have prevailed but for the interested advice 
of Abdulla ibn Zobayr^ who clearly saw that his own ambition 
to attain the Caliphate could never be realized as long as 
Husayn lived. 

The March on Kufa. —Husayn, desirous of testing public 
sentiment at Kufa, sent his cousin Muslim ahead to rally his 
adherents ; but Obaydulla, who had been appointed to the 
governorship, seized and killed the envoy* The son of Ali 
may well have been disniayed on learning the terrible news, 
which made his expedition almost hopeless. But he doubt¬ 
less realized that he had gone too far to retreat, while his 
relations clamoured to avenge the death of Muslim. Con¬ 
sequently a little party of thirty horse and forty foot—^the 
numerical weakness was a sign of poverty—quitted Mecca 
and marched north to Kufa. As if to make the military 
conditions still more unfavourable, this tiny force was accom¬ 
panied by women and children. The messages received on 
the way were more and more discouraging, and the situation 
was well summed up by a traveller coming from Kufa, who 
exclaimed, The heart of the city is with thee, but its sword 
IS against thee.^’ The Beduins at first rallied to the standard 
of Husayn, but finding the position hopeless, gradually 
deserted the doomed band. 

As they approached Kufa, a chief named A 1 Hurr barred 
their further progress, but courteously intimated that they 
might move either to the left or to the right. Accordingly, 
leaving Kufa to the right, they made a somewhat aimless 
detour round the city until their further progress was arrested 
by Amr, who, according to Persian legend, was bribed by 
the promise of the governorship of Rei to lead the troops 
against Husayn. In true Arab fashion many intennews 
took place, in the course of which Husayn oftered to 
submit, on condition that he was either permitted to return 
home or sent to Damascus. Obaydulla, seeing the prey in 
his grasp, refused consent to any conditions and sent Shimr^ 

* I hira Uic Jituj wfirQ Acted tfac part of Shimr at the Patiicm Play fct 00 ind bcatcti* 
h* rsi*bol to the GaYcmcH'-Oaia'al for protection, tcreaming mtii fear and 
exclaiirung, I am not SJiLmr, but Your EacdtencyV cook f" Cate* are known to which 
pUTcrt acting the part of Shimr have been kltlcd. 
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—whose name is perhaps the most execrated in Persia—to 
force Amr to seize the Pretendcr^s party^ or to supersede him 
if he declined to act. 

The Tragedy .—On the tenth of the month of Moharram 
A.H. 61 (680), the closing scene was enacted on the plain 
where the city of Kerbela subsequently grew up round the 
tomb—known as Mashhad^ or “ Place of Martyrdom —of 
Husayn \ it was built as a memorial of the tragedy. Cut 
off from the rivcri and with only a rough barricade to protect 
their rear composed of tents pegged together and some reeds 
and tamarisk, the little band prepared to fight to the death, 
with a heroism that challenge our admiration through all 
the centuries that have since passed. Tradition says that 
before the battle joined A 1 Hurr left the ranks of the Kufans 
and ranged himself on the side of Husayn, exclaiming, ** Alas 
for you 1 you invited him and he, came, and you not only 
deceived him, but arc now come out to fight against him. 
Nay, you have hindered him and his wives and his family from 
the water of the Euphrates, where Jews and Christians and 
Sabeans drink, and where pigs and dogs disport themselves 1 

The combat was hopelessly uneven from the beginning ; 
deadly arrows flew from thousands of bows and kinsman after 
kinsman fell. Husayn at first was intentionally spared, but, 
as he was plainly determined to die rather than submit, he 
too was attacked in the end, his tents were set on fire, and he 
retreated to the river, burning with thirst. Here Shimr 
and some of the cavalry closed in upon him ; he was mor¬ 
tally wounded by an arrow, and then in a calculated burst 
of savagery was ridden over by the horsemen. Not a fighting 
man was left alive, but like the defenders of Thermopylae 
they left deathless fame behind them. When the seventy 
heads were brought to Obaydulla, and he callously turned 
that of Husayn over with his staff, the voice of an aged Arab 
rose in protest. Gently 1 ” he said ; it is the grandson 
of the Prophet- By Allah I I have seen these very lips 
kissed by the blessed mouth of Mohamed I 

The Journey to Damaicus and the Return to Medina .— 
The two little sons of Husayn, AH Asghar and Husayn, his 
two daughters, and his sister were sent to Damascus. There 
the Caliph, having secured the destruction of the family, 
disowned responsibility for the acts of his officials and enter¬ 
tained the orphans with respect and consideration until 
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arrangements were made for their return to Medina. In 
that city they lived, pouring out the stories of their woes 
to the pilgrims who visited the tomb of the Prophet, until 
dark clouds of indignation gathered against the Omayyad 
dynasty. 

The Passion Plays .—This tragedy was the origin of the 
Passion Plays, which are acted annually not only in Persia, 
where Shiism is the official religion, but also throughout Asia 
wherever Shia Moslems gather together. I have been a 
spectator of these plays, and can testify that to listen to the 
shrill ululations of the women and the grief of the men is so 
moving that it is difficult not to execrate Shimr and Yezid as 
fervently as the rest of the audience. Indeed the Passion 
Plays represent a force of poignant grief which it would not 
be easy to estimate, and the scenes I have witnessed will 
remain unforgotten so long as I live.' 

The Historical Basis of the Shia Sect .—It was as the result 
of this tragedy that the Shia or “ Faction ” of Persia came into 
existence. It is asserted by Arabic writers, among the 
earliest being Al-Yakubi® of the ninth century of our era, 
and it is universally believed by Persians, that Husayn 
married the daughter of Yezdigird, who is known through¬ 
out Persia as “ Shahr-banu ” or the " Queen.” She figures 
among the heroines in the Passion Plays, and Browne gives a 
translation of one of the parts in his felicitous verse : 

Bom of the race of Yezdigird the King 
From Noahirwan my origin I trace. 

What time kind Fortune naught bat joy did bring 
In Rei’s proud city was my home and place* * 

There in my father’s palace once at night 
In sleep to me came Fatima the Bright ” ; 

“ O Shahr*binu ”—thus the vision cried— 

“ I give thee to Husayn to be his bride ! ” 

As the play proceeds, Shahr-bdnu is brought to Medina as 
a prisoner of war by Hasan, who treats her chivalrously. 
Omar, however, orders her to be sold as a slave. 

But Ali then appeared upon the scene, 

And cried, “ Be silent, fool and coward mean ! 


* la clup, liL af Thf Ckry &f $Aia 1 have attempted ta give the tragedy from 

the PcTiian poiat of Ttew. 

* Eii. Houtima, voL ii* p, 193 (quoted from Browne^a work), ** Amoag the torn of 
Muaayc wefc Ali Akbar, who was kill^ at TifF and left no offipriog . , ^ and Ali Aaghar, 
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Thttc gmtle wcnKiii, min>r, void of pscc, 

Shill not ttaod nAk«d in ihe Biirici''plicc! ” 
laij^hl of mine e/ei I After fuch tratment dir«^ 

They give tne m Hniiya, thy oobJe iire« 

In other words, as Alexander the Great is believed to be of 
Achaemenian descent on his father’s side, so chedesceni^ts 
of Husayn inherit the same roval blood through the illus¬ 
trious Sasanian dynasty. Now the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings was fervently accepted by Peraia under the Sasaitian 
dynasty, as the previous chapters have shown, and there ia 
no doubt that belief in the Sasanian origin of the descendants 
of Husayn has been the main cause for the frithful adherence 
of Persia to the house of Ali. This ideal is fundamentally 
opposed to the democratic conceptions of the Arabs. 

Iti ReUp 9 iis Basis and DacJrines .—^But this important 
matter has a religious side. Ati was the Gist cousin and 
perhaps the Grst male convert of the Prophet. He w^ also 
his adopted son, and by marrying Fatima became his son- 
in-law. In other words, since the Prophet had no sons who 
grew up, the connexion of AH with the founder of Islam was 
closer than that of any other man, and he was moreover 
much beloved by his father-in-law, whom he served with 
conspicuous loyalty and courage. The Shias Grmly believe 
that the angel Gabriel visited the Prophet at Mecca during 
the course of the “ Farewell Pilgrimage “ and instructed him 
to proclaim Ali as his successor. The ceremony was Per¬ 
formed during the course of the return Journey at the Fool 
of Khumm, where a throne was constructed from camel- 
saddlcs. Ais. was set thereon by the Prophet, who then 
enfolded the " Lion of Allah ” ‘ in such a close and long 
embrace that his virtues were transmitted to his illustrious 
son-in-law. This investiture is annually commemorated in 
Persia asthe Festival of the Pool of Khumm.” In accepting 
it as authoriutive, the Shias naturally reject as usurpers Abu 
Bekr, Omar, and Othman, and deem Ali and his descendants, 
the Imams,* to be the only true successors of the Prophet, 
So exalted is Ali, the Hand of God,” that the saying runs, 
” Mohamed is a city of learning, Ali is its gate." 

The sacred Imams, whose nature knew no sin and whose 
bodies cast no shadow, arc the intercessors between man and 
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God. They are invested with supreme spiritual leadership 
and hold in consequence a far higher position than that of 
the prophets. It is believed that the twelfth Imam never 
died, but in a.h. 260 (873) disappeared into miraculous con¬ 
cealment in the mysterious city of Jabulka, from which he 
will reappear on the Day of Judgment in the mosque of 
Gauhar Shad at Meshed, to be hailed as the Mahdi or “ Guide ” 
and to fill the earth with justice. 

It is needless to say that beliefe such as these render those 
who hold them bitterly hostile to the general body of Moslems, 
who rest their doctrine on the authority of the Prophet and 
the early Caliphs—including, of course, Ali. As will be 
seen later on, bloody wars have raged between the Sunnis or 
‘‘ Traditionists ” and the Shias analogous to those between 
the Roman Catholics of Spain and our Protestant ancestors, 
and to-day union between these two great divisions of the 
Moslem world appears to be as unattainable as ever. It is 
important to note that Sunni mujtahids^ or Doctors of the 
Sacred Law, follow the interpretation of that law, as laid down 
by the founders of the four orthodox sects, viz. Hanbali, 
Shafai, Hanah, and Malaki, and this interpretation is im¬ 
mutable, Shia mujiakids, on the other hand, while following 
the laws of the Koran as interpreted by the Imams, may 
modify their meaning or interpret it anew. This is rarely 
done, but the fact that it may be done prevents the Shias 
from falling into the rigid narrowness of the Sunnis, which 
is hostile to all progress. 

It remains to add that, in consequence of this doctrine of 
the Imams, the Shahs of Persia have no religious authority 
in their kingdom, whereas the Sultan of Turkey is the acknow¬ 
ledged Caliph among Sunnis. Indeed, the position of the 
Shahs since the downfall of the Safaid dynasty is theoretically 
that of usurpers, although in practice they were absolute 
monarchs until the mystic word constitution was heard 
in Persia. It may further be observed that Shias make 
pilgrimages to Kerbela, the scene of the martyrdom of Husayn, 
^*id Kerbelai ’* is a title which ranks only second to that of 
“ Haji.” They also visit the tomb of Ali at Najaf. In 
Persia the Sacred City and the Glory of the Shia World is 
Meshed, where, as described in Chapter L., Riza, the eighth 
Imam, is buried, and “ Meshedi ” is the third and last title 
of honour affected by Shia pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

PERSIA A PROVINCE OF THE OMAYVAD CALIPHATE 

Men of I see before me heads ripe for ihe harvest and the reaper, 1 am he. 

1 seem to mjself to see blood between turbans and shoulders. 1 am not one of those 
who can be fnghtened by an infiated bag of skini nor need any one think to squeeze 
me like dried figs. . * * The Prince of the Believers has spread before him the arrows 
of hb quiver, and has tried ever^ one of them by biting its wexjd. It is my wood be 
has found the hardest and the bitterest, and 1 am the arrow which he shoots against 
you,—The Speech of Hajjaj bin Yvsvf. 

The Omayyad Dynasty. —In the preceding two chapters, 
and more especially in the last, events which have concerned 
Persia both from the religious and from the political aspect 
have been treated in some detail, and Muavia, the founder 
of the Omayyad dynasty, has been given a secondary position. 
But it would be impossible in a history of Persia to ignore 
the importance of the Omayyad dynasty, which ruled the vast 
Moslem empire for nearly a century, and I have therefore 
devoted to it a special chapter. 

The Position of Muavia strengthened by the Adherence of 
Ziad. —Muavia began his reign in Syria in a.h. 35 (656)* 
and he became Caliph of the entire Moslem world upon the 
abdication of Hasan in a.h. 40 (661), but it was not until 
two years later that he entered into possession of all the lands 
of the Caliphate. It was at this date that Ziad, AH’s Governor 
of Kars, became reconciled to him, and presented himself 
under a safe-conduct at Damascus, bringing all arrears of 
revenue, and in addition a million pieces as a gift. His 
remarkable capacity secured the Caliph’s public acknow¬ 
ledgment of his relationship with himself, and he was 
appointed Governor of Basra, where he ruled the turbulent 
Arabs with a rod of iron. Later on Kufa was added to his 
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administration, and there he Introduced a reign of terror for 
the purpose of crushing conspiracies that b^ed ill for the 
future of the Oma]ryad dynas^. The Arab chroniclers state 
that no viceroy ever enjoyed such powers as Ziad, who ruled 
from the Euphrates to the Indus and Jaxartes, and main- 
tained a court modelled on tltat of the Great King, 

Moslem Pr<^gress iit the East. —During the Caliphate of 
Muavia the 3roke of the Arabs was fixed more securely on 
the East. Herat, which had rebelled In a.h. 41 (66a), was 
stormed, and so was Kabul two years later. Ghaani, Balkh, 
and Kandahar were visited by Moslem armies. In a.h. 5 + 
(674) the Oxus was crossed and Bokhara captured, and in 
A.it. 56 (67*^) Saniarcand fell to the Moslems, who strength¬ 
ened their position'Up to the Jaxartes on the north and to the 
Indus on the south. In short, they became successors of 
Alexander the Great. 

From Basra and Kufa Ziad governed Persia through his 
sons. The province of Khorasan, which at this period com¬ 
prised the Moslem empire east of the Lut as far as the con¬ 
fines of India, was divided into four great districts, with their 
centres at Nishapur, Merv, Herat, and Balkh respectively, 
Of these cities only the first-named UcS within the limits of 
modern Iran. It was at this time^ too, that Arab colonics 
were planted in Khorasan, traces of which still survive, 
although the Mongol invasions shattered their power. I 
have, indeed, myself frequently come across small bodies of 
Arab tribesmen, and a regiment termed the Arab va Ajam is 
still recruited in the Shahmd district. 

The Achievements and Failures of Muavia .^—Muavia cer¬ 
tainly ranks 35 one of the great Caliphs. Owing to hia 
sagacity, his hold on Damascus was never seriously threat¬ 
ened, and he converted it into the magnificent capital of the 
Caliphate. His successful campaigns to the confines of India 
have been referred to, but his great attempt to capture Con¬ 
stantinople failed, mainly owing to the invention of ’* Greek 
fire,” which enabled the Greek navy to defeat that of the 
Moslems, v.'hile the latter were almost simultaneously beaten 
on land. Muavia sued for peace and agreed to surrender all 
his conquests and to pay an mdemnity and tribute. Curiously 
enough, this heavy blow in the West does not appear to have 
shaken the jjower of the Caliph in the East. 

? eziJ declared Heir-Apparent^ A.u. jfi ( 67 ^), and his 
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Succession in a.h. 6i (680).—While at the zenith of his 
power and prestige, Muavia decided to designate Yezid, 
his eldest son, as his successor. Syria and Ir^ acquiesced 
in the innovation, whereas at Mecca and Medina the outcry 
was loud and bitter. But Damascus was now the capital, 
and the protests even of sacred Mecca could be disregarded 
by the Caliph, who forced its inhabitants to take the oath 
of fealty at the point of the sword. The feeling that was 
excited found expression in an epigram which Masudi has 
preserved : 

We’re filled full of wratli, and were we to drain 
The blood of Omaj^a, our thirst would still pain : 

While wasting your people, ye still without care. 

Ye sons of Omayya, go hunting the hare."^ 

Muavia died in a.h. 6i (680), and thanks to the effective 
arrangements he had made, Yezid, his son by the daughter 
of a Beduin chief, succeeded to the Caliphate as if it had been 
a hereditary throne, although his tenure of it did not by any 
means continue untroubled. He was specially addicted to 
the pleasure of the chase, as the epigram just quoted shows, 
and gave very little attention to afFaii^ of State. But he does 
not appear to have been an incompetent ruler, and he hardly 
merits the invective with which his name has been loaded on 
account of the tragedy of Kerbela. 

The Rebellion of Ihn Zobayr^ a.h, 61 (680).—As Muavia 
had foretold, Abdulla ibn Zobayr proved a dangerous man. 
Having himself sent Husayn to his death on the field of 
Kerbela, he took advantage of the unpopularity this deed 
brought upon the Caliph to head a rising against him. For 
a time the crafty rebel pretended to be loyal, and Yezid was 
naturally loath to take extreme measures ; but at last, in 
A.H. 63 (682), he was obliged to send a force to Medina, 
which, after defeating the troops of Ibn Zobayr, plundered 
the city of the Prophet for three days. Mecca was next 
attacked, and in the course of a two months’ siege the Kaaba 
was burned. At this critical juncture news was received of 
the death of Yezid, and the army in consequence withdrew, 
leaving Ibn Zobayr for the time being securely in possession 
of the Sacred City. 

The Bokhara Campaign ^—While the great events of which 
we have taken notice were occurring at the centre of the 

^ Muudi. It. 50. The tT.nal.fvnn ii quoted from Qmayyads and ASSasids by Z.ydin. 
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Moslem world, there was expansion, together with confusion, 
disturbance, and Internal discord, ferther cast. On his 
succession to the Caliphate Yezid appointed Salm ibn Ziad 
to Khurasan. He found Bokhara in rebellion, its Queen 
having offered her hand to the Turkish King as the price of 
his assistance, Salm, aided by his general MuhaJlab, whose 
connexion with Khorasan was intimate and distinguished, 
defeated the combined armies, the Queen was forced to sue 
for [jeacc, and Salm returned in triumph to Merv. 

F^tion Fighting of the Northern and Southern Beduin, 
46 — 65 (666 — 685)*^—The East, and more especially 
KnOrasarij had been convulsed for many years by feuds 
between the Arabs of the North and the Arabs of the 
^uth which broke out in civil war. The fighting had raged 
for a year without intermission when it culmifii^ted In a 
wetory gained at Herat by the Modhar, or Arabs of the 
South, who indicted a loss of 8000 killed on the enemy. 
Other battles were (ought and much blood was shed, and all 
progress was necessarily brought to a standstill by these 
dangerous jealousies. 

a.h. 6i-7'j (6I0-692).— 
The Caliphate after the death of Yezid was fill^ by a weakling 
boy who died in a teiv months, and Yezld's kinsman Merwan, 
who was elected in his place, lived for only a year. Abdul 

succtf^dcd him ajid ruled for some 
^1^*^Sacred Cities, Irak, and 
the East as a rival Cdiph. The situation was still further 
implicated by a certain Mukhtar, who gained possession of 
Kufk as the agent of Mohamci^ son of the Caliph All, known 
from his mother as the llaniftte. Mukhtar was killed by 
Musab, brother of Ibn Zobayr, who in turn was defeated and 
killed by Abdul MaJlk in a.u. 71 ^670). Ibn Zobayr, who 
probably would have been elcc^ted Caliph had he shown more 
enterprise after the death of Yezid, was attacked for the 
«cond time in A.11. 72 (691). It was on this occs-Mion that 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf, the celebrated general and administrator 
who was the incarnation of the spirit of the Omayyad dynasty, 
first playyd a Ji^ding He showed no respect for the 

Sacred City-, which he besieged, and Ibn Zobayr, deserted by 
nwny of his followers, met a soldier's death in 'a.h. 73 (692), 
after thtneen years of successtul independence, during which 
be had been a constant rival of the Caliphs. The Caliphate 
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of Abdul Malik was then acknowledged throughout the 
Moslem world. 

The Massacre of ike Enemm of Husaytt^ a,h. 66 (68 j).*- 
In A,H, 65 the Kharijites, whose sinister activity kept Persia 
perpetually convulsed, visited the tomb of Husayn at Kcrbela 
iwd bewailed their desertion of his cause. They then invaded 
Syria, but were defeated and returned to Kufa, In the follow¬ 
ing year there were tribal fights in Kiifa which ended in a 
massacre of all who had opposed HuKiyn. Persians exult over 
the just retribution which fell upon Shimr, Amr, and other 
citizens, many of whom were put to death with torture ; and 
owing to the vigilance of Mukhtar but few escaped. The 
heads of Amr and his son were sent to the Hanifitc, who 
appears to have been merely a tool of a crafty intriguer. 

The Aierakites. —In a,h. 74 (693) Irak was threatened by 
a branch of the Kharijites, termed Azrakites, and, as the 
Arabs were unwilling to fight in these campaigns, Hajja] was 
appointed Governor, Amvitig suddenly at Kufa, he sat in 
the mosque with his &.ce veiled until asked his nami^ when 
he delivered the speech which is quoted at the head of this 
chapter. Frightened by such menacing language, the citizens 
streamed out to the camp and the peril was averted ; but 
time after time insurrections of these fanatics broke out, 
unhappy Kerman serving as their headquarters, until, weakened 
by divisions, the bands broke up, to be eventually crushed by 
the able general Muhailab, who as a reward was appointed 
Governor of Khorasan. 

The ReheliioH af Ihn-ai-Ashatk^ a,k, 80 (699).^—During 
the course of the campaigns bq'Otid Sistan an Indian monarch 
named Kutbil had defeated a Moslem force by luring it into 
the defiles of what is now Afghanistan. To avenge this 
humiliation, a powerful army was despatched under Ibn-al- 
Ashath ; but he, conceiving himself unjustly treated by 
Hajjaj, rebelled. Supported by his entire army, he was 
welcomed everywhere, and Hajj:d fled from Basra, where 
the pretender was received as ^iph. Hajjaj, however, 
coll«:tcd an army in Syria, and Thn-al-Ashath was defeated 
and escaped to Kerman. Gltiniately he took refuge with 
Rutbil, who to please Hajjaj surrendered him to his emissary. 

The Rebeliion of Musa ihn EhasAm. —The state of anarchy 
which prevailed in Khorasan and the loose nature of Arab 
authority make it almost impossible to give within reasonable 
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rampass a consecutive and intelligible narrative of events. 
They may be illustrated by the career of Musa, son of Khazim 
Owing to tribal feuds he sought refuge at Samarcand, and 
he then obtained possession of the province of Termez, which 
he ruled for fifteen years. In the end he was attacked by a 
large force and slain. ^ 

A/f Character of Abdul The reign of Abdul 

Malik, albeit a stormy one, marked the culminating point of 
the Onmyyad dynasty. Westwards he extended the limits 
of the Caliphate in North Africa and he engaged in inter¬ 
mittent hostilities with the Byzantine Empire, but not as an 
^Sg^^ssor, Successful on the whole, he was undoubtedly an 

u policy, but he owed much to 

the bnlhant abilities of H^jaj. The Arab chroniclers mention 
that dunng his reign the Caliphate first minted a coinage, and 
also that the accounts of the exchequer were first conducted 
in Arabic instead of Persian, which must have involved a 
serious loss of influence to the subject race. 

a.h. 8^96 (705-714).— 
Under elid, the son and successor of Abdul Malik, the 
Moslem arms penetrated farther and farther eastwards, sub¬ 
stituting conquest for what had hitherto been little more 
than raids. Kutayba,* who ably conducted these operations 
in Central Asia, chose Merv for his headquarters, and ever)- 
year made a successful campaign, generally crossing the Oxus 
and sometimes the Jaxartes. Balkh, Tokharistan, and Fer¬ 
ghana were his first objectives ; then the fall of Baykand, a 
trading centre in Bokhara, secured for him booty of inestimable 
value. In a.h. 90 (709) the city of Bokhara itself was taken. 
A rising occupied Kutayba’s energies in the following year, 
but he was soon free to attack Rutbil in Sistan. In a.h. 93 
(712) he turned his arms towards Khiva, where after gaining 
a success he heard that Samarcand was in the hands of rebels, 
leading his veterans by forced marches, he began the siege 
of that city, whose king on the arrival of battering-engines 
lost heart, and peace was made on the terms that a heavy 
tnbute should be paid and a levy of horsemen supplied. The 
conqueror was allowed to enter Samarcand, where he destroyed 
the hre temples and built a mosque, but he broke his plighted 
word and retained the city as a Moslem possession. In the 
last two years of this eventful decade Kutayba reached Kashgar. 

» The C.mp,ign. of K.uuyh. deuilod »;th falncs b Tke Hfor, cf A.U. 
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A i.iinqu9 legend of this campaign has been preserved, accord¬ 
ing to which the Arab general swore to take possession of the 
soil of China. The " King (probably the frontier governor) 
released him from this oath sending him a load of soil 
10 trample on, a bag of Chinese monejr to symbolUc tribute^ 
and four royal youths on whom he imprinted his seal. The 
whole story has a delightful touch of reality. 

The Advance to the Jndas^ a.h. 89—96 { 707“7 > 4 )- —During 
the rdgn of Welid the Moslem hosts, under Mohamed ibn 
Kasim, ,the first Moslem to make his mark in India, marched 
into Sind from Makran and captured Multan, where the value 
of the spoil was estimated at 1 zo,ooo,:xx3 pieces. The death of 
Wetid put an end to any further advance^ but the Moslems 
remained in Sind permanently. There, bo long as tribute was 
duly paid, they permitted the worship of idols in direct violation 
of the Prophet’s order. 

The Achievements oj We&d, a.h, 86—96 ( 70 j~ 7 t 4 )-— 
short reign of Well d was one of essential grandeur, marking 
as it docs the zenith of Moslem power. If a comparison be 
desired. It maj be said that Abdul Malik compares with 
Kobad and V^elid with Noshirwan. His victorious armies 
marched to the frontiers of China and to the Indus ; while 
in the West the conquest of Spain was an even more splendid 
and substantial achievement. Much of the credit for these 
great gains was due to the personality of the Caliph, whose 
authority was supreme and whose word was bw from the 
frontiers of China to the Atlantic. We learn from Chinese 
sources that, between 713 and 75 c a.d., ten embassita from 
Persia were received by the Ccleaiial^ the first having evidently 
been despatched by Welid, Special reference is made to 
embroideries of “ fire-hair " as forming part of the offerings, 
asbestos being presumably meant. 

The C^mpai^s <tf Teiid in Gkrgan and Taharistiin^ a.h. 98 
{716).—^Yezid, son of Muhallab, was appointed Governor of 
Khorasan to succeed Kutayba, who upon the succession of 
Subyman to the Caliphate had rebelled and been killed. 
Yezid’s arms were directed in the first instance against 
Gurgan,‘ the ancient Hyrcania, which with ndghbouring 
Tabarisun had maintained its independence, although it lay 
across the direct route from Irak to Central Asb. Yezid 

‘ F«r the «nipii|n in T*b4riitui. ^<tdr Ita Bfrt^ ^ bj Prtf. 
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captured Dihistan, and drove the inhabitants of Gurgan into 
the Elburif where they were finally forced to submit. After 
butcherly many prisoners and ravaging the country he 
invaded Tabaristan, the modern Mazanderan. In this cam¬ 
paign he at first successfully marched through the plain 
country and occupied Sari, A battle was fought in which 
the Moslems routed the eiiemy^ but being lured into an 
ambush they suffered such severe losso that Yezid was glad 
to purchase his safe retreat for jc)o,ocx 3 dinars. Returning 
to Gurgan, which had revolted, he besieged its prince for 
seven months in a stronghold situated on a rnountaln top which 
was accessible by only one route. This was probably Kala 
Maran, to which 1 have already referred in connexion with 
the Parthian capital. In the end he made prisoners of the 
garrison, and was able to fulfil a drcadfijl vow similar to that 
of Khalid by grinding wheat into flour for his bread with the 
blood of his victims, thousands of whom also were impaled 
along the roads leading to the city. 

The Secoiiii Aiteinpt an Conunnlinoplt^ a.h. 99 (ytT)*'— * 
than forty years after the failure of the first attempt on 
the capital of the Byzantine Empire, Sulayman from every 
part of his dominions collected forces which he deemed 
sufficient for this task. He relied on blockade rather than 
on an assault, but, thanks to the huge stocks of corn which 
had been stored, to “ Greek fire," and to an unusually severe 
winter, the Moslems were ultimately forced to abandon the 
siegc^ their fleet being subsequently wrecked in the Aegean. 
These two rqjulses from the walls of Constantinople served 
Christendom far better than (he more famous victory of 
Charles Martel, the importance of which, in my opinion, has 
been somewhat exaggerated. 

Khorasan under the Caliphate af Omar //., a.k. 99—lot 
(717—7^^)*—^Sulayman died after a short reign of less than 
three years, and was succeeded by the pious Omar, to whose 
credit lies the abolition of the curses against Ali, which must 
have given dire and contlnital offence to generations of devout 
Moslems. Omar improved the position of the inhabitants of 
Khorasan, many of whom, though converted to Islam, suffered 
none the less on that account from the exactions of the tax 
collector. Sending for representatives of the oppressed, the 
Caliph himself went into their case^ dismissed the Governor, 
and laid down that all Moslems should be placed on terms of 
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perfect equality. He enjoined Jiurice towards the Persians 
who remained Zoroastrians, fbrlnddiiig the dcstniction of 
their fire temples though not permitting the erection of new 

pyres. . . 

TXe Reipfi of Ttzid //., a.h. loi-ioj (710-724) — 
Omar ll. was succeeded, by Yezid ll*»^ son of Abdul Malik. 
But the new Caliph had first to crush a rebelHon raised by his 
namesake the son of Muhallabj who had seized 
fiir made good his position that governors ruled in his name 
in Fare, Kerman, and other centres in Pereia. Maslama, the 
Caliph's brother, was selected to )t»d the S^rrian army, which 
defeated the rebels, Yezid, their chief, being killed in the 
batde. His brothers, who fled by sea to the Kerman province, 
were put to death and their families were sold as slaves. As 
a reward for his great services Msislama was appointed 
Governor of both Imk and Khorasan. To the latter province 
he sent his son-in-law Said, an clfeminate man quite out of 
plate as Warden of the Marches. In spite of Moslem 
expeditions there was a general rising or (he hordes in 
Khojatid and Ferghana, and the Sogdians, who remained 
loyal, suffered considerably before help could be afforded 
them. When troops arrived on the scene they attacked the 
Sogdians, who had by that time broken a^y from ihcir 
allegiance, and there was much indecisive fighting and raiding. 
Altogether during the reign of Yezid IL the decadence or the 
Omavyad dynasty becomes more marked. 

TAe AhhasU Pmpsgititda.^lx was about this period that 
Mohamed, great-grandson of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, 
began to advance the pretensions of the Hphlmite branch of 
the Kurcish. To conciliate the Shia party, it was claimed that 
the rights of the house of Ali had been surrendered and merged 
in the Abbasid representatives, Moharaed, who lived in 
retreat in the wilds of Palestine^ but yet close (O' the caravan 
route running from Mecca to Syria, created a centre^ from 
which he directed an ardent propaganda. Gradually his 
etnlssaries began to visit Khorasan, where they' fourid a 
ffuitfiil soil, more especially among newly converted Pereians, 
who occupied the inferior position of" clients." The pionccre 
were put to death, but the cause prospered nevertheless, and 
gained many adherents throughout Persia and Irak. 
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T/te Reiellwn of Zayd^ a.h, i22 (740),—Tlie Abbasid 
party was greatly strengthened by the attempt of Zaydj a 
grandson of Husayn, to raise a rebellion. The Kizfans, true 
to their record, covenanted with him but failed him when 
he raised his standard. He died fighting bravely, and with 
him the cause of the Shias was lost for the time being, while 
the opposition to the Omayyad dynasty became more united 
in favour of the house of Abbas. 

The Caliphate of Hisham^ a . h . 105-125 (724—743), and 
the Batile of Tours j a . d . 732.—During the comparatively long 
reign of Hisham the decline of the Omayyad dynasty con¬ 
tinued. I have mentioned briefly the only incidents which 
directly concern Persia. But the fact should not be over¬ 
looked that it was during the Caliphate of Hisham that the 
Moslems invaded France. For Europe the issue of the battle 
won by Charles Martel in a.d. 732, exactly a century after the 
death of the Founder of Islam, was of great importance, 
although the Moslem invasion was perhaps less an attempt 
at permanent conquest than a terrible raid. 

Welid //. and Tezid ///., a.h. 125-126 (743-744).— 
The last Caliphs of the Omayyad dynasty call for little mention. 
Welid, a profligate ruler, was killed by his cousin Yezid, who 
himself died a few months later. The whole of the Moslem 
world was in a state of anarchy, during which Ibrahim, the 
successor of Mohamed, worked strenuously to advance the 
Abbasid cause. 

The Rebellion of Abdulla^ I bn Muavia^ a . h . 12^129 (744^ 
747)-—During the Caliphate of Merwan IL, who succeeded 
Yezid III,, there were various insurrections in Syria, which 
were crushed with the vindictive cruelty that was now usual. 
Of greater importance was the rebellion of I bn Muavia, a 
descendant of Jafar, brother of AH. Upon the accession of 
Merwan the Pretender was acknowledged at Kufa, but, being 
deserted by its ever fickle inhabitants, he retreated to Madain, 
where thousands rallied to his standard- With this force and 
the support of the Kharijites, I bn Muavia established him¬ 
self at Istakhr, and his Governors ruled in Isfahan, Rei, and 
Kumis.^ In a.h. 129 (747) the Pretender was defeated by 
the Syrian troops and, like other pretenders, fled to Khorasan. 
Abdm Rahman bin Muslim, destined to be famous as Abu 
Muslim, was at this time established at Merv, nominally 
in the interests of the Hashimite section of the Kureish, but 
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actually as the agent of the house of Abbas. Ibn Muavta not 
unnaturally looked to him for support, but was put to death 
by the Governor of Herat, through Abu Muslim’s influence. 

The Raising of the Black Standard in Khorasan, a.h. 129 
(747).—Everywhere the weakening control of the central 
power allowed the Arabs to waste their strength in internal 
feuds, and alike in Spain in the extreme west, in Africa, in 
Syria, and in Irak, the situation was most gloomy for the 
Caliph. In Khorasan, too, the able Governor Nasr, who had 
proved his military capacity by defeating and capturing Kursul 
the Khakan, was opposed by the Yemenite faction, and -the 
ceaseless quarrel between Modhar and Yemen convulsed 
Khorasan as much as it was convulsing Spain. 

At this juncture Abu Muslim raised the black standard 
of the house of Abbas, which bore the following inscription 
from the Koran : “ Permission to fight is accorded to those 
who take up arms because they have been unjustly treated.” 
This remarkable man, destined to overthrow the Omayyad 
dynasty and to set the house of Abbas in its stead, was pur¬ 
chased as a slave at Mecca by Mohamed, the head of the 
Abbasid fiimily. Showing conspicuous ability, he was em¬ 
ployed as a confidential agent, and constantly travelled between 
Southern Palestine and his native province Khorasan. As a 
part of this propaganda, he gave out that he was an incarnation 
of the Deity, a claim that was widely acknowledged. 

It was in consequence of his reports that active steps were 
taken. Intrigues conducted with consummate skill resulted 
in the capture of both Herat and Merv. Nasr reported that 
200,000 men had sworn allegiance to Abu Muslim, and con¬ 
cluded his appeal for help against the growing movement 
with the following celebrated verses ; 

I see amidst die embers tbe glow of fire, and it 
wants but litde to burst into a blaze. 

And if the wise ones of the people quench it not, 
its fuel will be corpses and sIcuUs. 

Verily fire is kindled by two sdcks, and verily 

words are the beginning of warfare. . 

And I cry in amazement, “ Would that I knew 

whether the House of Omayya were awake or asleep ! 

Merwan attempted to send reinforcements to his Viceroy, and 
he arrested Ibrahim, who henceforth disappears from the 
scene ; but Abul Abbas and Abu Jafar, Ibr^m’s brothers. 
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escaped to Kufe, where thc7 were protected and remained in 
hiding. 

Meanwhile Kahtaba^ the able general of Abu Muslim, 
had twice defeated Nasr, at Nishapur and again at Gurgun. 
Worn out and a fugitive, Nasr fled tbrough Rei and died 
before reaching Hamadan. Kahtaba, following close behind, 
entered Rei, defeated the Caliph'a army, which had marched 
up from Kerman, and took Nahavand. He then avoided 
Ion Ilobaya at Jalola and descended into Irak. The Syrian 
General, however, forestalled him and fell back on Kerbda. 
An encounter followed near that city, when Kahtaba defeated 
the arniy of the Caliph but lost bis own life. Under hts son, 
Ibn Kahtaba, Kufr was taken, and Abut Abbas, emerging 
from hiding, was after a time proclaimed Caliph by the 
victorious army. 

The Battle oj the Great Zai, a.h. I 'ja (TJO)-—While this 
struggle waa going on, another force, dctadicd by Kahfhba 
from Naha van d, defeated the troops of Merwan’a son Abdulla 
and occupied Upper Mesopotamia. The Caliph, who lived 
at Harran, at last took the field in person, crossed the Tigris, 
and marched down its left bank with an army t 20,000 strong- 
lie crossed the 2^ab by a bridge, intending to fight a decisive 
battle with the Abbasid forces commanded by Abdulla, uncle 
of Abul Abbas. To stimulate the avaricious Arabs Merwan 
told them that he had brought treasures with which to reward 
them. This caused a movetnent towards the camp on the 
part of some of the tribesmen which was mistaken for flight. 
A panic ensued and the entire army fled, thousands being 
drowned in the Great Zab. From the field of battle the 
victors advanced on Mosul and the unfortunate Merwan was 
hunted down and killed. With him pens bed the Omayyad 
dynasty. 

The Condition of Persia under the Qmayjmd Dynas^. —In 
thjs chapter I have given as far as possible the history of 
Persia as a province of the Moslem Empire, In a period of 
universal tj^nny and oppression, when tyrants like Haj|*j 
represented the Caliph, it is certain that the Persian people 
were worse treated than under the first four Caliphs, who 
invariably attempted to secure justice and to repress tyranny 
and corruption. The inhabitants of Khorasan were largely 
instrumental in the overthrow of the Omayyad dynasty. It 
was among them that the Abbasid agents found their most 
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devoted followers, and we have the remarkable spectacle of 
a people risking life and property to serve a man of an alien 
race whom they had never seen, and serving him with rare 
fidelity and devotion. It was this spirit insplnng the followers 
of the Black Standard which enabled them to overcome the 
Arabs of Syria, who were lukewarm so far as the Caliph was 
concerned, and thought merely of their personal, or at most 
thdr tribal interests. Consequently, in a sense the victory 
won by the men of Khorasan may be regarded as a sign of 
national awakening on the part of the oppressed Persians, 
who must have been conscious that in all that made for 
civilization they were superior to their Arab masters. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


('ERSfASf ASCENDANCY IS TUB EARLY AB&A5ID PERIOD 

The uu&cbncy af the IVT>ian» cw ihc ^^bjp ihnt u lo aj of tha ccoquerad 
ow the victoiv, hid ih^dy fc^ u whUc m counc of prepmtkhQ j it 
became complete when the Abbitudu ?rhq oitrd thcirclcTidon to ebe Hcnuaip ucended 
the throne. Thei^ mide It a rut to be on their guard a^injL the Arab, xnd 

to pin their truu only in foimgjmtf Fh^iansi npccmlly thwe of Khorwji^ with whom> 
therefore* they hid tn malci fetndt^DoSYi HiiimrT d'it/ixmfmc. 

TAe End of Mesiem Um ^,—^Thc Omayyad dynasty and 
the empire of Islam were interchangeable terms* but this is 
not true of the Abbasid dynasty* which was never acknow¬ 
ledged in ^ain and from the. first but intermittently in 
Amca. I n Persia, as will Iw seen, independent dynasties arose 
as the Caliph grew weak, until the appalling cataclysm of the 
Mongol invasion, sweeping across Iran, ended the degenerate 
bouse of Abbas and with it the Caliphate as a ^reat power. 

A second feet of special impoitance, so far as Persia is 
concerned, is that the Abbasids owed their success to armies 
raised in Khorasan, on which they relied to maintain the 
dynasty against the Arabs. The martial vigour of the latter 
had naturally deteriorated, owing to the luxury which their 
extraordinary successes had induced and the system whereby 
they were maintained, without working, at the expense of the 
Moslem empire, just as in later days the Manebus were main¬ 
tained in China. So hostile was the dynasty to the Arabs 
that Abu Muslim’s orders from Ibrahim, the brathei- of Abul 
Abbas, were to *' see that there be not one left in Khorasan 
whose tongue is the tongue of the Arabian, but he be slain.*’ 
Strange orders these from a member of the Kureisb tribe 1 
!%{ ^ccessien of Abut Abbai, a,h. 131 (74.9).—^After the 
victory of Kahtaba in the neighbourhood of Ku^ Abu Salma, 
an agent of the Hashimite cause in Khorasan, took possession 
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of Kufa and governed under the dtleof Vizier of the house 
of Mohanied/' The two brothers of Ibrahim who had been 
in hiding now emerged. Abdulla, Abut Abbas was the 
younger, but of a noble mother, and consequentiy his claims 
were held Ed be greater than those of Abu Jafar, whose mother 
was a slave^girK It might have been expected that the pro¬ 
clamation of Abul Abbas as Caliph would immediately follow, 
but Abu Salma continually delayed until his hand was forced 
by members of the Abbasid party who brought j'\bu| Abbas 
to the Great Mosque* There he ascended the pulpit and 
inveighed against the infamous Omayyads, who had usurped 
the rights of the Prophet. He is said to have ended his 
fierce denunciations by exclaiming, ** 1 am the Great Avenger 
and my name is * the Sheidder of Blood*' " By this 

ride Abul Abbas is known in history, although it is not certain 
that he conferred it upon himself. 

Tht Mtissacre sf the Omayyads. —^The title of the Caliph 
was made good by acts of ferocity directed against the many 
members of the feJIen dynasty, ^ch scion of the house was 
hunted for his life. !ri Palestine the uncle of the Caliph 
added treachery to cruelty. He proclaimed an amnesty and 
confirmed it by a feast to ninel^' members of the family. 
When all were seated a poet declaimed against the evil deeds 
of the Omayyad house, and at this signal th^ were murdered 
to a man* A carpet was drawn over the ninet)' corpses and 
the banquet was resumed ! One of the family, born under a 
lucky star, escaped the general slaughter, and after wandering 
as a refugee in Africa was invited to reign in Spam, where he 
founded a new Omayyad dynasty which attained considerable 
splendour. 

The Reign of Abu! Abbm and hh Death, a.h. 136 (754). — 
The reign of Abul Abbas was stormy throughout, and it may 
have been due to his cruelty that a rebellion broke out in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, where large armies still supported the 
Omayyad cause. Basra, too, defied the Khorasan troops of 
the Hashimite general, and had there been a master-mind to 
give unity to these efforts it might have gone hard with the 
house of Abbas ; but none such was to he found* Ibn 
Ilobayra dung to Wasit at a time when his armjr might 
have ^ved the Omayyad cause in Syria, and he was Induced 
to capitulate. The Khorasan veterans at len^ capered 
Basra, and although in Khorasan and other outlying provincea 
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risings i>ccurrcdj the Abbasid dynasty was before long firmly 
established. ^ 

The treachery and ingratitude of Abul Abbas were dis^ 
played in the assassination of Abu Salma, who was waylaid 
when returning from a feast given in his honour by the 
Caliph. Shortly afterwards Abul Abbas himself died of 
smallpox. The five years of his reign had been marked by 
massacres, treachery, peijury, and ingratitude on a scale until 
then unprecedented in the annals of Islanu 

Mu 7 ^>r, Mawrirr, A.H. [36^158 C75+-77J)—Abu Jafar, 
who succeeded to the Caliphate and assumed the title of 
Mausar or Victorious, was faced with 'a serious rebellion 
headed by his unde Abdulla, the Conqueror of Merwan. 
Abu Muslim was sent to oppose him, and the Pretender in 
desperation butchered 17,000 Khorasan troops whom be knew 
he could not trust * Abii MugHin in the end guccceded^ and 
Abdulla was taken prisoner and placed in custody at Basra. 

Tht Execution of Mu a,h. 137 (7^4).—Just as 

Abul Abbas had planned the assassination of Abu Salma, so 
Vl Mansur determined to kill the too^powerfiil 

Abu The latter, suspecting irtaicheiy, asked one 

of his fnends how he thought he stood with the Caliph. The 
fnend replied In a parable. A lion had its foot pierced fay 
a thorn, so that it was unable to move ; and a simpLmind^ 
well-meaning man, seeing its weakness and hearing its moan- 
yig, twk pity on it, approached it, and drew forth the thorn 
from Its foot. Thereupon the lion slew the man ■, * for,' it 
sai^ thou art a meddlesome fellow, and perhaps thou may'st 
assist ^me other lion, and it may drive me from my hunting 
ground.' ’* Abu Muslim replied that, if he ceased to care 
^or the ^nd^ sapling he had planted, passers-by would pluck 
It up. He thereupon returnctl to Court, vhcrc, after listening 
to repi^ches from the Caliph expressed in the most violent 
terms, he was cut to pieces. Thus perished, at the early age of 
A ^ whose genius and devotion the house of 

Abbas mainly^ owed its success. Rembution may have been 
uc for the blood of thousands of opponents slain by his 
orders, but he had served his masters with consistent loyaJty 
and rare devotion, and his fete brands Abu Jafar as guilty of 
the blackest ingratitude. ^ 

The R^eliioni in Persia^ a,h. r3 8 (756), aud a.h. 141-143 
(758 760), ^In A-H* 138 (756) a rebellion broke out in 
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Sind bad, a /ol lower of the old religion, having collected a force 
to avenge his master Abu Muslim, who, he stated, upon being 
threatened by Mansur, had pronounced the " Most Great 
Name of God, and had flown away in the form of a white 
dove. For some three months Sindbad held the country from 
Rei to Nishapur, and the rebellion was not ermhed until sixty 
thousand of his follow'ers had been killed. Three ytaoi later 
the Governor of Khorasan relielled, but was defeated by Ibn 
Khuzayma, with whom was associated Mchdl, the Caliph's 
son an^ eventual successor. It is an indication of the growing 
importance of Khorasan that Mehdi was afterwards appointed 
its Governor, 'I'he Sipahhud*' of Tabariatan, with whom 
Sindbad had taken refuge after his defeat, and to whose care 
the treasure of Abu Muslim had been entrusted, also took 
the field, with the result that Tabaristan was now conquered 
by the Moslems and the Sipakbttd'iTi. despair took poison. 

The Ravandii, a.h. 14 i (758).—It was about this time 
that a strange Persian sect which believed in the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls and held that the Caliph was temporarily in¬ 
habited by the Deity, suddenly invaded the palace of Mansur, 
crying out, " It is the house of our Lord, he that^giveth ua 
food to eat and water to drink." The Caliph, relying on his 
own authority to quell the tumult, imprisoned their leaders, 
whereupon they stormed the prison and nearly killed him. 
These mnatics, who were called Ravandia from the town of 
Kavand near Isfiihan, continued to e^st until the beginning 
of the tenth century. They were, curiously enough, the cause 
of the institution of a " sentry horse," which thenceforward 
was always kept ready saddled at Court for an cniergency. 

The Rebellhn 9/ the DescendanU of Hasan, a . h , 144 ( 761 ). 
' — ^A much itiore serious danger than the rclwllions in Persia 
threatened Mansur when Medina and Basra rose to support 
the claims of the house of Ali. The rcbdllous cines were 
dealt with one after the other, and at Medina the Pretender 
was deserted and fell fighting. His brother Ibrahim took 
possession of Basra and then marched on^ Kufa, but he too 
Ml in battle, and his army broke up and dispeiscd. 

The Founda/ton of Baghdad, A.H, I4f Man^r 

was the founder and builder of Baghdad, which under Ins 
grandson Haioun-al-Rashid was destined to enshrine t^e 
imperishable memories of the roniajidc East as recorded in 
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tht glowing p&gfis of the /irabiaa Nights. In forming the new 
city he had the statesmanlike design of removing the army 
from the neighbourhood of Kufaand Basra, which were hotbeds 
of intrigue ; and by reason of its position a few miles above 
the ancient Madain^ and the permanent establishment of the 
Court within its walls, it soon became the capital of the Empire, 
Cantonments were buUt on the eastern bank of the river, with 
three separate camps, for the Khorasan levies on which Mansur 
depends and for the Yemen and Modhar tribes. 

The Rising nt Herai^ A,ii. 150 (767).—The latter years of 
the reign of Mansur were comparatively peaceful. There was 
a riaing at Herat under Ustad or ** Master Craftsman ” Sis, 
who declared himself a prophi^, and occupied Khorasan and 
Sis tan until I bn Khuzayma defeated him with heavy slaughter. 
Perhaps the chief importance of the event lies in the feet that 
the reoel's daughter Khayantn was taken by Mchdt into his- 
harem, and became the mother of Hadi and of Haroun. 

Persian IttfiueHce under Mansur .—^During the long reign 
of Mansur Persian influence became more and more marked. 
The Court dress was Persian, and literature, medicine, and 
astronomy began to be studi^ under the patronage of the 
Caliph, who was the fipt to order Creek scientific works to 
be translated into Arabic and, in many other way's, sowed the 
seed of the Golden Age of Islam. Moreover, the Caliphate, 
which possessed no good traditions of administration on 
which to rely, adopted the same system as that by which the 
Sasanian nionarchs had ruled. Chief of the great officers was 
the Vizier. The first holder of that title, as has been already 
mentioned, was Abu Salma. He was assassinated, and his 
immediate successor was poisoned. The office then passed 
to the famous Barmecides or descendants of Bormak, a title 
borne by the high-priest of the great hre-templc, or, more 
probably, Buddhist monastery, of Balkh, who was their 
ancestor. The Barmecides ruled for more than fifty years 
(a.d. 752-804), and by their splendid abilities and generous 
ptronage of learning and science did much to create the 
splendour of the Abbosid dynasty. 

Mchdiy A,H. 158—169 ( 775 ” 7 ® 5 )’—Mansur during bis 
lifetime had appointed Mehdi his successor, and when he 
died the reaction from his capable yet harsh and gloomy rule 
found expression in praises of Mehdi, who Is described as 
“ the brilliant moon in beauty ; the spring-time from his 
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perfumes find suavity ; the lion by his courage and the 
sea, with its resounding waves, is the emblem of his iriunihceiiee 
and generosity.” Nor were these praises wholly unmerited i 
for the new Caliph inaugurated his reign by deeds of mercy, 
and steadily developed the Empire, improving communica- 
tions, fortifying important centr^ founding towns and 
villages, and encouraging ^loetry, literature, and music. On 
the other hand, there must be laid to bis charge Instances of 
cruelty to his ministers and genei^s, and the fact that he 
organized a persecution of the Manichaeans, even establishing 
a Special department to deal with these heretics, 

Tht Veiied Pnrphei if KAorajaitf a,«. 158—(61 C77+”777)- 

_To the beginning of Mehdi’s rdp belong the incidents 

made familiar to English readers in hdoorc s well-known 
poem. Its hero, Mokanna, known as Hakim Burkai^ or " the 
Phpician with the face-veil,'’ "'as born at Karer, which is 
now a st^ualid village on the road between ^deshed and I lerat, 
He taught the immanence of the Deity in Adam, in Abu 
Muslim, whose name was still intensely revered, and in him- 
5elf> For four years he held Central Asia, until, bein^ besieged 
and seeing no hope, he cast himself into a tank of vitriol. 

Hadit A. H . 1 69- 1 70 (7 S5-7^*—Mehdi’s favourite son 
was llaroun, who had gained much glory in a campaign to 
the Hosphorus in A.». ij6, and he wished to pass over his 
elder son Musa, better known as Hadi i but the 
refused to renounce his rights, and on the sudden death of 
Mansur he was proclaimed Caliph without opposition. His 
reign, however, was short and uiiimportant, and when he 
died, after ruling for about a year, he was succeeded by his 
brother, who has achieved enduring fame as Haroun-al- 
Rashid, or “ Aaron the Upright.” Under him the golden 
age of Islam was ushered in. 
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